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JAMES FITZJAMES STEPHEN 

(1829—94) 

By John Eoaoh 

The influence of English law upon Indian history and politics 
has been considerable and merits further examination. One approach 
to this lies through a study of the nineteenth century Law Members 
of the Viceroy's Council, who held a distinctive position among the 
high ofl&cials of Indian government. They were not normally 
professional administrators or Indian residents ; coming out from 
England, they brought to bear upon Indian affairs a point of view 
which reflected current English conditions far more closely than that 
of their colleagues. Among the eminent men who held the office were 
T. B. Macaulay, H. S. Maine, and C. P. Ilbert. Another important 
figure whose work as Legal Member deserves reassessment is 
J. F. Stephen, whose short tenure (1869“72) marks an important 
stage in the completion of the Indian codes. When he was appointed 
in 1869 he was a man of forty. After Eton and Trinity College, 
Cambridge, he had become a moderately successful barrister, who 
had written on the history and principles of the criminal law. He had 
also made a considerable reputation as a journalist, and had been a 
leading light, both of the Saturday Review and of the Pall Mall 
Gazette. His stay in India was cut short by financial worries and 
family responsibilities, but, after he went home, he maintained a 
great interest in Indian affairs. He wrote on them in newspapers 
and periodicals, and his attack on English Liberalism, Liberty^ 
Equdiiy, Fraternity (1873), wns primarily inspired by his Indian 
experiences. He was the friend and confidential correspondent of 
Lord Lytton (Viceroy, 1876-80). He wrote in 1885 TJie Story of 
Nuncomar and the Impeaehment of Sir Elijah Impey, in which he 
controverted Macaulay's essay on Warren Hastings. In fact, for 
fifteen years after his return from official life, he preached to the 
English public on Indian affairs and on the prospects and objectives 
of British rule.^ Among his disciples was the schoolboy George 
Curzon, for it was an address given by Stephen at Eton which 
first quickened the future Viceroy’s interest in the Indian Empire.^ 

Stephen’s philosophy was Utilitarian. Before he went to India 

^ Leslie Stephen, Life of Sir James Fitzjames Stephen (2nd. ed.). 

® H. Nicolson, Curz&n : The Last Phase, 12. (I owe this reference to Mr, L P. T, 
Bury.) 
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i ; JASfES FITZJAMES STEPHES- 

Iie had been advocatnig further legal reform in England on 
Benthamite lines, and he was a strong snjiporter of J. H. Mill’s 
emiDiricisni and a critic of abstract inetap]iy.sic:al proijositions and 
a priori reasoning. The Utilitarian influence, so profound in 
England in liis generation, had also deeply affected Imliu, Beutiiain’s 
legal theories had come to India through T. B. Macaulay, who 
inarigurated the whole process of legal reform. Tlie idea of lainsr.z 
faire had been expressed at home in the Charter Act of 183.1, which 
finally wound up the Company’s commercial transactions, and in 
India in the abolition of Inland Transit dutie.s in 183-5. .Moreover 
there was a change in the whole attitude of British Indian a<lmini.s- 
tration. Earlier officialshad often admired, or hud at least uccejited, 
the ancient institutions of the country, Imt to the Utilitariim, with 
his zeal for improvement, these seemed hoptdess! v corru [it and in need 
of drastic reform on western lines. Salvation could come only from 
outside, through the language, the ideas, the institutions of tljo 
English. James Mill, who was both a di.scjple of Beutham and an 
important official at the India Hou.se, proclaimed this pciint f»f view 
in his II islory of British India (1817). It was expressed in the 
policy of encouraging M’estem education adopted by Lord M’illiam 
Bentinck and recommended by Macaulay and Charles Trevelyan. 
The Ltilitarians never controlled the government of India, but for a 
generation they, together with the Evangelicals who were so closely 
allied with them, set the pace when changes were discii&sed. Their 
greatest leader in the second generation, ,Tohn Stuart Mill, spent his 
working life in the India House, and Stephen fits into the general 
pattern. He based the Indian law of evidence on a theory derived 
from Mill s Logicd His attitude towards the law of contract, which 
will be discussed later, was very much in the hu'sse: faire tradition.^ 
Like Trevelyan, he was continually thinking of the enlightenment of 
India by its rulers. “Our true position there,” he wrote on Ids 
way home in 1872, is essentially that of teachers. So far we liave 
not got much beyond teaching (in a .singularly emphatic and 
successful way) the general doctrine of law and order.” “ 

It was naturally as a law reformer, a “ Benthamee Lycurgus ” as 

® See pp, 6, 8-10, 

“Stephen to Emily Cunningham. 25th April, J872 (Cambridge University 
Library) ; C. E. Trevelyan, On the education of the People of India. ^ ^ 
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he called himself, i that he left his chief mark, and his legislative work 
m India forms part of the long process of codifying and consolidating 
the laws of India which was inspired by the Benthamites. Before he 
went there much had already been achieved. The first Indian Law 
Commission, consistmg of hlacaulay and three of the Company's 
civil servants, was appointed in 1834, and its chief monument was 
Macaulay’s draft of a Penal Code, though this did not become law 
until after the Mutiny. In the meantime the law of British India 
remained in a confused and indeterminate state. Por purposes of 
administration the country was divided into Eegulation and Non- 
Regulation provinces ; the former were governed by extremely 
complex Regulations made by the Governor-General ; the latter, 
the more newly acquired districts, of which the Punjab was the most 
important, had a simpler system. Stephen himself quoted as an 
example of the obscurity of the Regulations that in 1871 it was 
discovered that “ nearly every trial which had taken place in Bengal 
and the North-West Provinces since 1829 was irregular, no court 
during all that time having had proper jurisdiction to try the more 
serious class of offenders ”.3 In 1853 a second Indian Law Commis- 
sion was appointed in London and drew up Codes of Civil and of 
Criminal Procedure, which became law in 1859 and in 1861 
respectively. The Penal Code had finaUy been passed into law in 
1860. In the following year a third Commission was set up in 
London, and its draft, regulating the law of succession and 
inheritance for those who were neither Europeans nor members of 
the main Indian religions, became, in 1865, the Indian Succession 
Act, when Maine was Legal Member. Drafts of a Contract Act 
and of an E^udence Act were pending when Maine went home 
and Stephen succeeded him.^ 

This great activ ity was part of the whole process of administrative 
reorganization which followed the assumption of direct power by the 
Crown in 1858. As Maine pointed out, the influence of EnglkTi 
law had profoundly affected Indian life.® Much of that law'Vas 
highly technical and quite unsuited for Indian conditions ; what was 

1 Stephen to G. S. Vonableis, 4th July, 1870 (Canib. Univ. Lib.). 

^ J. F. Stephen, History of ike Criminal Law of England, Hi, 299 ; Sir Courtenay 

libert, Legisktive Metlmds and 126, i29~S0. 

* “ Indian Legislation under Lord Mayo.” in W. W. Hunter, Ufe of (he Earl of 

Mayo, ii, 185 (cited as Hunter, Mayo). 

^ Hunter, Mayo, ii, 200, 225 ; Ilbert, Legislative Methods and Forms, 130-1, 

® Village Cmnmnnitm in the East and West (3rd. ed.), BOO. . ■ 
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needed was a node whiet should set out fimdaineiital principles with “ 
simplieit? and accuracy. As the country l)eeame wealthier and more 
secure^ a demand -arose for a fixed legal system ; the old days of 
unfettered personal discretion were over. ^ Stephen was impressed 1}j 
the same phenomena. ^ He thought that the new sitiiatk)ii was the 
result of three main causes : the general pre^Tilence of peace, tlie 
coming to India of better educated civilians iiiicler the system of 
competition introduced by the Charter xlct of ISh:), and the sjireacl of 
education among the natives/^ He made constant reference to the 
belief of many of the older civilians that an established legal system 
was a hindrance to the executive power. His own point of view, 
on the contrary, was that effective laws were an essentia! pre- 
requisite to vigorous administration. If the law were suitable, 
it would strengthen a civilian’s hand in a wild district, and provide 
safeguards that he should not >sink to the level of Ids own suiqeets.^ 

Stephen’s first trial of strength wus with the Indian Law Com- 
missioners, betiveen whom and the Indian governmeiit there had 
been considerable friction, especially over the proposed Contract 
Act.® In a minute of February, 1870, he pointed out that the dispute 
raised the. issue w’hether the Indian Legislative Council was to have 
any independent power at alld Two months later he wm writing 
that the end for him might be resignation or recall, but it w^as in 
.fact the commissioners wdio resigned later in the )’ear on the groimd Li 
that nothing had'., been done to put their reconinieiiilations into 'i 
effect.® Subsequently he had a far freer hand. He defined the object !,i 
of Indian legislation as tw^o-fold : the codification of the law wliieh 
wms unwritten, -or .contained in text-books or reported cases, and ! 

Sir M, E. Grant Duff, Sir Ihiiry Matne^ a hrhf JlfWioir . . . miii mnm nf kk 
iTidian Speeches and Alinntmt 23S, 234, 240. i 

2 Hunter, Mayo^ ii, 165-7. 

® Minutes 1869-18T2 (Government of India, ix.*giKlafive Depart merit no, I, ‘ 
90-1 (cited as Afmutes). 

* Hunter, Mayo, ii, 154-5. 

® Minutes, 80-1 ; Speeches on Panjab Regulatioiw Bill, 271 !i Jyiic, 5tli i 
September, 1871 {Abstract of ike Froceedmjs of the Cmnci! of ike timxrmr” I 
General of India assembled for ike purpose tf makmj kivs ami rr(jutaimh% iBil, 5113, ( 

637) and on Criminal Tribes Bill, 12th October, 1871 (itiid. 655) (cited an Aksirfml}, |/ 

® Stephen to Duke of Argyll, 18th January, 1871 (Argyll puperK, Inveraray); 
Duke of Argyll to Stephen, 17th February, 28tb Noveinlier, 1870 (Ciimb. Vni?, 
Lib.) ; libert, Legislatim Methods and Forms, 133-4. 

^ Minutes, no. 5, 107-lL 

® J, F. Stephen to L^lie Stephen, 17th April, 1870 (Camb. U'niv. Lib.); Mimks, 

148 ; Ilbert, op. dt. 134-5, 
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the consolidation of the written or statute law.^ In a minute of 
February, 1870, lie sketched a plan for the reduction to order of the 
Indian Statute Book, which was made up of laws passed by several 
different authorities, and was totally destitute of arrangement 
One important immediate objective was to consolidate the statute 
law so that one act alone should cover each separate subject.® There 
was, for instance, much confusion about the laws which were in force 
ill the Punjab. An act of 1871 systematized the law of Land Eevenue 
Procedure, a subject of the greatest importance in a country where 
land was the foundation of government finance."^ An act of the 
following year consolidated the Pmijab executive orders made before 
the Indian Councils Act of 1861.® 

This work of creating order out of disorder was one of the major 
consequences of British rule. In one department, however, the 
British created new distinctions which had not existed before. The 
corrosive effects of Western ideas on native faiths and customs 
produced new problems in a country where traditionally law and 
religion were inseparably connected. It had long been British 
policy to establish religious equality in India and to remove civil 
disabilities resulting from a change of faith. One problem of this 
sort which Stephen inherited from Maine was that of the validity of 
the marriages of the Brahma Samaj. The Native Marriage Act of 
1872 instituted a form of marriage which might be adopted by any- 
one who was ready to declare that he was neither a Christian, nor a 
Jew, nor a member of any of the recognized Indian religions. 
Stephen’s letters show that the matter was keenly argued in the 
Legislative Council. The bill was discussed in January, 1872, post- 
poned until March, and finally carried only by eight votes to five. 
'' That man Inglis really believes in his heart,” Stephen wrote 
(19th January, 1872), that a Hindu or Maliomedan w’-ho leaves his 
own creed and does not become a Christian, ought not to be permitted 

^ Hunter, Mmjo^ ii, 177. 

® Min-uieSt no. 4, 97-107. 

® Hunter, ii, 186 ; see also speeches on Obsolete Enactments Bill, 

25th February, 1 8th March, 1870 (Absiract, 1870, 105-112, 143-5): on Pleaders, 
Mukhtars, and Revenue Agents Bill, 6th January, 1871, and on Coroners Bill, 
27th January, 1871 {Abstract, 1871, 1-4, 41-6). 

^ Speeches on Land Revenue Procedure (Pan jab) Bill, 5th September, 
30th October, 1871 {Abstract, 1871, 613-29, 721-33). 

^ Speeches on the Panjab Regulations Bill, 27th June, 5th September, 1871 
(Abstract, 1871, 561-6, 633-7) and on the Fanjab Laws Bill, 26th March, 1872 
(AUtrmt, 1872, 213-9). , 
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to marry or to have civil rights at all.” i Ifis own point of ’ 
that religious equality was one of the friiit.s of British rule, 
there was a clear case of injustice, the Britis-h nlu,^t not shr 
applymg a remedy. To do anj-thing else would be an act 
timidity and would make nonsense of the fundamental .stari 
their government.® 

The core of Stephen’s legislative work lay, however, 
three acts which carried on the process of M«lijii ation, tin? ( 
Act, the Evidence Act, and tiie revi.secl Code of (‘riniiiL'd l>r< 
all of which became law in 1872. The first two were baset 
draft of the Indian Law Commissioners, though he had iiu 
altered them.® Cognate with the third is a Iniitr minute 
administration of justice, in which he wa.s criticai of many 
notably of the system of apjieals, but in which he concluded t 
judicial administration of India was admirably cohere 
vigorous, and compared in some ways favonral.ily with 
England.* After his return to England hi 1872, the pace of c 
tion slackened for some time. At the end of the decade 
quickenmg again, and Stephen, togetiier with Maine, svanco 
by the India Office about the further .ste}>s which might prop 
taken.5 In his answer he .stated tliat coilification could be re 

6itll6r ES E scientific nl* fnnri 
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making public works for tbe sake of the engineers.” ^ Within the 
limits thus imposed he thought that enough had been clone to provide 
for the demands of British administration and commerce, even 
though certain gaps, reiiiained. 

Looking back over the whole process, he had no doubt of its 
success.: .He .refuted the charge of haste and insufficient preparation 
by ex]^lailling the methods of Indian legislation.^ After a bill liad 
been drawn, it was sent to local governments who returned it, with 
their criticisms, to a special committee of the Legislative Councif, 
where it was considered hy men with the widest knowledge of the 
subjects under discussion. , He ' considered that Indian acts were 
prepared with far greater., care and discussed with far greater 
knowledge of the subject than the average act of parliament ^ : so far 
as results went, the Evidence and Contract Acts liad reduced to an 
explicit form a mass of legal uncertainties,'* while the Criminal 
Procedure Code regulated the whole system of criminal justice. 

If it is asked,” he wrote of that code, how the system works in 
practice, I can only say that it enables a handful of unsympathetic 
foreigners (I am far from thinking that if they were more sympathetic 
they would be more efficient) to rule justly and firmly about 
200,000,000 persons, of many races, languages, and creeds, and, in 
many parts of the country, bold, sturdy, and warlike . , . The Penal 
Code, the Code of Criminal Procedure, and the institutions which 
they regulate, are somewhat grim presents for one people to make to 
another, and are little calculated to excite aifectioii ; but they 
are extremely well calculated to protect peaceable men and to beat 
down wrongdoers, to extort respect, and to enforce obedience.”® 
Since the main codifying acts contained within a small compass all 
the essential information needed hy a district officer, the civilians 
had a good knowledge of the law. Thus Stephen described how he 
once had occasion to consult a military oiScer on certain matters 
connected with habitual criminals. His special duty was the 
suppression of Thugs. Upon some remark which I niacte lie pulled 
out of his pocket a little Code of Criminal Procedure, bound like a 
memorandum book, turned up the precise section which related to 

^ Stephen to Lord Lytton, 2»d xiagiist, 1878 (Camb. Univ. Lib.). 

^ Himler, A/riyo, ii, 150-2. 

® Stephen, Hisior^ of ike Crlmimi Lam of EngMnd, iii, 346 * 

® Hmter, l/ciyo, 11, 201, 202. 

^ Stephen, Bisiorg of Crimimi ill, ■ 
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tlie Blatter in hand, and pointed out the way in which it worked with 

perfect precision/ ’ ^ 

Steplieirs claims were endorsed by several wwiters who were his 
friends and associates.- 'M. E. 'Grant Duff called the codes the 
greatest benefit, next to the 'suppression of private war, which we 
had conferred 'iipon India.^ To H. S. Cnnninghain Inrlioii legislation 
left little to be ' desired m clearness of language and simplicity 
of arrangement.® Jolni Strache)’' recalled Stephen pointing to a mass 
of huge \'ohmi.es which contained the law as it used to be and theii 
prcdiiciiig a few octavo volutnes wdiich contained all tlie existing 
aets.”^ '' In form, intelligibility, and comprehensiveness/ ’ H. S. Maine 
thought, ‘Hhe Indian codes stand against all competition/’*^ To 
W. W. Hunter the legal reforms had for the iirst time given the 
Indian peoples a bond of iinioii/^ Fortimately, so far as Stephen 
himself is concerned, it is possible to eoni])are these judgments 
with those of some of the leading legal writers of the day. To 
C. P. Ilbert, who was one of his successors as Legal ileinber. iStephen’s 
achievement was that of an intellectual giant who had accomplished 
really important work, though he had clone innch in haste which 
needed patching and mending by his successors. The Evidence and 
Contract Acts, the latter of which had drawn much from an 
unsatisfactory model, the Hew York Civil Code, would not, Ilbert 
thought, satisfy English lawyers of his own clay J flames Bryce, like 
Ilbert, thought that Stephen’s work, and the uiide movement of 
Indian codification in general, had given good practical guidance to 
the civilian. He also, quoting the opinions winch he had heard in 
India in 1888-9, concentrated his criticisms on the Contract and 
Evidence Acts. The latter was too metaphysical yet deficient in 
subtlety ” ; the former neither exact nor subtle, and its language . . • 
far from lucid.” In rural districts its provisions increased the power 
of creditors over debtors to an undesirable ffxtent, and in the 
Presidency towns the Act was unnecessary. Of Stephen’s work in 

^ ‘‘Codification in India and England,'' Fortnightly Bn'Un\ .\ii (new series), 
pp. 659-60. 

® Bir Henry 3iaine, 60-1. 

® British India and its Buhrs^ 204. 

^ India, its Administration and Progress (4tii. ed.), 1 14. 

^ In The Reign of Queen Victoria (ed. T. H. Ward), i, 503, 

® The India of the Queen and other essays, 10. 

^ “ Sir James Stephen as a Legislator,” Latv Quarkrly Reuww, x, pp. 223, 224, 

226 ; “ Lord Hobhouse,” Speaker, xi, p. 286. 
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general Bryce wrote : ■ ^ Everyone agreed that Sir J, F. Stephen . . . 
was a man of great mdnstrjj much intellectiial force, and warm zeal 
for codification. But Ms capacity for the work of drafting "was 
deemed not equal to his fondness for it. He did not shine either in 
fineness of discrimination or in delicacy of expression."’^ 
Sir Frederick Pollock’s judgment 'was more favourable, but he also 
pointed out that the Contract Act was a fiusion of several drafts, 
and that the introductory definitions, which Stephen himself added, 
and which he considered to have improved the clarity of the act, 
were not completely in harmony with the rest. The general result 
was, however, sound and useful, and although Stepjheii had some- 
times gone too fast, had he waited nntil his wmrk was beyond 
criticism he might have done nothing at all.^ 

The broader criticism was that of policy — how far, whatever 
the virtues of the new legislation, it w^as fitted for Indian conditions. 
India had been treated, wrote S. S. Thorburn, a Punjab civil servant, 
by successive Legal Members of Council as if it were inhabited by 
homogeneous and highly educated people, anxious to be ruled by 
up-to-date Western laws,^ The scientific jurisprudence of Bentham, 
and Austin, thought A. K. Connell, another critic, vuitiiig in 1880, 
with its advanced ideas of individual rights and human equality, 
had been applied to races whose ideas of right were collective, 
and who vrere used only to their own village customs.*^ As Ilbert 
wrote, it was comparatively easy to make laws for India ; the 
difficulty lay in seeing precisely how they ■would operate.^ One 
natural battleground w^as that of Contract, and the Contract Act was 
a broad target for Stephen’s critics. One school of thought main- 
tained that the Western idea of the sanctity of contract was not 
justly applicable to the relationship of the Indian peasant to the 
moneylender, and that English law^ had given the moneylender a hold 
over the peasant which he had never had before. All Stephen’s 
sympathies were on the other side. He admitted the vagueness of the 
Hindu law of proprietary right but, in answer to those who claimed 
equitable consideration for these cases, he wrote : ''It appears to 
me that if the people of the Punjab do not understand that when they 

^ Sitidies in History and Jurisprudence, i, 127-31. 

^ “ Sir James Fitzjames Stephen,’* National Meview, xxv, pp. 820-1 ; Sir E. 
Pollock and Sir D.- P. Mnlla, Indian Contract and ^Specific Belief Acts {6fch. ed.), vii, 

® The Punjab in Peace and IVar, 245. 

^ Discontent and Danger in India, 12. 

® Speaker, xi, p. 286. 
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borrow money tliey must repay it* and that the whole of their 
property is liable for its reparaient, eanriol lie taiipiit that 
lesson too soon or too emphatically. It iipfjears to iric* to be one of 
the chief lessons which we are here to teach/' ^ In I lie Legislative 
Council debates on the Contract Ibll, the civil servic-e ‘<cliof»h which 
feared the rigidity of English law, was rt‘j^re^i*nt^/d by George 
Camplielb Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal’*'' Tiic auMuuiineiits \\ iiich 
he moved were based on tlie generai idea that if the court tliniight 
a contract a hard l>argaiii it shonitl have power to nuidify it. At the 
time Campbell was imsiiceessfuL but liijs fonLodiii^s an* re-eclioed in 
the judgment of Bryce and of S. S. Thorbiirii, who. after pradical 
experience, called the Contract Act ‘"totally iiicoaiprehfuisiUe to 
agriculturalists 'h and the source of a mass of cordliering rulings 
on points such as '' consent ’h ignorance and "‘undue 
iiiiueiiceCl^ 

The standard charge against the Legislative Department^ and 
perhaps against Stephen in particular, was that of overdegislation,^ 
though it must be remembered that Indore he h-A ImVia Stephen 
acknowledged that the greater part of the jiraetieable tvork of 
codification and consolidation had been et)rnjdi‘teii'» One of his 
arguments in his own defence is very difficult to rebut. He could 
understand, he wrote, those who wisliecl to have good laws and those 
who wished to have no law’s at all, but it seemed to Iiiin that people 
who preferred lengthy and confused to short and simple laws w’ere 
merely muddled in their thinking/^ Uncloubfedly some of the over- 
legislation cry derived from a refusal to see tliat wdiat Htcplien was 
doing was reducing, not increasing, the bulk of the law. For all 
CampbelTs dislike of law and lawyers, tlu*re mm through his 
Legislative Council speeches the reluctant acloiisHifui that legal 
reform is inevitable^ Much, for instance, as he feared tliat the 
Punjab, that paradise of the old-fashioned civilian, would become 

^ MimteSi H5; se© also Speocli on fhe Bfoacii Taiii<’|d«rH Relief Bill, 
17th February, 1871 (Abstract, 1871, 71). 

2 See his amendments to the Indian Contract Bill, (Hh April, IB72 (AhMraet, imt, 
346-52) and his Memoirs of my Indian Career, ii, 269-7CI, 

® Mmalmam and Moneylmders in the Punjab, 1 18-4); The Punjab in Pmee mii 
War, 249. 

* Bernard Mallet, Thmnm George Earl of Normrrnk, 65. 

® Speech on the Indian Contract Bill, 9th April, 1872 (AhHtmd, 1872* 330). 

® Speech on the Sessions Cburts Bill, 12th May, 1871 {Abdrmi, 1871, l>37). 

^ Campbell’s speech on the Indian E¥ldence Bill, 12th March, 1872 LUsiracL 

1872 , 140 ). 
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law-ridden, te appreciated tliat the mass of executive orders wMcli 
had grown up there must he reduced to reasonable shape.^ Yet, from 
another point of view, the charge of over-legislation is just. 
Stephen thought that the law, having been once reformed, must be 
continually kept in good order ; it needed, in his own phrase, men 
working on it all the time just as a railway line needs platelayers.^ 
It was later pointed out that no code can ever be complete and that it 
must always be supplemented by reference to particular cases.^ 
Moreover, there was danger in such constant changes. The great 
demand of the peasant, argued a Bengal civilian, was to be let alone. ^ 
Frequent tampering with the law meant a fickle temper in the 
despot, and serious abuses might result from the execution of even 
the most benevolent reforms. There was truth in the remark of 
Sir Eobert Montgomery, one of the old school of Punjab statesmen, 
on Stephen’s Punjab Laws Act that changes were now so frequent 
that he did not wonder at the amazement of a people who twenty 
years ago had never heard of a law”.^ 

If this interpretation is just, Stephen may be criticized, not 
so much for doing too much, as for failing to relate his activities 
sufficiently to Indian conditions. The biographers of his successor 
as Legal Member, Arthur Hobhouse, wrote very shrewdly that, 
though Stephen wished to be considered primarily a practical 
lawyer, he had a strong dash of the professorial spirit Somehow 
Indian facts and problems had to be made to conform to the require- 
ments of Utilitarian theory and English legal practice. Some of the 
comments made by civilians and annexed to Stephen’s minute on the 
Administration of Justice bring out the same truth.^ The complaints 
of the people against our civil courts, they said, arose from grievances 
such as the expense of litigation and the power of the moneylender, 
which could not remedied by purely procedural changes. The evil 
to be remedied should be an evil felt as such, and bearing a strict 


^ Campbell's speech on the Panjab Laws Bill, 26th March, 1872 [Abstract^ 
1872 , 221 - 2 ). 

^ Speech on the Coroners' Bill, 27th January, 1871 {Abstract^ 1871, 45-6). 

® The Piomer, 14th October, 1886. 

^ R. Carstairs, British Work in India, 191, 193, 202-3, 212, 213-4. 

G. R. Elsmie, Thirty Five Years in the Punjab, 165. 

® L. T. Hobhouse and J. L. Hammond, Lord Hohhmise, a Memoir, 01. 

’ Papers relating to the expediency of hiving a distinct judicial branch of the Indian 
Civil Service, Selections from the Records of the QovernraerU of India, Home Department, 
cxxxvi (1877). J 
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relation to tlie proposed reform/’ In sueli a matter as tliis it is 
desirable to inquire whether tlie people want clianges, and, if so, 
what changes are calculated to render oiir courts more popular and 
to inspire greater confidence in their decisions , . Stephen would 
hardly have accepted the point of view iiiiplied in tliese words 
because Iiis views^ on Indian legislation rested on different premises 
about the wdiole iiatnre of British goveniiiicuit in India. 

There is no doubt that Stephen s work in India iiioilified his 
w’hole conception of life. Doubts were deared away, and dilficiilties 
half sensed before, lesolvcci As a young man he had been a Liberal, 
but he was in 1S69. already disiliiisioned }iy the wcnak and ineffective 
government produced by democracy. In Jnclia lie found the 
discipline and organimtion whidi enabled a few men to achieve 
great results. There/' lie wrote from England in later years, you 
see real government. ' Here you see disorganizeil aiiarcliy wLich is 
quickly throwing off the -mask.” ^ About Englancrs position in India 
he had no doubts or hesitations. The Indian Empire was “ the very 
boldest and most siiccessful enteriulse e\n.*r tried by mortal men ^ ; 
the Eoman Empire was not to be compared with it for a moment ** in 
moral interest ’’.a In using that phrase he tliouglit solely of the 
problems involved in equipping a medley of Eastern peoples with an 
efficient Western system of government. Beyond that he did not try 
to penetrate. There w’-as' always a limit to his apprec*iatioii of things 
Indian, and his purview, w^as strictly the Iiistory of his own people 
in India, and the impact of Western ideas of government, which were 
right, upon Indian ideas, wffiicli were wioiig/^ He was not interested 
in India itself, in the long record of Indian civilization and religion. 
To Mm there was a permanent conflict lietweeii the ^British and 
the Indian views of life, in which the former must be made to 
prevail, and in his references to Indians, especially to the Western 
educated class, a note of contempt is apt to creep iiid The British 
owed their position to conquest. Their task was to introduce the 
fundamental ideas of European civilization, wdiicii was possible only 

i Ibid. 341-2. a jukL mg. 

® 8tepben to Lady Grant Buff, IStb July, 18H2 {Carab. Tniv. Lib.). 

^ Stepben to Ms wife, I3tb February, 1870 (Camb. Univ. Lib.). 

® Stephen to Bmily Cunningham, 6th March, 1877 (CCamb. Uiiiv, 

® Hunter, Mayo, ii, 172. 

Stephen to Ms wife, 26th Beceraber, I860, and another undatod tetter, of 
the same month ; Stephen to Annie Thackeray, 1 6th June, 1870 (Camb. Uniw 

lib,). 
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wliile the direction of affairs remained in Enropean hands. It was 
impossible to rule either by representative government or by native 
agency, and, given strong resolute leadership there was no reason 
why the existing position should not continue indefinitely.^ 

This was the view of Indian government which Stephen ex- 
pounded for many years, and it is implicit in his legal work. In the 
troubled days of Lord Lytton, the only period during the century 
when Indian questions were a principal issue between the two great 
English parties, he engaged in many newspaper controversies in the 
Viceroy’s defence.^ John Bright, who had, according to Stephen, 
urged that our power in India was based on ambition, crime, and 
conquest, was one target for his attack. He answered that our 
past in India was a matter not for shame but for pride ; '' I deny 
that ambition and conquest are crimes ; I say that ambition is the 
great incentive to every manly virtue, and that conquest is the 
process by which every great state in the world (the United States 
not excepted) has been built up ... I for one feel no shame when I 
think of that great competitive examination which lasted for just 
100 years, and of which the first paper was set on the field of 
Blassey and the last for the present under the wails of Deliii and 
Lucknow.’’ ^ 

The fuUest statement of Stephen’s position is to be foimd in 
the controversy over the Ilbert Bill of 1883, which |>roposed to 
withdraw from European British subjects their privilege of trial in 
criminal cases by judges of their own race. This unleashed an 
agitation by the British commuiiity in India, and led Stephen, vrho 
had been responsible for the re-enacted Code of Criminal Procedure 
of 1872 on which the existing arrangements were based, to write 
several letters to The Times, some of which were later re-published 
in pamphlet form.^ He said that no reflection was being made on the 
competence or integrity of Indian magistrates, but he asserted that 
they would not understand the ways of Europeans, and that the latter 
would resent their authority. The question, he thought, w^as not one 
of principle, but of practical convenience, and that being so there 
was every reason to respect the opinions of the British community 

^ Stephen to Lady Grant Duiff, 13tii September, 1883 (Camb. Uniy. Lib.). 

2 The Times, Slst May, 2nd Jime, 1877 ; IZth October, 1877 ; 16feh, 

28tli October, 12th, loth, 20th November, 1878. 

® The Times, 4th January, 1878. 

^ 1st, 2nd March, 1883. Two letters of 2iid and 9th November, 1883, were 
reprinted as Letters on the Ilbert Bill. 
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because tlieir so-called privileges did the natives no harm. In any 
case the proposed .reform' 'removed only one small part of the 
difference between the legal pos'jtion of natives and Europeans. 
Clearly what he feared was that the bill would become a precedent 
for future legislation. The counter argument that Englishmen ought 
not to try natives was invalid because that situation was an inevitable 
result of our position, in India, which was itself an abuse or an 
anomaly. Once the process of change starts, Stephen was arguing, 
where %vas it tontop f ■ Were 'not such changes as these incompatible 
with the foundation o.ii which .British rule rests ? “ (Tlie British 
government of India) is essentially an absolute government, founded, 
not on consent, but on conquest. It does not represent the native 
principles of government, nor can it do so until it represents 
heathenism and barbarism. It represents a belligerent civilisa- 
tion, and no anomaly can be so striking or so dangerous as its 
administration by men who, being at tlie head of a government 
founded on conquest, implying at every point the superiority of 
the conquering race, of their ideas, their institutions, their opinions, 
and their principles, and having no justification for its existence, 
except that superiority, shrink from the open, uncotnpromising, 
straightforward assertion of it, seek to apologize for their own 
position, and refuse, from whatever cause, to uphold and 
support it.'’ ^ 

Even in the eighties this position was a blind alley. It is con- 
ceivable that, from the beginning, the English might have left 
Indian vrays of thought alone. But that would have prevented the 
introduction of the Western ideas in which Stephen so firnily believed. 
Once the EngHsh revolution in India had begun, its very purpose was 
to train the people in Western ideas, and, the more successful it was 
the more inevitable it became that Indians should demand a share in 
managing their own affairs. The end of the Ilbert Bill affair is 
instructive. It was settled by a compromise, but the controversy 
had taught Indians the power of an organized agitation, and the 
racial sentiments expressed by Europeans were soon to be re-echoed 
on the other side. The beginnings of modem Indian nationalism 
were not far off. It must not be forgotten, however, that the Mutiny 
of 1857 had cast its dark shadow over the men of Stephen's 
generation, and to many men of less authoritarian sentiments than 

^ FoimdaUoiis of tEe Govemment of India,” Mimieentk Cefdnnj, xiv, p. 642, 
taken, with trifling ’difierences, from Stephen’s letter to The 1st March, 1883. 
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he, India must have seemed a place where, for an indefinite time to 
come, England’s task was not to conciliate hut to command. 
Trustees for the peoples of India, the English might be, hut the trust 
was to last for ever, and they alone were to decide how it was to be 
discharged.^ 

Among Stephen’s contemporaries, all of them working in that 
post-Mutiny atmosphere, it is natural to compare his views with those 
of his predecessor as Legal Member, H. S. Maine. They were life-long 
friends and their social and political outlook was very similar. 
Both of them felt keenly the issues raised by the interaction of 
Western and Eastern cultures. To Stephen it was a one way affair, 
England the teacher and India the taught. To Maine, with his finer 
feeling for the development of institutions, there was something on 
both sides. The civilization of India might need correcting by that 
of England,^ but it was also 'Hhe great repository of verifiable 
phenomena of ancient usage and ancient juridical thought ’ 
destined perhaps to be the source of a new science of comparative 
jurisprudence through the beliefs and institutions which it had 
preserved from the remotest ages.^ There is a sense of the complexity 
of human phenomena and of the interaction of cultures which 
Stephen, with his much more legalistic outlook, lacked. Perhaps he 
suffered from the speed at which his work was done. A more radical 
defect may be that he was inclined by temperament to over-simplify 
complex problems. He described in a letter to his wife how he had 
spent a long time in unravelling a ball of string . . . my delight in 
getting anything whatever straight, whether it is a law or a piece of 
string, is almost puerile, indeed quite.” ^ Sometimes, in legal matters, 
he underestimated the difficulties, and did not consider how far the 
people were likely to be satisfied with the law which he proudly 
called "'the gospel of the English.”® Maine again had the surer 
touch. He wrote of the blessings of English rule, of peace and 
material happiness, but " there are some drawbacks, and among them 
no doubt is the tendency of a welLintentioned government to regard 
these things as the sum of all which a community can desire, and to 

^ G. 0. Trevelyan, The Competition Wallah (2nd. ed.), letter ix ; Sir Henry Cotton, 
Indian and Home Memories^ 65-6 ; Sir Valentine Chirol, iTidia Old and New, 101. 

® Sir M. E. Grant Sir Henry Maine, 16. 

® H. S. Maine, Village Communities in the Hast and West, 22. 

^ H. S. Maine, Effects of Observation of India on Modern European Thought, 10-1 1 . 

® Stephen to his wife, 26th November, 1871 (Camb. Univ. Lib.). 

® Hunter, Mayo, ii, 169. 
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overlook tlie mtogible moral forces wliicli shake it below the 
surface ■ 

'Maine had, to'- an- exceptional degree, tlie ability to generalize 
from his Indian -experience, and to relate it to a wide range of 
juridical and philosophical . concepts. Stephen’s ajiproach, was 
narrower, partly hecanse of Ms intense determination to lie practical 
-anci his devotion to,. Utilitarian empiricism, partly because his 
almost Eiystieai belief . in tlte mission of British gu\'eriimeiit 
prevented him from recognizing the claim of its Intliari siilijeets to 
their own place in the sun. His limits were those of the British 
administrators of his day, and, within them, he was effe(?tive and 
successful, as his solid achievements in India prove. He left behind 
the reputation of a doniiBant figure in council, of a man of potver and 
authority, sympathetic with the people, but with the sympathy of 
a strong and almost inexorable ruler ”, of ' a giant and not always a 
gentle giant of the law Alfred Lyall, who met him just after he 
had returned to England, wwote of him : , he has that turn for 

clear free opinions with an edge to theui wiiidi greatly attracts me. 
I am struck with the immense advantage to us Indians of getting 
such men to go out'to India ; the professional old Indian is without 
honour in this country ;. . . but wiieii Jlahie and Stephen come home 
with strong views on our: side, and strong impressions upon the real 
state of aifairs in the East, the public listens to them.” ® 

z’- ,HV S. 'Maine, Mffeds of ObsermiioM. of Jndm-. , ,, Sli. . , 

^ The FrieMof Indiii, xvi-{overlan.d-ecL), pp. Oil, 426 ; Tin Pkmmr^ I'lih 0(ftober, 
1886 ■; ' S.ir Richard" Temple, 3Ien aiid Events of Time m 38S, and Tim 

Story of my Life, i, 215-16. 

; . ® Sir H. M. Biwand, A. 



TUN-SUN (M M) 

By.Paul Wheatley ■ 

Writers oh the early liistory of South-East Asia have frequently 
referred to a country known to the Chinese as i|^ ^ {Tun-siirf}, 
but so far no one has collated all the aYaiiahle texts to furnish the 
fullest possible description of this shadowy state. The lollowiiig 
notes are an attempt to show that their assembly piwMes one of the 
earliest extant accounts of the Malay Peninsula, 

The first mention of the kingdom of occurs in the 

Liang sliu a Chinese dynastic history compiled in the first 

half of the seventh century A.D.^ 

3^ it # H "f ^ M ^ II M ® .1: ii :t T- 

+ M ^ S 3E ® tfe m @ M Ii # 

m ^ #( ^ s m m ^ tf 

m B m mmm m xm =fmmm mmm n 

m Mm n w Ji i% a b 

mm Mmm ^ ^ x w m m ft- 

^ M B mmo 

More than 3,000 li from the southern frontier [of Fu-nan] is 
the kingdom of Tun-sun^ which is situated on an ocean steppiiig- 
stone.^ The land is 1,000 U in extent ; the city is 10 U from the sea. 
There are five kings who all acknowledge themselves -^'assids of 
Fu-nan, The eastern frontier of Tun-sun communicates with 
Chiao-chou [Tonicing], the western with Tien-cJm [India] and 
An-Iisi [Parthia], All the countries beyond the frontier come and 
go in pursuit of trade, because Tun-stm curves round and 
projects into the sea for more than 1,000 U, The Chang-hai 
[South China Sea] ^ is of great extent and ocean-going junks liave 
not yet crossed it direct. At this mart east and west meet together, 
so that daily there are more than 10,000 people. Precious goods 


^ Liang shu Cg' ® Zl T* P3 S Edition), cLap. 54, £ 7, recto. 

2 For the interpretation of this phrase I am indebted to Arthur Waley who, m 
a personal communication, suggests that should be read as meaning 
stepping-stone. The significance of this emendation will become apparent in a later 
section of this essa3^ 

® See K’ang hsi izu tien (J^ gB ^ under and PV* wen j^nfu 
^ j]^), chap. 40, under 

JBAS. APEIL 1956, X- 
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and rare merchandise— there is nothing which is not there. 

Moreover, there is a wine-tree which reseniiiles tlie pomegranate. 

The juice of its flowers is collected and allowed to .stand in a jar : 

after a few days it becomes wine. 

This passage was first translated by Groeneveldt in 1879.^ 
Schlegel, in 1899, also claimed to have translated it,® but his 
rendering is clearly derived from a .similar pas.sage in the seventh- 
century Xan shill (|g Si)>® and not from the Liang sht. In 1903 
Paul Pelliot included this notice in his celebrated monograph on 
h\i-nan, but interpreted several significant .sentences in a manner 
radically different from that of Groeneveldt.-* Laufer's French 
translation was essentially' similar to Peliiofc’s,“ as was G. H. Luce’s 
English version of 1925.® In 1939 Sir Poland Braddell translated 
Pelliot’s rendering into English,’ and finally in 1948 both Mr. Han 
Wai-toon ® and Mr. Hsii Yiin-ts’iao ® publislied new versions. 
Chinese dynastic histories are devoid of punctuation, .so that 
translators can avail themselves of consideraldc latitude, but even 
so these scholars differ widely in their interpretations of certain parts 
of the above passage, and these discrepancies are most marked in 
those phrases which might throw light on the position of Tun-sun. 
The phrase ® 1^ Jb? for example, has been translated in the 

following ways. 

^W. P* Grocxieveldt/ vmi hd- GtnmUchap van K linden en 
Wetensehappenf vol, 39'(BataTia, 1879), now most ccmvciiieritly aceessible in revised 
form lu “Notes on the Malay Archipelago and ^falacca’", 3IiscfJiftnemi3 Papers 
relating to Indo-Chhm and the Indian Arcfdx}dagu, Second Series, voL i (London, 
1887), pp. 239-240. 

® G. Schlegel, “ Geographical Notes,’* Toung Puo (Leiden, 1899), pp. 38-4. 

sMh eg- % 2^ - + H Si Edition), fl$ # g. 78. 

recto. , ■ 

^ P. Pelliot, “ Le Pom-nan,” Bulletin de r£'eoh frangaise d^Exirtme-Orh'nt, tome 3 
(Hanoi, 1903), p. 263. 

® B. Laufer, “ Malabathron,” Jmrml Asiatiqm^ tome 12 {Paris ; Juillet-aout, 
1918), pp. 28-9. 

® G. H. Lmee, “ Comntri 6 S,'-He 2 ghbouring Burma,” Journal of the Burma Mesmrch 
Society^ vol. 14, pt. 2 (Bangoon, 1925), pp. 147-8. 

^ I)ato’ Six Boland Braddell, “ An Introduction to the Study of Ancient Times 
in the Malay Peninsula and the Straits of Malacca,” J ourml of the Malayan Branch 
of the Boyal Asiatic Society ^ voL 17, pt. 1 (October, 1939), p. 194. 

® Han Wai-toon, “ A Study on Johore Lama,” Journal of the South Sms Society f 
vol, 5, pt. 2, no, 10 (Singapore, 1948), pp. 17-35. 

®Hsu Ytin-ts’iao, “.Notes.' on Malay Peninsula in Ancient Toyages,” Jowmd 
of the South Seas Society, voL 6, pt. 2, No. 10 (1948), pp. 1-16. 
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Groeneveldt 

it is situated on a peninsula. 

Sclilegel 

situated upon a steep hM m the sea 

Pelliot 

qui est sur un rivage escarpe. 

Laufer 

situe sur une cote escarpee. 

Luce 

It lies on a rugged coast. 

Braddell 

which is upon a precipitous shore. 

Han 

on the irregular seacoasL 

Hsii 

it lies on a cliffy coast. 


The important passage 

M M B IS ^ # Si jI -& has also been variously 

translated. 

Groeiieveldt . . . the reasmi of this being that if from Ttm-sun 
you put out to sea for more them IfiOO you 
still have a vast ocean before you, which no ship 
has ever been able to cross. 

Sclilegel To the other side Tun-sun extends for more than a 

thousand miles into sea, where a boundless ocean 
is found, which ships have never been able to 
cross.^ 

Pelliot La raison en est que le Touen-siun fait une courbe 

et s'avance dans la met d plus de mille U. La 31er 
Immense est sans Umiies et on n'a pas encore pu 
la traverser directeinent. 

Laufer La j)osition geograpMque de Toun-sun, qui diorit 

une courbe et s^etend dans la mer phis de mille 
li, expUque ee fait, U Immense Ocean est sans 
limite et n'a pas encore etc traversi direclment. 

Luce The reason is that Tun-hsun curves round and 

enters the sea over 1,000 li. The Vast Ocea7% is 
shoreless ; yunhs cannot yet cross it direct, 

Braddell The reasmi is that Touen-siun makes a curve and 

goes out into the sea for more than a 1,000 li. 
The Great Sea is shoreless and one cannot go 
straight across it. 

Han Tuen Suen forms a bay in the sea as wide as a 

^ The passage iii the Nan sliih (p. 18 above) reproduces this phrase from the 
Liang shu. It is possible that SchlegeTs translation was influenced by the expanded 
phrase ft ill Jb which occurs in the T^'ung Hen ( ^ ^). 

^ This passage is not included in the notice in the Nan Mh which SoHegel used, 
but he translated an identical remark from the T'ung Hen ^). 
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ihommid N* If7if fke tide rises^ no shore mn 
be seen-. No sMjjs pms orer tlimiiif, 

Hsii,,' ... . the reason, of this being ihii Tmhsun extends 

more than IftOO li iuio the *' Ho:ell Rea nhkih is 
■ so vast that no ship has near ahk if^ cross it 
directly, . . 

These scholars whom I have quoted aho differ atrifmg tfiemselves 
oil other less important points. Definitive eertainry is not uttaiimble 
in the translation of such obscme passages, but tin* version proposed 
above has sought to do violence neither to geugnipliieal pruhability 
HOT to the structure of the Chinese senteiif es. 

It would seem that the l|| ^ of folio 7 is the sai^ie as || ^ 
mentioned two folios later in the Liamj shu ^ : — 

II « ic xjc g It IE M fl 1 -ik ili * I 
rj ii x it ii m cf i- 1 

m m ifii s 7^ "p s -X f! m ^ m. 

Once more he [Fan-man] used troops to attack and siihdiie the 
neigliboming kingdoms, which ail aekiiowleilgecl theiriselves liis 
vassals. He liiimself adopted tlie style of (Jieai King of Fu-mn, 
Then he ordered the construction of great sliips and cimsiiig right 
over the Changdmi, attacked more than ten kingdoms, including 
C¥u4u-Fim, Chiu’Ohib, and TiemswK He extended liis territory 
for 5*-6,000 U, Then he attacked the kingdom of (.‘/i/iidoL® 
Nothing more is heard of Tun-sun until we fiiui a quotation from 
the third-century Nmi cJmi i wu cJiih (|%* -Hi % preserved in 

the Tai p^ing yii lan^ which was compiled between A.iu t^77 and 983.^ 

m m mm mm ik ik m h f- m m nm 

3E/I m/if wh 

The Nan chou i teu cliili states that Tun-sun. k more than 3,000 K 
from Fu-nan, Originally it was an iiulepcmdeiit kingdom. 
A former king of Iu-na% was courageous ; he seized 

and subdued it. At present it is subject to Fu-ntuh 
In the same chapter the Tai p'mg yii km repeats the passage from 
the Nan sMh mentioned above, but goes on to add certain ethno- 
graphic details omitted from that account 

^ Uwng sJiu, ebap. 54, f. 9, recto. 

^ The country around the northern shores of the CUUf of Smm (see Braddell, 

op, eit., pp. 201-2). 

3 Chap, 788, f. 1, verso Edition). 

^ Chap. 788, ff. 1, verso, and 2, recto. 
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^ ^ ^ IB 0 ® JM ® M ^ ^ ^ 3: ^ ® 

;t 3c m"£^ Mm m m mn ^ 9k Am 

'mmm:M'Mm^±'M z^ ^ ^mmxm m m 

M M B B: M Ji if Mk M 
m z a ^ M m M u ^ ff M ^ m m b n 4- 

# 75 IE ^ ^ 

®>|- li fa m wi m M n ^ M B 75 
' m m m. m m Ao , 

, The ^Fu-nan ^ chi by Chu-CMhy sta^tes tMt of 

Tun-sun is a dependency of Fu-nm.^ Its king is called K’lm-lund 
In the country there are five hundred families of hu ^ from India, 
two fo-tu,^ and more than a thonsaiid Indian Brahmans. The 
people of Tun-sun practise their doctrine and give them their 
daughters in marriage ; consequently many of the Brahmans do 
not go away. They do nothing but study the sacred canon, bathe 
themselves with scents and flowers, and practise piety ceaselessly 
by day and night. In times of sickness they vow a bird burial 
With songs and dances they are escorted outside the town, where 
birds devour them. The remaining bones are burnt to ashes, put in 
an urn, and sunk in the sea. If the birds do not eat them, they are 
put into a basket. Burial by fire entails throwing oneself into the 
fire. The ashes remaining are put in a casket and entombment 
sacrifices are offered for an indefinite period. There is the wine- 
tree which resembles the pomegranate. Its flowers are gathered 
and their juice allowed to stand in a jar. After a few days it 
becomes an excellent intoxicating wine. 

This passage has also been translated into French by Pelliot (op. cit., 
pp. 279-280) ^ and into English by Luce (op. cit., pp. 149-150), 
while Braddeil has published an English version of Pelliot’s rendering 
(op. cit., p. 196). The principal difference between these interpreta- 

^ Probably represents Old Khmer Kurufi == king, regent — ^P. Pelliot, “ JDeiix 
Itineraires de Chine en Inde a la fin dn VIII® SU‘cle,” tome 4 (1904), 

pp. 228-230. 

^ The name hii (^) refers specifically to Mongol and Tartar tribes of Central 
Asia, but Pelliot is probably correct in saying that it includes Indians “ au sens 
large He also discerns in the distinction between %u and brahmans some indica- 
tion that the former were a merchant class (op. cit», p, 279, footnote 4). 

® Fo-fu has not been satisfactorily explained. It may mean either the Buddha or 
a shipa, Pelliot thinks the expression might possibly signify a buddhist 

^ Pelliot’s translation is reproduced by G. Ferrand, “ Le K’ouen-louen et les 
Anciennes Navigations Interoceaniques dans les Mers du Sud,” Jowrmd AsicUiqmf 
onzieme serie, tome 13 (Paris ; mars-avril, 1919), p. 242. 
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tiojis ajifl the tran.^Iation above arisen fro 
editions of the Tai ping gii km. In rlune « 
the f'l of the danse [=j 

by £!• PeUiot renders this as ef lent- otfrci 
blaiics de parfnms et de fieiirs an.! Luce a, 
up to them white vases 
day atwl night ”, However, 
arrived at this ii 
to mean a smrdl vase 
water pot of tlie cidiigraphcr an..l also 
lit == finger-bowls. 

A considerable part of this iiiforniatiui 
work dating from the end of the eight h cent urv 
ii§. II) of Tu-Yii, but bird burial is dc-i rihi d 
gieat rpiantities of flowers produced in Tit/i-tsu 


the use of different 
1 by J\iliot and Luce 
1^ ■&* rc] ilaced: 

.i’'>ii!uint‘iit des va.%8 

ami constautlv offer 
of perfumes and flowers witlmut ceasing, 

, •f’dliot (fuotnf.te Ci admits that he has 
iretarion witiiour eonvicth.n. The use of » 
is unu'iialj aithou'jh it does dcnit/jiafe the 
' - ’ “ccurs it) the c.vpression 
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this is considered an inferior course of action. If he is neither able 
to rush into the flames alive, nor is devoured by the birds, he is 
considered to be of bad character. 

The notice of the flowers also appears word for word in the T\d 
f'ing yil Ian, which adds further botanical details ^ : — 

M Mo ■■ 

The T'ang shu ^ states that the kingdom of Tun-sim produces 

huo-hsiang,^ This is propagated by suckers. Its leaves are lilre 
those of the tu-liang ^ and serve to perfume clothes. 

Nearly all the material quoted above also finds a place in chapter 176 
of the Tai p'ing Jiuan yil chi (it ^ ^ IS)> ^ geographical 

compendium published c. a.d. 980. 

It would seem, too, that there is one further reference to this 
kingdom to be found in the T^ai pHng yu lan ^ : — 

This passage has usually been read as follows : — 

m m mm in 

Bm Mm 

The Nan chon i ivu chih states that huo-hsiang grows in 
country of CKu-sun, The plant is of the fu-feng type, and in 
appearance is like the tuMang, It can be used for the preservation 
of clothing. 

But Laufer has amended ^ ^ to jg.® Moreover, Luce would 
read ^ M as ^ and interpret ® as dependent on’’ rather 
than as '"class” or kind."^ These emendations would bring 
passage into conformity with the notices discussed above : 

The Nan chou i wu chih states that huo-hsiang grows in 
country of Tien-sun, which is a dependency of Fu-nan . . . 
Finally, the Lo yang chia Ian chi flip ® IS) contains the 

following notice.® 


^ Chap. 788, f. i, verso. 

^ This probably refers to the T'^ang shih hm iuan ^ 
study of the history of the T’ang dynasty, written in the eleventh century. 

® Laufer (op. cit.) has demonstrated that ^ § was the plant known to 
ancient world of the West as malahailirony which he identifies as patchouli. As 
Pogostemon heyneanus this is found wild from India to the Philippines, 

^ Laufer has identified this plant as the Eupatorium (op. cit., p, 27, footnote 5). 


H 3? IS * ^ ^ P « H -I; H Si tfe m H, 

[Of his voyage to Fu-nan the monk] Ffiu-t'i-pa-t'o (Rodiiib- | 
hadra) himself says : After Journeyina northwards from Ko-tfing ' 

m m for one moiitli I reached the kiiigdorri of ium-thik. After , 
travelling northwards for eleven days I reacfied the kingdom of 
SuM-tieru From Sun-iien I voyaged nortliwards for thirty days, 
when I reached the kingdom of Fu-nan . * . 

Pelliot considers Erm-cMh to be identical with the country knomi 
varicHisly as C'hm<hih{% Vhkt4i ( 

and ChuAi (|f5 which I have elsewhere sliowii to he in all 
probability the same as that known to the Western world as 
Kde{K(hir))A 

The earliest wmrks in which Tiiursun is mentioned are the Liang 
slm and the Ean sMk, both from tlie seventh century a.d. These 
accounts may be called the geographical basis. Then supplementary 
detail, deriving from the third century 'Xan chmi i wu chih, is pre- 
served in the Tai ]4i}ig yil Jan, together wit!) ethnographic^ informa- 
tion from the Fti-nan chi of the fifth century. The caionnotis number 
of flow'ers and the existence of kuoAmang are noted in the eighth- 
century Tung lien and the Tai gLing yil km, while there is also a 
summary account of Tm-sun in the San fs\ii fu hui. It is clear that 
we must seek the earliest source of these notices in some work 
written before the third century (the date of the Xan ehou i mi ehih), 
wfith possible additions until the seventh century (Liang Sku and 
Nan Skill), The clue to this early source is to be found in tlie Tai 
p'ing yil Ian, w’here vre find successive sections beginning 0 ^ tfe 
^ i 0 • • This refers to the #1 i # account 

^ T'ai p'ing yil Ian, eliap. 790, x>reservmg a rniotation tmm tlie third-eentury 
Nan chon i VM chih. 

^ Liang shii, chap, o4, 

® T'ai p'ing hiian yu chi, chap. 177, and Tung Hen, chap. ISS. 

^ Liang shu, chap. 54, and Shut chingchn, chap. i. 

® P. Wheatle 5 % ‘‘ Belated Conimente on Sir Roland Braddeil's Study of Ancient 
Times,’’ Journal of the Malayan Branch of the Boyal A-'=iiaik Sockty^ vol. 2H, pt. 1 
(Singapore, 1955), pp. 78-98. 

® Tai pHng yil hn, chap. 787, ff. 3, 4, 5 (sectionsi on ^ ;j|;; |g; g, 

H 3£#!,etc.). 

’ xUso hnown as the Fu-rmn chmn and Fn-mn chi in the SMi 

eking cku ; as the Fu^nan an |g^) in the Tai p'ing -yil Ian, and as 

K'ang Tai ivai huo chmn ^ ^ ff ) in the Shih chi cheng i. 
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piiHisIiecl on the return of aftfl fim* Yhi§ frciiii a 

to Fii-mHj c. 245 '-25^1 While in the iiirnbA.%wioii« liffiffi 

about the countries (h' the Sea,^* some of %%’likh arkiKiwI«l|!od 

the suzerainty of the l^reat Kini/2 mni iknr memoirs are 

the primary source of liu^ iiotiee^i of Muificrril thmuiih flie 

Chinese histories and uen^irraphies of the eiiMiin^ ceiitiirins. 

The geiiiznipliieal iiifornuitioii in the iiho%u‘* ttxtn m obhriirr, hut 
one point stands out rh/arly : the nniiiihst of the Liaiit! «lyf»5ly fiilly 
appreciated the cardinal factor in the hi^fnry of the ^Iiiiiiy Peiiiiistik, 
nainely its penirisiilar form obtruded atiorart the sm-rciiite 
India and China C‘ ciirves round an<i projectis iiitci tlie mm 

formore than I JhHil/ , . , At this mart East and West m€»rt tcigetfieri 
so that daily there are more than pei>j>le*’|* 5Ic>st scriiokrs 

have, indecfh placed Tun-mH on the Peidnstda, hut ita prmse 
location has been a matter of ecmlroversy. Oenenilly sficaking, 
investigators have proposeii two situations: the ktliiinia and the 
southern tip of the Peninsiila. Behegei, for example, derival the 
name Tuiirmai from a Tliai iJfm-swhi, meaning ** The Land of 
Gardens 'h- Uiifortumittdy we now know that the Thai did not 
establish themselves on the isthmus for nearly another tkMi»nd 
years and this ingenious theory is therefore no longer aclmi»ible* 
Luce thought that a site cm the Isthmus of Kra would accord with 
-Fan-man’s strategy, which could then be interprets as an out- 
flanking movement desigm?d, in modem Jargon, to encircle CMm-lm 
(see p. 20 above).® Pelliot, too, after some hesitation, declared for 
the isthmus. (Vmimentmg on the passage ® ® ^ ^ 

Ifi M ^ 4L La phrwe eWnoise n’est pas 

claire. Le sens que J’adopte... me semblerait favoriser !’id6e d*iin ' ■ 
traiisbordement de roarchandkes a travers Fisthme de Kra; les 
jonques chinoises nkiiraient pas os6 se diriger directement des 
cotes de FAnnam sur !e dteoit de Malacca ; par suite, obligte de ' ^ 
longer la cote, elles 6vitaieiit une ^nome perte de temps 
s’arrMant a i’isthme de KraF’ * . ' ■ 

Mr Han Wai-toon, on the other hand, reprints the school of' ' 
thought which interprets the role of Tun-mn as that of an' entrepot 
at the southern tip of the Peninsula.^ The rs^ular alternations, of ; . 
the monsoons meant that ships from China' and the Arohip^agb 
were on their way home when th<m from fodfo ^ arrived' ; at ;_^|he 

^ See p. 20 above. ^ Soblegel, op. 'f. M.;' op. ' A, p. 156. 

^ Peliiot, op. oit., p. 26S, footaaoio 1. ^y:: 
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Peiiinsukj and %dce versa, ;Tlae resulting need to store inerelianclise 
from season to season-led to'the rise of a siiecfssioii of trading centres 
where the sea-route rounded the Feiiinsula. In the Ptolemaic 
Geography just such an entrepot is re|n’eseiited hy the emporkm 
of Sahara^ and ill'. Han envisages Tmi-mm as performing a similar 
function in the third century a.b. He also cianiis to have identified 
a settlement of this nature some dozen niiies inside tlje estuary of 
the Johore Eiver, at the ■modern village of Johoro Lama, which, lie 
uncompromisingly identifies as the old cajutal of TuH'Hmh As 
evidence of tlie antiquity of this settlement lie achluees coarse 
pottery sherds, stamped tvith formal designs, whidi are found 
superficially on this' site, mixed with Ming hlne-and- white ware. 
On the strength of the. .resemhlance of these sherds to jiottery 
excavated at Han-period Idliis-in the Tliaii-lioa province of Aiinain, 
Mr. Han and Dr. H. G. Q,. Wales ^ ascribe this stamped ware to the 
early years of the Christian era. But similar btamped designs are 
also to be found on pottery maiiiifacturecl in Perils in tiie nineteen- 
twenties, and I consider that the antiquity of these coarse sherds is 
by no means proven. Gn two expeditions to Johore Lama I have 
failed completely to find evidence supporting the antiquity claimed 
by Mr. Han and Dr. Wales, and certainly no indication that here 
was, indeed, the flourishing capital of Tun -sun 

Sir Eoland Braddell compromised lietween these two interpreta- 
tions and concluded that : “ Tun-sun must have been a generic 
name for the Malay Peninsida.’^ There is nothing/* lie added, to 
show wdiether this town [the capital, vide Liang p. 17 above] 
was in the north or the -south of the Peninsula. , . ® On the 
evidence he had collected this was a reasonable conclusion, but 
Braddell admitted that'he.had not seen the account of Boclhibhadra’s 
voyage as related in the Lo gang ohia Jan iM (p. 24 above). This 
states clearly that StmTien {= Timrsmi =- Tun-sun) was some 
thirty days’ sail from Fti-nan and eleven clays northwards from 
Kou-cMh fl). I have elsewhere shown that Kou-ehik was the 

^ H» G. Q, Wales, Aicliaeological Uesearches on Ancient Indian Colcmkatioii in 
Malaya,” Journal of the Mahtjan Branch of the Royal Amaiic Sofiriio vol. 18, pt. 1 

(1940), pp. 61^3. 

®Tlie results of these expeditions are snmmaik.tHl hy G. de G. Sieveking, 
P. Wheatley, and C. A. Gibson-Hill in *^The Investigations at Johoro l-*anm 
Journal of the Malayan Branch of the Royal ABiutic Hockly, voi. 27, pt, 1 (Singapore, 
1954), pp. 224-“233, 

® Braddell, Amient Times, vol. 17, pt. 1 (1039), p. 201. 
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place which, is better known as Chii-li f ij), the name under which 

it occurs in the Lmng situ, the Bhui eking chu, and the T’ai p’ing yil 
Ian} This kingdom was in turn known to the west as Kole poUs, 
and I have demonstrated that this town was almost certainly 
situated on the estuary of the Kuantan River. We do not know 
Bodhibhadra’s precise landfall on the coast of Fu-nan, but it does 
seem that Tun-sun was rather less than one-quarter of the distance 
(i.e. eleven days’ sailing) from Chii-li to Fu-nan. In any case this 
formula places Tun-sun on the isthmus rather than on the Peninsula 
proper, a location wholly in accord with the Liang s7m notice -which 
describes it as “ lying on an ocean stepping-stone ”, that is, a place 
where one crosses from one sea to another. This, together with the 
fact that Tun-sun -R'as in commmiication with countries beyond 
both the Bay of Bengal and the South China Sea, and that traders 
came from both east and west, surely implies that the country 
occupied the whole breadth of the isthmus. Moreover, as the territory 
of Tun-sun was 1,000 li in extent, it would have included a con- 
siderable length of coastline. 

There is one obvious discrepancy in the description of the country 
as set forth in the Liang sJm. In one sentence we are told that “ the 
land is 1,000 U in extent ” (1& T* S). but a few columns later 
■we find that “ it curves round and projects into the sea for more than 
1,000 ” (i@ A ^ M)- This last sentence has led 

at least one investigator to believe that part of the state bordered 
the northern shores of the Gulf of Siam,® but we know that this 
region was already occupied by the kingdom of Chin-lin ^ 

It seems more likely that when the annalist -wrote i® ^ H he 
w’as unconsciously using the part for the whole and referring to the 
Peninsula rather than to the country of Tun-sun itself. The capital 
W' e knoAv to have been some ten U inland, whence we may infer -with 
safety that it was on some river. 

The fact that Tun-sun was itself partitioned among five monajchs 
implies that some higher form of political organization than that of 
a simple tribal society was developing on the Peninsula, while the 
Liang shu and the Nan chou i wu chih both state expressly that, as 
a result of Fan-man’s conquests. Tun-sun acknowledged the 

1 P. -Wheatley, “ An Early Chinese Kefeienca to Part of Malaya,” The Malayan 
Journal of Tropical Geography, vol. 5 (Singapore, 1955), pp. 57-60. 

“ e.g. L. P, Briggs, “ The Khmer Empire and the Malay Peninsnla,” The Far 
Eastern Quarterly, vol. 9, no. 3 (Ithaca, 1960), p. 259. 

* p. 20 above. 
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suzerainty of Fu-mn, But- whatever t!ie political eoiiclition of 
Ttm-suny there is no doubt that we have in the. F'lMfdk eM (p. 21 
above) one of the earliest expdieit aeeoiints of the liifflisioo of Indian 
cultural iiifi lienees in South-East Asia* A ccoisideralile number of 
Brahmans had established- themselves in the country and possibly 
a colony of Indian ' traders. There is also an obscure reft*rence to 
Buddhist influence. But the most important haiture of this deserip-* 
tion is the mention of iinioBS between Indians and iiicligeiious 
women. The deveiopnient of the Hindiiizetl states of South-East 
Asia presupposes that such intermingling of Indians and loc^al ^moiips 
did occufj but this is the only contemporary immtion <jf }iroeess 
in operation. It is noteworthy^ too, that the local people at least 
professed to follow the teaching of the Braliijians, 

The Chinese historians also insist on the |irevalence of km Immig 
{=r nmhbatkm'fi = patchouli) and Laiifer has drawn attention to an 
interesting point in connection with this plantd In the Periflm of 
the Ergikman Sea, an account of the trade of the Indian Ocean, 
probably compiled about the year a.i>, 100;- there occurs a descrip- 
tion of a malahatlu'OH mart on the I)orders of China and India : — 

‘‘ Each year a tribe of men with sliort bodies and broads flat 
faces, and of a peaceable disposition, gatlier on the borders of the 
land of This. They are known as Besahe, and are almost mdiolly 
uncivilized. Accompanied by their wives and ehiklren,^ and 
carrying large packs and plaited baskets of mdiat look like green 
vine-leaves, they assemble at a place between their own country 
and the land of This. There they spread out the baskets under 
themselves as mats and feast for several days, after which they 
return to their own country in the interior. Then the local 
inhabitants, who have been watching them, come and collect their 
mats, and pick out from the fibres the strands wliich they caE 
fGtfoi>. They arrange the leaves close togetlier in several layers 
and roll them into bails, which they transfix with fibres from the 
mats. There are three sorts : those made from the largest leaves 
are called large-baE malabathron ; those from the smaller are 
called mediiim-baU malabathron, and those of the smallest, the 

^ Laiifer, op. cit., pp. 7-9 and 39-40. 

® IFor the dating of some of the Indian seetionsj of t!ii» work see J. A. B. Palmer, 
“ Periplus Maris Brythraei ; the Indian Evidence as to the Date ” Clrniiml 
Quarterly, vol 41 {London, 1947), pp. 136-141. 
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small-ball malabathron. There are thus three sorts of malabathron. 
It is imported into India by those folk who prepare it.” ^ 

These Besatw have usually been compared with the Ptolemaic 
Ssesadi, who are also described as shaggy dwarfs with large faces and 
white skins. 

Mera^v Se rod ^Ifidov opovg Kal rod B'qTTvpov dpovg TaKopaloi 
pbiv elcriv dpKrtKwr^poi^ KopavSaKaXoL avrovg, €tra 

IlaaadSat ovgvrreprovMaLavSpov TliXaSai' KaXavcri S’cyrca? 
Tovg UarjadSag *€L(jI yap koXo^oI Kal Saaetg Kal TrXarvTrpdorcoTroi, 
XevKol §e rag ypoag.^ 

These same people are also without doubt the debilitated tribes 
mentioned by the Pseudo-Callisthenes in a quotation from 
Scholastikos of Thebes ^ ; — 

“ When I noticed that Indians used to arrive from Axum in 
small boats to trade, I attempted to penetrate further and 
arrived among the pepper-gathering Bisades, They are a very 
small and debilitated peo|)le, who live in rock-shelters. By reason 
of the configuration of their country they are adept at climbing 
steep crags, so that they can collect pepper from the tree. This, 
according to Scholastikos, is a small shrub : The Bisades are 
a rachitic and deformed people with large heads. They are 
unshaven and have lanl^ hair.” 

It is indeed an attractive hypothesis to see some connection 
between the malabathroii-'pmd.uohig countries of the Greek texts and 
the sources of huodisiang mentioned by the Chinese historians, but 


^Translated from the text of H. Frisk, “Le Periple de la Mer Erythree/^ 
Edgsholas Arsshrift, vol. 33 (Goteborg, 1927), pp. i-ix, 1-145. 

^ From the text of L. Renou, La Geographie de PtoUmee : Elnde, VII {Paris, 
1925), p. 52. 

® From the text of C. Muller, Psetido-Callisthenes (Paris, 1840). St, Ambrose also 
prepared a Latin version of this passage : — 

. . . ut narrabat Scholasticus ; et quod de Aethiopiae et Persiae finibus et 
Auxumitarum locis ibi mercatores emendi, vendendi permutandaeque rei 
gratia conveniunt ; et quod piper ibi nascitur, in magnaque colligitur copia. 
Ipsa autem admodum parva et inutilis gens est, quae intra speluncas saxeas 
vivit, et per praeeipitia magna discurrere natura patriae edocta consuevit. Piper 
autem cum ramuseulis suis colligitur : ipsas autem arbores quasi quasdam 
humiies ac parvulas stirpes esse dicebat. Nam et ipsos exigues homunculos esse, 
et grandia quaedam capita asserit habere cum laevibus et detonsis capillis. 
(From the text of J. P. Migne, Pcdrologiae curam completm, Paris, 1844.) 


aU such theories can only be speculative. XeiMir>r the IWiplm nor 
the Geogmphj aUude to the ethnographic detaii.s described in tliP 
T m p mg yii Imi and the T’n»g lim. 


IBN AL-SAMH * 

. V: ^ M. BTiim , ■ 

. (Plates! xAHE II) ■ 

Yahya Bv ‘adi played an important role in tie Hstory of 
Aristotelian studies in Islam. By iis extensive actmty as 
translator, as textual critic, and as interpreter, lie ga\e a 
impetus to tie study of Aristotle. He can clearly be reco^i^^ed as 
tie bead of a distinct school of pliilosopbers, and his influence 
remained discernible for several generations, especially m the 
sclioors tradition of Aristotelian interpretation. 

Most of the Aristotelian teaching of Yahya has come down to us 
in the form transmitted by two pupils of his, Abu l-Khaj r b. 
al-Khammar and Abu ^Aii b. al-Samh. It is the second with whom 
we are concerned hered Two manuscripts — one containing the 
Physics, the other the Rhetoric of Aristotle — ^are the documents 
attesting his share in transmitting the Aristotelian teaching of his 
master, Yahya b. 'Adi. 

Before examining these manuscripts, it wiU be well to summarize 
what we know of Ibn al-Samh from other sources. Unfortunately 
the original sources are few, while at present days the name of this 
scholar, who will now take his place in the chain of those who handed 
down the tradition of Greek philosophy in Islamic lands, has fallen 
into almost complete oblivion.^ 

A brief mention of him is made by Ibn al-Qifti (pp. 411-12) : 
" Abu 'All b. al-Samh the logician [al-7mntip) of 'Iraq. He excelled 
in the art of logic, "which he also taught ; people were eager to 
benefit by his teaching. He commented on the difficult parts of this 

* Dedicated to Dr. S. van den Bergli for his seventieth birthday. 

^ For Abnl-Khayr b. al-Khammar, cf. B. Walzer, in OrienSt 195a, 91 if., passim. 

^ D. S. Margoliouth, On the Arabic version of Aristotle^ s Hhetoric, Semitic Steadies 
in memory of Alexander Koliut, Berlin, 1897, 376 : “ Ibn Samh is certainly the 
celebrated logician of Baghdad, to whom the poet Abii’l-*Ala’ al-Ma*arrI alludes in 
a verse of his Lnzumiyyat (Eg. ed. p. 236), and whose floruit may be put about 
A.H. 300 or A.D. 900.” J. Sohacht and M. Meyerhof, The Medico-Philosophical 
Controversy between Ibn Butlan of Baghdad and Ibn Bi^todn of OairOf 63 : Abu 
‘All ibn al-Samali,” and note 19 : “ This is probably Abul-Qasim Asbagh h. 
Muhammad b. al-Samah, famous Hispano-Arabio mathematician and astronomer ; 
d. in his birthplace, Granada, in 426/1035 {lAU., ii, 39 foil. ; Brockelmann, i, 472 ; 
Suter, 85 ; Sarton, i, 715).” Kh. Georr postulated for Ibn al-Samh a date anterior 
to 209/824 (cf. below, section (ii)). It was only in the catalogue of d© Jong and 
ae Goeje that he has been correctly dated, at least implicitly t as the teacher of 
al-Ba§ri who died in 436/1044 (cf. below, p. 38, note 1). 
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science, composing good commentaries on tlie books of Aristotle 
wiiicb were widely copied, became famous and luul great influence 
among students. He died in Jumada II, 418 (fJuly-Augiist, 1027).” 

Ibn al-Samb is mentioned twice by lii.s coutemporaiy Abu 
Hayyan al-Tawbidi in bis al-Muqabasat. (i) The third chapter 
(ed. al-Sandubi, 139) begins as follows : “ One day a cou\-er.sation 
on ethics took place in the house of Ibn Sa‘drui. The company 
present included ‘Isa, Nazif al-RumI, Ibn al-Sanih, and other 
sTiaykhs of the Cliristians.^ All these were eagiu .students of philo.sophy 
and held in great affection those who occupied themselves with 
it . . .” (ii) The second passage, from the begiiuiing of the seven- 
teenth muqdbasa (p. 160), shows us the two main di.scii.iles of Yaliya 
b. ‘Adi in the company of each other : ‘‘ Ibn Siiwar [ i.e. llui al- 
Khammar] was asked in the shop^ of I])u al-Samh in Bab 
al-Taq®...” 

We learn from the first passage that Ibn al-Samh wa.s a Christian ; 
the same is implied in the line of AbuT-‘Ala’ a!-3Ia‘arri, to which 
Margoliouth has called attention (cf. above, p. 31,note2). Illustrating 
his thesis that the world treats in the same manner noble and low, he 
says {Luzumiyydt, Cairo, 1891, i, 235) ; — 


Wa-asMhu’l-8hanji wa-ld imd/win 


ha-ashdbi’hii Zur‘aia wa'hni 
SamM 


“ Though there is no comparison between them, the companions of 
the Sharif are like the companions of Ibn Zur'a and Ibn (al-)Samh ”. 
As the scholium, which goes back to AbuT-‘Ala’ himself, * explains, 
by ‘‘Sharif” is meant the great theologian al-lMurtada, while 
“ Ibn Samh and Ibn Zur'a are Christians belonging to the people 


■P ^ ® 


Ibn al-Khammar and Ibn al-Samb also appear togetlier in an 
utterance of Ibn Sina quoted in a letter by a disciple of bis 
(al’MuhdJmtMt, MS. Oxford 456, Leiden 864 ; not in the edition 


^ Corrected according to the excellent Leiden manuscript, no. 144-3 ; the text 
of the very bad edition reads ; ‘Isa b. Thaqif al-RumI Abul^Samh and other 
sliayhhs of the Christians.” 

^Read with the Leiden manuscript; fl duhkan h al’-Sam^i (ed. : wa-km h. 
al-Sam^). According to this passage, Ibn al-Samfi probably earncjd his livelihood 
as a bookseller, 

® Cf. G. Le Strange, Baghdad in the days of the GalipJmU, 178 , 218 . 

shall show on another occasion that this, as well as other scholia in the 
printed edition, go back to Abu’l*‘Ala’. 
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of ‘A. Badawi, Aristu ‘ini aVArah)?- Ibn Siaa deals with the 
philosophers of Baghdad in a spirit of virulent sarcasm. In order to 
taunt the unfortunate butts of his devastating attack, Abu’l-BaraJ 
b. al-Tayyib and an unnamed companion, he is even ready to grant 
some words of condescending praise to the main representatives of 
the Baghdad school one generation before — ^not that they had much 
reason to be grateful for the doubtful complnnent . Abu hB-hayi 
b. al-Eharnmar and Ibn al-Samh, in spite of their limited capacity, 
were better than these, as far as their application to this or that little 

corner of this or that book was concerned 

This is not the place to inquire into the reasons of Ibn Sina’s 
contempt for the Baghdad philosophers, a sentiment exinessed by 
him on every possible occasion.^ At any rate, in his own way-~and 
it is possible that Ibn Sina was not quite wrong in saying : liis 
“limited” way— Ibn al-Samh was quite creditable a scholar— as 
the remnants of his scientific activity clearly show.® 

(i) Aristotle’s Physics as Interpreted by Ibn al-Samh and his 
Disciple Abu’l-Husayn (or Abu’l-Hasan) al-Basei 

The precious manuscript, which is our main source for the Arabic 
translation of the Physics and the only one for its traditional 
exegesis in the school of Yahya b. ‘Adi, belongs to the University 
Library in Leiden. It bears the number 583 Warn, and is described 
in the Catalogue of the library (by P. de Jong and M. J. de Goeje, 
1866), iii, 310 ff. (The cataloguers made some valuable observations 
about the identity of al-BasrI, quoting Ibn Khallikan— cf. below — 
and about the possible identity of the commentary with that 
mentioned by Hajji Khalifa — see note 3.) 

^ See now, for some more details, the Appendk-e in S. Pines, La ** PhilosopMe 
orientale ” d\4.vicenne et sa poUmique conire les JBagdadiem, Archives^ d'^hisioire 
doctrinale et litieraire du moyen age, 1953, 35 fi. 

2 See now the article of Pines quoted in the preceding note. (The present article 
Was finished before the appearance of Pines’ study.) 

3 Ibn ai-Samh is mentioned by Ibn Butlan among the representatives of the 
sciences of the ancients w^ho — as well as other learned men — died within the space 
of some ten years (quoted by Ibn Abi U§aybi‘a, i, 242, translated by Schacht and 
Meyerhof in the passage quoted in p. 31, note 2). A compendious commentary of 
Ibn al-Samh on the Physics of Aristotle is mentioned by Hajji Khalifa, s.v. 
8am'‘ aLKiydn {waM'hn ahSaml 'aid Mdha%Mtdb sharh ha%jawdmi') ; it is possible 
that the reference is to the commentary which forms the subject of the next section 
of the present article. (This is also assumed fey de Jong and de Goeje in their 
description of the Leiden manuscript.) 

JKAS. APEIL 1956. ^ 
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The scribe of the manuscript— about u'lioiii the eatalogiiers offer 
no oomnient when reproducing the coloplion wlicjre his name figures 
as: Ahu%H€ilam MtikM AbuTri lakain its seriijcr'^-^eau be 
identified as a man of some fame. At the end of book (foL 150 r) 
he gives a fuller form of his name : ipu-kaiaki AhnA-Hukm 
d-Maghribl ^ U-mfiih '' Abu'hHakain the Jlagliribi wrote it for Ms 
own use ’h In view of this fuller form of the name and the date 
524/1129-1130 in which the manuscript was writtr^ri, there can be 
hardly any doubt that the scribe is kieiitiiiable with tlie ji'Iiysiciaii 
■ and poet Abul-Hakam alAIaghribL about wlirmi tlie l>iogrii}hers, 
both those of physicians (Ibn abQifti, fill : Ibii Alu L-siybihi, ii, 
144 ff.) and of men of letters (Imad abDni ajd^fiilianr, Khafdat 
ahQasr, MS. Paris 3329, foL121rff.; Ibn Khallikaii, no. 332; 
al-Maqqarb i, 548, 898) have many details to tell- 
Abul-Hakam ‘Ubayd Allah ^ b. al4luzafiar b. 'Abd Allah 
al-Bahili, surnamed Taj al-Hiikamah was of a family originally of 
Almeria,^ though he himself was born in the Yaniaii in 180/1093-4. 
He emigrated to ‘Iraq — ^froni the account of Ibn xlbl ‘Cpybiha one 
would infer via Damascus, but the passage in question is not con- 
clusive. Ibn Abi Usaybi'a quotes some verses composed in Basra 
in 521/1127-8. In Iraq he entered the service of ah' Am (‘Aziz 
al-Din) Abu Nasr Ahmad b. ffimid b. iliibaminad b. lJuh ® 
al-Isfahani. This person, an uncle of Mmad aH)m al-Isfahani, is 
well known in contemporary history. (A 1>iographieal notice in 
Ibn Khallikan, no. 76 ; cf. also Ibn al-Atbir, x, 433.) He was 
a financial administrator {musiawfl.) of the Saljilq sultan Mahmud. 
In 525/1130-1 he was arrested, transported to Takrit, and killed 
there the following year (Ibn Khallikan and Ibn al-Athfr, x, 471, 
480). AbuT-Hakam was put by the imiskipjl in charge of the 
travelling hospital of the army, wdiick used to be carried by forty 
camels. A colleague of his in that emplopnent was Sadul al-Dln 
Abul-Wafa^ b. al-Murakhkham, w^ho became, under the caliphate 
of al-Muqtafi (530-555/1136-1160), Chief Qadi of Baghdad. ‘‘ When 
misfortunes befell al-‘Aziz ’’—says Ibn al-Qiftl, alluding to the fall 

^ There are no points, but there can, of course, be no doubt about the reading* 

® Cf. Brockelmann, i, 321, where only Ibn Khallikan and al-rUaqqari are quoted* 

3 Correct “ ‘Abd Allah ” in the edition of Ibn al-Qiftl. 

* Correct “ al-Mursi in the edition of Ibn abQiftL 

® So Ibn Khallikan, who gives the etymology of the name : Persian uhih 

eagle ; the spelling in the edition of Ibn al-Qift! is to be corrected accordingly 
(iJ T instead of ^j). 
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of the mustawfi, in 626/1130-1—“ Abul-Hakam was disgusted with 
‘Iraq and left it, proposing to go to the Maghrib.” Pleased, iiowevcr, 
with the cheapness of life in Damascus, he settled there. He died in 
that city on the 4th of Dhu’I-Qa'da, 549/lOth of January, 1155. 

Abu’l-Hakam, who according to the words of a historian quoted by 
Ibn Khallikan “ united in himself literature and science (hikma) ”, 
was notorious as a gay fellow. The biographers quote many verses 
from his diwdn, mainly consisting of humorous poetry, to illustrate 
his exuberant spirits. A favourite trick of his Was, for instance, to 
compose dirges, as often as not in a licentious style, on persons still 
alive. 

From our manuscript, however, as well as from tlie assurances of 
the biographers, we see that his proclivity for frivolous verse did not 
exclude a deep interest in serious scientific study. As a matter of 
fact, the accurate care with which he copied the manuscript of the 
Physics, diligently and painstakingly transcribing the various 
matters contained in his original, and noting all the particularities 
of his original, bears witness to exact and conscientious scholarship. 

The notes at the end of the various books into which the Pliysies 
is divided allow us to follow the journeys of Abu’l-Hakam during the 
year 524/1129-1130 — that is a year or so before his leaving ‘Iraq for 
good. It was in course of these journeys that he busied himself with 
copying the manuscript, noting down at the end of each book where 
and when its copying was finished. 

Omitting the customary eulogies, we read at the end of book i 
(fol. 16v) : “ It was finished in Khuzistan, in al-Qasr, on the 1st of 
Safar, a.h. 524.” At the end of book ii (fol. 32r) : “ It was finished 
in Jundaysabur in Khuzistan, the 22nd of §afar, a.h. 524 ” ; book iii 
(fol. 53r) : “It was finished in Eabi‘ I, in ‘Askar Mukram ” ; 
book iv (fol. 113v) : “ It was finished in the end of Rajab, a.h. 524, 
in Baghdad ” ; book v (fol. 150r) : “It was finished on the 20th of 
Sha ban, 524, in Baghdad. Abu’l-Hakam al-Maghribi wrote it for 
his own use ” ; book vi (fol. 185r) : “ It has been checked with the 
original [praise be to God], in Shawwal a.h. 524.” The colophon at 
the end of hook vii (fol. 240v) contains no date. At the end of the 
book (fol. 235v, the last page of the MS.) : “ It was finished on the , 
1st of Dhu’l-Qa‘da, a.h. 524, in the City of Peace (i.e. Baghdad). , . . 
(hole in the MS.) wrote it for his own use.” 

So we follow Abu’l-Hakam on his journey (of whose purpose we 
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know notliing) &om ai-Qap (Dizful) ^ tlirough Junclayiabur^ and 
‘Askar Mnkram® to Baghdad, industrioiisly eont inning Ids work. 
The same conscientious accuracy displayed in recording the data of 
his scribal activity recurs in the complete iuforniatwn given by him 
about the manuscript that served him as a model for his copy. 

The antecedents of his copy are told in the long colophon at the 
end of book i, a s mall part of which has been (iuuted above. A trans- 
lation of the full text will follow presently. It is, however, con- 
venient to anticipate its contents by giving an account of the 
scholar from whose manuscript the copy of AlmT-Hakam derives— 
not directly, but by one remove. 

Abu’l-Husayn (or AbuT-Hasaii ■*) Jluhammad b. ‘Ah b. al-Tayyib 
al-Basrl is known both feom the hiogiuphical dii.'tionaries and the 
works of the theologians. Biographical notes about him are to be 
found in al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, Ta’rikh BayMud, iii, IGO ; Ihn 
TCka.llika.n, no. 620 ; Ibn al-Qifti, 293 ; Ibn Taghribirch, v, 38 ; 
Ibn al-‘Imad, ShadJiardt al-Dhahab, a. 436 ; Hajji Khalifa, s.v. 
al-MuHatmd ® ; al-BayhaqI, Skirh "VyiiH 5IS. Leiden 

Landberg 215, i, 130 (whence Ibn al-llurtada, ed, Arnold, The 
Mu‘tazila, 70). From these we see that Abu'l-Husa}m, who died on 
Tuesday, 6th Rabi‘ II, 436/30th October, 1044, in Baghdad, was 
a Mu'tazihte theologian of considerable importance and, in fact, his 
views are sometimes quoted by authors of dogmatical treatises 
(cf. A. S. Tritton, Muslim Theology, 193 ; a closer study would no 
doubt bring to light more references). It may be noted that his w'ork 
on the principles oifiqh, al-Mu^Ummi, mentioned as a classical work 
by the authors of the biographical note.s on him, is still extant. 
A copy of volume ii is preserved in the library of the Grand Mosque 
in San‘a’, founded by the late Imam Yahya ; see Fihris Kutuq 
al-KMzdm al-MuiawakMliyya, San'a’, no date (about 1940), p. 131, 

^ Al-Qa§r “ Castle ”, is another name for Dixful (in Persian = “ The Castle 
Bridge ”), in full : Qa§r al-Runash “ Castle of al-Runash ”, Enr, of Jslam^ 
s.v. Bizful, and G. Le Strange, The Eastern Lands of the CaUidmie, 238. 

2 Jimdaysabur was famous for its medical school during the Sasanid and early 
Islamic periods ; see Etio. of Islanif s.v. Bjundisabur, and Be Strange, 238. 

® Important town, see Em. of Islam, s.v,, and Le Strange, 237. 

^ Most of the biographical works seem to vTite AbiCl-Husayn, while the 
manuscripts of the aUMu'tamad write Abii’i-Hasan. As we shall see, Abu’l-Hakam 
also wrote Abu’l-Hasan. It is difficult — and not very important — to decide which 
is the correct form. 

^ He gives 463 as the year of al-Ba§ri’s death, which is a manifest error. 

® I hope to give more details about this important work, the main source of Ibn 
al-Murtada for his treatment of dogmatics, on another occasion. 
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'"All b. al-Tayyiby by Sulaymin b. Nasir b. Sa"!d (said to be '' a scbolar 
of the sixth ceiitErj is to be fotind in the same library : see Fikris, 
p. 131 . According to a report in Islamic Culture, 1947, 425, 
Dr. Hamidnllah brought from Yaman a manuscript of “ Tajrid 
al-MuHamad by Abul-Hasan , Muhammad Ibn ‘Aliy al-Basriy ; 
this seems to be another abridgment of the book. Finally there is 
no doubt that oiir book is meant by “ Z. al-MuHa^rudfl usiil al-Jiqh ' ' 
by “ Muhammad b. 'Abd al-Eahman Abud-Hasan al-Basri 
al-Mu'tazili (read Muhammad b. ‘Ali), said to have died 

463/1070 (read 436/1044), of which the second volume is to be 
found in the library of the Laleli mosque, Istanbul, no. 788 
(Brockelmami, Sup][!>leme7U, i, 669 ^ ; the erroneous date is no doubt 
derived from Hajjl Khalifa). 

The interesting thing about this Mu‘tazilite is that he had, 
according to various authors, strong leanings towards philosophy* 
“ The followers of Abii Hashina (this seems to mean the later 
Miftazilites in general) disliked him for two reasons ; first, because 
he sullied himself with the doctrines of philosophy and the words 
of the ancients {kaldm al~awd^il), secondly because he tried in his book 
to refute the heads of the school {maslid^ ikh) and demolish their 
proofs ’’ (Ibn al-Murtada, after al-Bayhaqi). “ He (viz. al-Basri) 
in all his opinions follows the methods of the philosophers, refuting 
his Mu‘tazilite masters, by examiaing their proofs, in a bad way ’’ 
(al-Shahrastani, Nihdyat aVIqclmn (Guillaume), 221). “He was 
a great expert in the sciences of the ancients {'ulum al-awd'il) — 
says Ibn al-Qifti, adding the interesting notice : “ Out of fear of his 
contemporaries he did not dare to follow his study (of philosophy) 
openly, but published his views in the form customary among the 
mutahallmis of the Muslim community. These compositions are well 
written ; whosoever examines his books will realize the truth of 
what I said.’’ ^ In view of all this we may assume that the physician 
Abul“Husayn al-Basri mentioned by Ibn AbiT-Usaybi‘a, ii, 240, as 

^ Brockelmann registers in another chapter al-Baan as the author of the com- 
mentary on the Piiysics (i, 600, Supplement^ i, 829, quoting the Leiden Catalogue, 
Ibn Khallikan, ai-KhatIb al-Baghdadl, and Ibn al-Qifti), without noticing the 
identity. 

® The first and the third of these passages are quoted in I. Goldziher, SteUung der 
(dten Islamischen Orihodoxk zu den antihen Wissemchaften, Abh, d. hon, Preuss, 
Ahad, d, Ifm., 1916, 12. Goldziher did not seem to realize that both referred to 
the same person. 
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a contemporary of Abu’HaraJ K is tlie same mam Nor 

can there he much doubt about his identity with the disciple of 
Ihn al-Samli, the redactor of the notes on tlic Physicsd 
The colophon at the end of book i (Plate I) reads as follows (the 
greater part of the Arabio text is reproduced in the eatalugue of 
de Jong and de Goeje) : — 

Here ends the first book in the translation of Isba(| b. Himayn, 
praise be to God. It has been finislicrl in Kliuzistan, in ahQasr, 

the 1st of Safar, a.h, 521 
[On the left margin :] 

It has been collatecb praise be to God. 

[On the right margin :] 

It has been copied from the handwriting of the ^hojldL may God 
have mercy on him. and collated with it. -—Correet-. 

A note {tadhkira) in the hand of the dayJch AbuM-Hasan, may 
God have mercy on him, in this place : — 

I have finished copying and annotating in Faflir 395, may 
God bless the Prophet Miibaininad. 

[On the left margin :] 

The copy of Yahya b. ‘Adi has been collated with it. 

Also in his hand, may God have mercy on him, on the title-page 
of the first and the second fascicle {fuz ') : — 

I have collated with the text (/uyy) of this volume tlie copy 
of Yahya b. ‘Adi, about which he said that he had copied it 
from the original (dusiur) of Ishacp checking it with the 
original three times, and collating it another time with the 
Syiiac text. What is to be foimd in this fascicle in the way of 
correction and annotation on the margins signed with the 
mark A, is taken from the copy of Yahya. 

On the title-page of the first fascicle is also : — 

The first fascicle of the Physics by Aristotle, in the transla- 
tion of Ishaq b. Hunayn, read by JIuhanxmad b. ‘All 
al-Basri with Abu AH b. al-Samh, containing annotation 
taken down by him [al-Basrl] from his [Ibn al-SamlPs] 
dictation, 

^ The identification was already made by de Jong and de Oueje In the Catalogue, 
They write: “{The books of the Physics) Ohnstrati cKpliratiunibus et 
observatxonibns plurium viromm doctorum, quas coliegit et redegit Abu-l-ljnaayn 
M.b. All al-Ba§ri (f 436, v. Ibn Khali., de Slane, p, 675) auspice magistro suo Abu 
‘All ibn al-Samb.” 
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On the title-page of the second fascicle : — 

The second [fascicle] of the Physics by x4ristotle, in the 
translation of Ishaq b. Himayn, containing annotation hy 
Abh-'AlI ai-Hasan b. al-Samh, taken down from him hy 
Muhammad b. 'AH al-Basri. 

On the title-page of the third [fascicle] he added : — 

Also some of the words of Matta. 

On the title-page of the fourth [fascicle] he added : — 

Also some of tlxe words of Abu Bishr Matta and the words of 

, Yahya. 

On [the title page of] the fifth [fascicle] : — 

Also some of the words of Yahya and Abu Bishr Matta. 
Abu’I-Hakam : Ail this I have reproduced exactly as it was found 
in the copy that was copied from the original in al-Karkh, 
Juinada 11^ 470. I have not changed anything except the date, 
according to the date of the present copy. There is no difference 
between the two, neither in the way of addition or omission. Who 
reads this copy, is as if he were reading that one, viz. my model, 
that had been copied from the original of the author. 

That is to say, AbuT-Hakam copied a manuscript from the year 
470/1077, in turn copied, accurately it seems, from the original of 
al-Basri. Thanks to the meticulous care of these successive scribes, 
we can form a detailed impression of al-Basri’s manuscript of 
395/1004. We even know its division into fascicles. On foL Hr we 
find the note : " This is the end of the first [fascicle] in his hand- 
writing, may God have mercy upon him.’’ This is, no doubt, a note 
by the scribe of the 470/1077 MS., attesting the end of the fascicle 
in the copy of ai-BasrL (The note on the margin : " It has been 
checked with the model,” is also probably derived from the 
470/1077 MS.) Similar notes about the ends of fascicles are to be 
found on fol. 18v (2nd), 28v {4th), 49r (6th), 68r (6th), 70v (7th), 
82r (8th), 102v (10th), 117v (ilth), 132r (12th). Notesahout checking 
also on fol. 24v, 62v, 66v, 80v, 94v, 109v, llSv, 122v. 

The manuscript contains the Physics of Aristotle in the translation 
of Ishaq b. Hunayn. The translation was copied by al-Basri in the 
first instance no doubt from a manuscript of Ms master Ihn al-Samli. 
For the collation al-Basri had, however, access to a very valuable 
copy : Yahya b, 'Adi’s copy taken from the autograph of Ishaq and 
collated with the Syriac text. At least on one occasion (fol. 46v) 
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a variant from the translation of Qufitii (h. Lilqil) in nored— we do 
not know if by Yahya or by al-Ba?rI. 

The commentary differs very niucli from that of the Paris 
manuscript of the Organon, which, gO(;s liack to Atiul-KlmT b. 
al-Khammar. Instead of the margin a] scholia of the Paris 
manuscript, we have a full conuneiitar}' following rln* text piiragrapb 
hy paragraph. The commentary is haseil. al-?»a;ri l/imxdf says 
on the title-pages of his copy, on note.s taken duriiig tlie lecture- 
course of Ihn al-Samh. In addition to matfrial by 11m ai-Samh he 
incorporated notes hy Abu Bishr 3!attu and by Viihya b. ‘Ml, 
but there is no way of telling whether he took these notes fnnn the 
lectures of Ibn al-Samh, or directly from emumchtarie.^ or scholia 
hy Matta and Yahya. 

The paragraphs of the text are introduced by the Jemma : QtVa 
Aristutdlis “ Aristotle saj’s ’ , the comineitts in the majority of cases 
hy: Qdla ‘Alt, or by the simple heading : Ahtl'AlJ. Jii addition 
to these notes hy Ahu ‘All b. al-Samh there an*, tlse notes by the 
earlier authorities, as has been said above, introduced !)y the words : 
Qdh Yahya, or Yahya, or Qah Yahya h. ‘. Jd7, or //,« ''Adi iQdJa is 
agam often omitted); and much less frecjuently : Aha Bishr. 
Of the Greek commentators direct quotations (»ccur from al-Iskandar, 
i.e. .Mexander of Aphrodisias, w'hile occasional references to the 
opmion of Themistius are, if I am not mistaken, not in the form of 
direct quotation. The personality of the compiler, Abu'l-Hasan 
al-J3asn, too, appears sometimes in the commentarv : there are 
passages where he introduces himself with word.s like ; “ I said to 
Abu‘A]i”(foI.67v),etc. 

There is, however, one considerable portion of the commentary 
where the copyist of 470/1077 does not seem to liave followed 
al-Ba?ri s manuscript of 395/1004. From the middle of the seventh 
book to the end, the overwhelming majority of the comments are 
mder the h^dmg : Qah Ibn al-Tayyib. This is dou})tIess no other 

an Abu l-Faraj h. al-Tayyib, mentioned above, p. 33. (Cf. for 

■- 0 - i. CinV..Arab. U., 

’ * ^ P^pil of Ibn al-Klmminar, lie was a piiysician, 

pMo^pher, and TOter on Christian (Nestorian) theology. Since it 
nai+^A ^ ™P“l>abIe that al-Basri himself should have quoted in this 
W^temporary instead ofhis master Ibn al-Samh, it 

dsposal the end of the commentary of al-Basri, either because it 
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•was never fmislied or becaiise the end was lost. For the end of the 
Physics he supplied the iriissing coMnientarj" from notes by Abn’l- 
Faraj b. al-Ta}yib,, adding, no doubt, some words of explanation to 
this effect, wliitdi were, however, somehow overlooked by 
Abud-Hakam. , 

(ii) x4eistotl‘e’s Ehetoric, .from the Copy of Ibx ae-Samh 

A copy of the traiislatioii of the Rhetoric, the only one known, is 
extant in the famous Paris manuscript of the Arabic Organon, 
no. 2346 (aiieieiit foiids 882 A). In reality, the part containing the 
Rhetoric does not originally belong to the nmnuscript. It was 
originaJly aji independent volume, but has been bound into the 
beginning of the voliane in which it now appears. 

The mamiscript lias been described, at greater or lesser detail, 
several times, notably by D. S. Margoliouth (cf. above, p. 31, note 2), 
Kh. Georr {Les Categories (VAri stole dans lew versions sgro-arabes> 
186 ff.) and 'A. Badawl (Manhq ArislUi i, 20). The description of the 
first-named scholar ^ is too short and his identification of the date of 
Ibn al-Samh, as we have seen, quite off the mark. The second 
description is more detailed, but contains a number of impossibilities.^ 
The third is mainly confined to an external description and does not 
enter into a discussion of the problems. As, fortunately, the truth 

^ I quote some of the relevant sentences. “ The name of the translator is not 
given ; but a number of subscriptions tell us something of the history of the book. 
It was UTltten in the year of Alex. 1339, agreeing vith a.d. 1016 [?I ; the year of 
Alexander 1339 corresponds to a.h. 418, a.d. 1027 !], and collated in the year of the 
Hijra 418 {a.i>. 1027) . , , Dn fol. i8b ... a marginal note by Ibn Samb himself is 
quoted ... A further subscription states that the Paris MS. has been collated with 
one in the hand of Abu'i-'Abbas. It will be seen that the Arabic MS. is of the 
early eleventh century , . . the MSS. of which it was a copy were doubtless much 
earlier.’’ Follows the surmise about Ibn ai-Samh’s date (“ about 300/900 ”) 
quoted above, p. 31, note 2. 

2 Georr thinks that the manuscript is in the hand of Ibn al-Samb and reading 
the date in the note about the collation as 209/824 thinks that the manuscript, and 
Ibn abSambj must be earlier than that date. He then refers the date 320/932 in 
the note about Abul-‘Abbas to a second collation, and concludes : La date de 
1027, doit etre consideree done comme etant celle d’une troisifeme collation, et non 
celie de noire copie, comme Font suppose tous ceux qui ont examine le manusont. 
(Tkatsch [Die arahiscJte V eherseizung der Foetih des Aristoteles% i, 141, donne 
[evidently following Margoliouth] : 1016 pour la copie et 1027 pour la collation.) 
Le texte de la BMtorique doit done remonter au debut du IX s., ce qui infirme la 
declaration de Margoliouth {AThahcta Orientedia, 14] ; Tamen nullum feiscicuHm 
saec, XI initio recentiorem esse mamis et charfa urguuniA N.B. ^In the sentence 
(p. 189, lines 3-4) ‘‘ en I’annee 1309 d’Alexandre (1027) ”, 1309 is merely a printer’s 
error for 1339. 
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can be established easily^ at least as far as the rimiii fact is con- 
cernedj a detailed analysis of the errors of the fust two descriptions 
is STiperfiuoiis and we can immediately come to tlie examination of 
the colophon. It iiidispntabty shows that the nianiiseript was 
copied from that of Ibn al-Samh. Being sidlieiently ar qiiainted with 
Ibn al-Samh from the precedmg sectioiis^, we arc a!)Ie to avoid con- 
clusions which would place the manuscript in the beginning of the 
third/niiitli century. 

The colophon at the end of the last book, book iii (foL reads 
in translation as follow^sd 

This copy is from the autograph of Ilm abSaiiih. At the end 
of the fascicle, the following is to 1)0 foiHid, also in his 
handwriting.^ 

This book is not very useful and lias not often been studied, 
therefore one does not find a correct crop}'- or a person interested 
in its correction. I have foimd a very l)ad eojiv in Arabic and 
another one less comipted and have relied in copying this on 
the second copy. "WTienever I found a feult in tiie second 
copy I collated it with the other one ; if I found it correct, 
I adopted its reading, if I found it also faulty, I took recourse 
to a copy in Syriac. If I found there a correct reading, I put 
it on the margin. K it, too, was faulty, I wrote down the text 
faulty as it was and made on the lino a sign like this: 
S. I have checked this copy and made an effort Iest{l) 
mistakes should occur during the checking. Xotice should be 
taken of all this, if God will, praise to God Who is worthy of it. 
[Follow some indistinct words.] 

The following lines are in a very bad state. What I can read, or 
I think I can read, is : (A [hole] * . . df iy jgd? . . . 

^ ^ 

^3 44jj u . iii Ai;Uu 
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The scribe’s name would be, then, Zafar (or Zafir) b. al-Mansur, or 
sometHng simik,. He es the kst jtoa» Ao™ 

a Muslim. He copied the manuscript m the year 4^/1027 {— 133» 
of Alexander), the year Ibn al-Samh died (in Jumada II) A 

It is difficult to decide whether the manuscript was written while 
Ibn al-Samh was stiU alive, or after his death (in the latter case, 
a few months after his death). In the one hand, the pious formula 
usually put after the name of a deceased^ person is missmg. 
(I wonder if this could be explained by a religious scruple of the 
Muslim scribe, Ibn al-Samh being a Christian.) On the other hand, 
no honorific title or good wish (“ may God prolong his days , for 
instance) accompanies the mention of Ibn al-Sai^’s name. 

On the left margin we have a note : “ This is checked with the 


copy 


in tlie liand^vriting of Abu 'Ali b, al-Samb and corrected 


accordingly, in the year ...” ^ I cannot read the year ; one should 
expect 4i8, but it is unlikely that this is what is written there 

(Georr reads 209 !).® i i, it, • j- + 1,0 

High up the left margin, before the colophon, there is a note, the 

begimiing of which is difficult to read. “ . . . this copy from a cofj 
in the hand of Abu’l-‘Abbas with as great care as possible in the 
year ’ ’ This seems to be the reproduction of a note m the origmai 
manuscript of Ibn al-Samh, in which he indicated the provemence of 
the manuscript from which he derived his copy. I cannot say who 

this AbuT-‘ Abbas could be. _ • i* 

In the year 509/1115 the manuscript was m the possession ot a 
certain ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Isa,* as attested by another note. The text 



•he previous descriptions mistakenly joined with the following Une. and the date 
mentioned in this liL was therefore taken as referrmg to a oolla,tion. In reahty the 
ine continues the previous line and the date refers to the copying. 

1 ©r a Va d^Paris, kindly re-examined the colophon at my request. He 

writes : “ Avant je crois lire ” (if so, 2:afax cannot he the name of the 

hI/uaW al-muqtihala min al-nusUa aim bi-Uuiip AM^Ali h. mon^y 

tranSrby Georr as : Fin de la collation de cette copie executes par Abu Ali^ 

llr^G^Vaida writes • “ Vous h&itez pour la lecture de la date & la fin de la 
marque colStion sur la marge gauche. Je ne puis resoudre le problfeme, car ] y 
Yois : . . . -.U , (ou ^ So the riddle remains. 

1 Georr. v- 189 : “ chexte ce trouvait en 509/1115 au Caire, dans la bibliotheque 
d’un certain ‘Abdallah ibn-‘Isa 1 «mJ ‘j* 1^1 ts^ 

iUi-i”- The note is longer and consists of four lines. As far ^ I can see on the 

piSaph, line 1 cf. dJ! ^U.) is correctly given by Georr. Lmes 2-31 

cannot make out on the photograph at all. Line 4 I read. ^ <..-{.) J . 
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of the middle part of the note is difficult to read. Another note says 
that a certain Ibrahim al-Dimashq! al-Yiisiifl read the manuscript. 
Still another reader is .named in another note, but his name is 
uncertain. 

Unfortunately, owing to .the extremely bad state of the past page, 
some details are left uncertain,, as it can be seen from the preceding. 
Perhaps an examination of the page in the laboratory and a specially 
prepared photograph could solve some of tlie reniaiiiing problems. 
At any rate, there can be iio doubt that tlie manuscript was copied 
from Ibn abSamh’s copy. This is entirely born out by a marginal 
note on fob 18v which starts. : Marginal note in the hand of 
Ibn al-Samh : . . (see the Ml text, dealing with a textual problem, 
in Georr, p, 186). Obviously, the copyist was reproducing a note 
which he found in his model, in the handwriting of Ibn al-Samh. 
(Georr's conclusion : cette partie a ete executee par Ibn abSamh, 
ainsi que le mentionne une note marginale du feiiillet 18v/’ is, of 
course, erroneous.) In spite of the remaining uncertainties, the 
correct relation of the manuscript to Ibn al-Samh can be established 
in a satisfactory manner ; and this is what is relevant to the subject 
of this article. 



THE KARIMi MERCHANTS/' 

■■ By: E. Ashtoe: . 

The mmmmT role wliicli the Kariim mereliaiits, ; played in 
Oriental trade at tlie end of the Middle Ages has been: 'touched upon 
by some ontstandiiig orientalists. The last to' treat the subject 
exhaustively was W. J. Fisciiel in liis paper '‘" tlber die 'Gnippe der 
Karimi-Kaufieute published in '1037 in. the, series Anuketa 
Orientdia (of the Pontifical Bible Institute) no. 14, '.The Arabic 
historical works of the later Middle Ages contain, however, additional 
material, which partly corroborates and partly modifi.es FischeFs 
co,nclusions. A good many of the notices on -the Karimis to be 
quoted in this paper are taken from the hitherto unpublished 
chronicle Inbd' akghmir hi-ahnd al- mnr of Ibn Hajar al-‘AsqalanI 
(d. 1449), MS. Constantinople, Yeni Cami 814 and the Who’s 
ITio of the fifteenth century composed by al-Sakhawi (d. 1497) and 
called ad-JDad aUmni' f% dym &hqarn akidsi' (Cairo, 1353-65). 


Fischel compiled a list of fourteen Karimis. Adhering to his 
method of listing only those who are called Kariml expressis verbis 
(although we may be sure that many other merchants whose bio- 
graphies are contained in the Arabic historical literature belonged 
to the Karimis too) vre should add the following : — 

(1) Taj al-Din Ibn al-Ruha’ili vocalized in the 

printed text, means surely '' the man of al-Ruha’ a town which 
belonged to Syria during that period, although its population cer- 
tainly spoke Turkish. This exi>iains the Turkish suffix "‘li”). 
Taj al-Din, who died in 1331, was, according to Ibn Kathir (ak 
Biddya wa 'l-nihdya, 14, p. 156), the greatest Kariml of Damascus 
and Cairo. The Damascene chronicler states that he was believed 
to have left 100,000 dinars in cash, besides goods, precious household 
effects, and real estates. 

(2) Shihab al-Din Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Balisi. 
Ibn Hajar (op, cit. f. 18b), in the list of those deceased in a.h. 777, 
gives his genealogy as follows : Ahmad b. ^Ali b. Muhammad b. 
Yasir al-Balini. Both the genealogy and the spelling of the names 
are erroneous. As we read in a passage of MaqrM’s Khitat (see 
belowb where the spelling: is mven, the name of the ancestor of 
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Shiliab al-DiH was Basir. In another pasi^age of the luhT, quoted 
below, we read that this man w^as 'callecl al-Balisf, i.e* hailing from the 
Syrian town of Balis. It is the obituary notice, of Sliihiib al-Din’s 
son Nur al-Din Abu ’hQasmi 'Aii, who died in a. in 799 (1396^-7). 
His genealogy is given as follows : Xtir al-Din 'Alii !.>. Sliiliah al-Dln 
Ahmad b. Shams al-Din. Sluhammad b. Shiliab al-Din Ahmad b. 
Nur ahDin 'All b. Najm al-Dln Miiharnmad 1). Fakhr al-Din Isma'Il 
b. Basir al-Balisi. In this ■ passage, as in tlie biograpldeal notice 
on Shihab al-Dlii himself, we read that liis fatlier or gruxidfatlier 
Muhammad was a great merchant, but here we are told that his kiqab 
was Shams al-Din and that he died in the year ajl 773 (1371-2). 
(In another passage of Ibn Hajar's chronicle, f. 17a, we find that 
Shams al-Din died in a.h.:768 = 1366-7.) This remark, which is 
supported by Maqrizi (see below), proves that the great Biereliaiit 
was Shihab al-Dln’s father and not the son of Basir. The genealogy 
in his biography is incomplete, as Ibn Hajar jumped over some 
generations and mentioned, after Miihaminad, the ancestor of the 
family only. Ibn Hajar says that Shihab al-Diii was born to rich 
and esteemed parents, but did not show great eliiciency in his enter- 
prises. He died, still young, in 1370. 

(3) Eashid al-Habbi, whose full name was, according to a mar- 
ginal note on a MS. leaf of Ibn. al-Fiirat’s chronicle (ed. Zurayk, 
ix, pp. 419-20), Rashid (al-Dln) Sa'id b. Xasr al-HabbL Both this 
chronicler and Maqrizi in his Siduk (MS. Paris, Siane 1727, s.a. 
A.H. 797), mention the exact date of his death, namely 13th ilarch, 
1395, without supplying us with further details. 

(4) Khair al-Din Elidr h. Biudian al-Din Ibrahim la Yahya. 

Al-Sakham relates (m al Dau' alAdmi, iii, p. 178), that lie was a 
great merchant like his father. He lived wfitli his father in Aden 
for a long time, later on went to Mecca and from there to Cairo, 
When the father died in a.h, 811 (1408-9), Khair al-I)In returned to 
Mecca in order to settle there, but could not stand the extortions 
of the local authorities and had to go back to Cairo, where he died in 
1417 or 1418, He is called al-Ruml al-tdjir al-Karinu by a writer 
quoted by al-Sakhawi (The printed text reads, indeed, '' al-IDlziml,*’ 
hutyhis is surely a mistake : instead of 

(5) Shams al-Din Muhammad al-Mahuri. Al-Sakhaw! (al^Tibr 
al-masbuJc, p. 198) says that he belonged to the courtiers intimate 
with the Mamluk Sultan al-Malik al-Mu’ayyad Shaikh, who ruled 



from 1412 to 1419^ and that he discharged the task of administrator 
of al-Azhar. Further he mentions that he possessed a building in the 
iieighboiirhood of this famous mosque. Muhammad al-Mahurl died 

in Mecca, 

(6) Badr al-Din Hasan b. Suwaid al-MaJild. This jurisconsult 
was sometimes notary public and sometimes Karimi merchant. 
Ibii Hajar (f. 225b), whose statements are supplemented by al- 

Sakha wl (in his al-Bau' al4cum\ ii, p. 101), relates that in a.h. 800 
(1387-8) he received a sum of money which enabled him to engage 
in commercial enterprises with Yemen. He travelled backwards 
and forwards and became very rich. He died in 1425. 

(7) Siraj ai-Din 'Umar b. 'Abd ah' Aziz b. Ahmad al-Kharrubi. 
Neither Ibn Hajar nor al-Sakhawi mention in the biography of this 
merchant which trade he followed (see Inhai f. 211b and al-Bau' 
al4dmi\ vi, p. 92), but al-Sakhawi calls him al-Biawdja al4tabiT al- 
idjir d-Kdriml in the biography of his son Badr ai-Dm Muhammad 
{aWad al4dmi\ viii, p. 246). 

(8) Badr al-Din Hasan b. Ibrahim b. Hasan b. Ibrahim Ibn 'Ulaiba 
of Alexandria. He died in 1484 (Ibn lyas ed. Kahie, iii, p. 202, and 
al-DaiC al4dmi\ iii, pp. 90-1). 

(9) Faraj Allah al-Karimi. This name is found in a Judeo- 
Arabic letter which w- as published in the Hebrew quarterly KiryatJi 
Sepker (vol. 18, pp. 199 ff, p. 201). Unfortunately the date of the 
letter is incomplete, as the day and the month are given, but the 
year is omitted. The names mentioned in the letter leave no doubt 
that it was written in Egypt in the Mamluk period. 
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We gather from the sources that a good many of these wealthy 
merchants were parvenus. Tzz al-Din 'Abd al-'Aziz b. Mansur 
began as a poor tailor. The tw^o Karimis of the greatest renown 
made their fortune with their own hands, Ibn Hajar (f. 130b) 
says that Buihan al-Din al-Mahalli was the son of a poor man and 
became extremely rich. The Sultan himself charged him with the 
management of his commercial affairs. Zaki l-Din Abti Bakr al- 
Kharrubi belonged to a family of merchants, but he himself was 
in his youth poor until his uncle Badr al-Din died and he inherited 
from him a great sum (Inbd, f. 53a ; Ibn Qadi Shuhba, al-Fldm^ MS. 
Paris, Slane 1599, f. 11b— who says, however, that Badr al-Din 
was his cousin). This heritage made it possible for him to engage 
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in gi’eat comnierciai imdertakings. As Biirlian al-Dln al-Mahalli 
he became the merchant of the Siiitaii and we read in ilrahic 
chroBicles that he was the greatest of tfie KurinilH (al-'Aiiii, 7fci 
al-jumm, MS. Constantinople, Canillah lofd, f, 57 7b). 

Parvenus of other periods and other eonntries did their utmost 
to better their social standing by contractiiig marriages with 
daughters of aristocratic families. Arabic sources sliow tliat the 
Kariniis and other wealthy merchants of tliat time pridcrred inter- 
marrying within their social group. This^ however, is easy to under- 
stand. In the Mainliik society tliere was no real aristocracy of 
noble families who had held a privilegt‘d position during several 
generations. But trade on a large scale was monopolized by certain 
families. Among the Karimis listed by Fis.cliel tliere are 'Abd al- 
Latif b. Muhammad b. Miisnad al-Iskandarl and las sou Yabya 
who lived in the beginning of the fourteenth century. Of other 
families we also find two members : Xasir al-Din iluhammad b. 
Miisallam and Shihab al-Dm Ahmad b. Musallam, Xfir ai-Dln 
'Aii b. ^Umar al-Mahalli and Biuhaii al-D!n Ibrahim b. 'Linar al- 
Mahalli. Even of the family of the al-Kharrulu Fischel listed two 
Karimis, Zaki ’l-Din Abu Bakr and Xilr al-Din 'All !>. 'Abd al- 
^Azlz. Yet we read in Khifat, ii, p. 401, that Xasir al-I)in Muhammad 
b. Musallam’s mother was a daughter of Slianis al-Din Muhammad 
b. Ahmad al-Balisi, whose name we added to the list of the Karimis. 
Nasir al-Din ibn Musallam too, is called al-BalLsL Again, the family 
of the Ibn Musallam was connected with the al-Kharrillj! by the 
marriage of a daughter of Xasir al-Din. This we gather from the 
biography of Siraj ai-Din ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. xlhmad b. 
Muhammad al-Kharrubi, an imhappy member of the Karimi group, 
who several times inherited great sums, but had no success in his 
enterprises and left many debts w’hen he died in 1422. According to 
Inbd' f. 211b, where his story is told, he married a daughter of 
Nasir al-Din Muhammad b. Musallam. (This is omitted in ahDavf 
al-ldmi\ vi, p. 92, but mentioned in the biographies quoted below.) 
She gave birth to three of his sons: Badr al-Din Muhammad 
(d. A.H. 833 = 1429-30), Sharaf al-Din Muhammad (d. m. 1450), 
and Eaklir al-Din Sulaiman (d. 1460) {al-Dau' al-Umi\ iii, p. 267, 
viii, pp. 246-7). In Ibn Hajar’s chroncile f. 109a we find the obituary 
notice of Taqi l-Din ‘Ali b. ‘Abd al-^Aziz b. Salah al-Din Ahmad b. 
Muhammad b. ‘Ali, who is qualified as ahtdjir al-Karimt. Hence we 
have learnt that this man was the brother of ‘Umar b. ‘Abd ah 
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‘Aziz (‘All b. ‘Abd aI-‘AzTz had two laqabs, "Nm al-Diti and TaqI 
’1-Din, and this explains the mistake of Fischel who thought that 
two persons are spoken of, s. p. 69 and 71). The father of ‘Umar 
and ‘Ali, ‘Izz al-Din ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, who died in 783 a.h. (1381-2) 
(Inbd’ f. 211b and cf. al-Dau’ al-ldmi\ vi, p. 92), ■was surely the 
brother of Taj al-Din Muhammad b. Ahmad b. Muhammad b. 
‘Ali, (s. Kkitat, ii, p. 368). This Taj al-Din died in Mecca in a.h. 785 
(1383-4) (al-Pau‘ al-ldnd\ loc. cit.). A third brother, ‘All, was the 
father of the famous Zaki 1-Din Abu Bakr (op. cit., v, p. 240). 
Zaki 1-Din had a son Muhammad, who was a rich man and died, 
still young, in 1392 [Inhd’ f. 211b). 

The following is a Genealogical table of the family al-Kharrubi : — 


Mu];ianimad 


Salal.i ai-Dln AJimad 


Badr al-Dm Taj al-D!n Mul.iaminad Tzz al-Din ^Abd al-‘Aziz 
(d. 785 h.) (d. 783 h.) 


Siraj al-Din Amina Zaki ’1-Din 
‘Umar Abu Bakr 

(d. 1422) 1 

I Mubammad 

(d. 794 b.) 
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pp. 426-7). Tlie Kirim! merchants^ like tlie IXIaiiiiiik emirs, spent 
considerable sums for building inadrasas and provided them witb the 
revenues of estates and bouses. The Arab historians relate that 
Nasir al-Din Ibii Musallain founded a inadrasa feu* Sliafiltes and 
Malikites, with a school for boys {Khitaf', ii, p- 41ii). Biirban al-Din 
ai-Malialll, too, built a madrasa, but avaricious as be was, did not 
allov^ funds for the payment of teachers and students (op. cii, 
pp. 368-9), These madrasas were built near the houses of their 
founders, e.g. that of Biuhan al-Dlii ul-llahallu or even located 
within the iiiaiision of the founder, e.g. that of Taj al-Dui Muhaninaad 
al-Kharrubi (ibid). 

However, no conclusions should be drawn from the reports on the 
great wealth of the Karimis as to their social and economic power. 
These would be exaggerated and not be in at*erjrd with the reality 
of the Mamliik period. Within the fraiiie\vcu*k of the Mamlnk 
state there w’-as, in general, no place for patrician families who might 
have enjoyed great power and influence for a long time. The 
authorities would, sooner or later, have mined them by their system 
of contributions and confiscation of the inhc^ritance. As a matter 
of fact, we do not hear of a family of Karimi merchants who remained 
rich more than two or three generations. This is strikingly sub- 
stantiated by the history of the al-Kharrfibl faoiily. There ivere 
in this family three generations of w'eaitliy and enterprising mer- 
chants ; the fourth was poor. Al-Sakhawl is very outspoken on this 
point. The first generation is represented by Halah al-Dm Ahmad 
b. Muhammad b, ‘^Ali, the second by ^Izz al-I)in bibd al-^Aziz, 
the third by his nephew Zaki T-Din xibu Baler and by his son 
Ntir al-Din ^Ali. The Arabic historians call Nilr al-Din h41i the 
last of the Kliarrubi merchants of Egy|)t — ahhir tujjdr Misr min 
al-Khamriba {apucl Kschel, p. 71, and al-Dau' al4dmi\ v, p. 240), 
The reports on the family of Ibn Musaliam, are conflicting, Maqrlzi 
relates that the father of Nasir al-Din Muhammad b. Musaliam was 
a porter and later became a travelling merchant {tujir saffdr) 
{Khitat, ii, p. 401). But Ibn Hajar says that both his father and his 
father s father were wealthy and successful merchants. An uncle 
of his was, according to Inbd\ f. 17a, extraordinarily rich. If that 
is true, there were three generations of effective and rich traders 
in this family too, for the sons of Nasir al-Din lost their money. 
The history of another famous merchant family, as outlined in the 
biographical dictionary of al-Sakhawi, reveals the same picture 
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(see tlie biographies of the Damascene merchants Shams al-Din 
Muhammad b. 'Al! b. al-lliizallaq {d. 1444), his sons Siraj al-Din 
‘Umar (d. a.h. 841 = 1437-8) and Badr al-Dln Hasan (d. 1474) 
and his grandsons Ibrahim (d. a.h. 879 = 1474-5) and Shams ah 
Din Muhammad, in al-Dm/ aUami\ i, p. 41, iii, p. 126, vi, p. 120, 
viii, pp. 173-4). It should be stressed, however, that it was not the 
Mamliik government, at least not directly, which brought about the 
do'?^mfalI of the Karirnl families. They were not ruined by contribu- 
tions, but by the consequences of the development of the Egyptian 
economy as a whole. It seems that the Mamluh government, at any 
rate that of the Bahiites, adopted a more lenient attitude towards the 
Karimis because it was interested in the revenues from the Si)ice trade. 

Naturally we should like to know the number of the Karimi 
merchants. It surely iniderweiit changes from time to time according 
to circumstances. We are iiiclebted to Ibn Hajar who provides us 
with interesting and relial>ie information on this question. He says 
(f. 16a) that he found a note of the merchant al-Fariqi of Zabid 
that in the beginning of al-Malik an-Nasir’s reign there were more 
than 200 Karimis in Egypt and that they had more than 100 em- 
ployees who travehed overseas for them. To evaluate this report, 
it should not be overlooked that in the period in question (the 
beginning of the fourteenth century), the size of the Egjqotian spice 
trade was limited to some extent owing to the effort of the Pope, 
after the capture of Acre, to weaken the economic power of Egypt 
by deflecting the commercial relations with the Middle East to 
other ports than hers. 

In the Arabic sources no details have so far been discovered on the 
supposedly giiildlil^e organization of the Karimi merchants. This 
is a crucial point of the problem. There can be no doubt that they 
formed a special group of great business-men who co-operated in 
some w-ay or other. But should we infer from the titles of chief 
of the Karimis ’ ' and similar ones given to leading Karimi merchants 
that there "was a firm organization with grades, such as chief, 
simple member, etc., as does Fischel (p. 70) ? Such titles found in 
Arabic chronicles and biographical dictionaries of the Middle Ages 
are perhaps not to be taken too literally. The Arabs were accustomed 
to bestow these titles lavishly on outstanding members of any social 
group. The most learned scholar of the Shafi‘i jurisconsults of 
Egypt was called ra lya hi-Misr, and it would be erroneous 

to deduce from this title that there existed an organization of the 
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Sliafi.1 doctors. But surely tMs prominent scliolax was consulted 
when a judge for the adherents of his school {midhliah} was appointed 
and even in other cases he exerted great influence. It should be 
borne in mind that our ideas of social organization, inherited from the 
Eomans, were not familiar to the medieval Orient. Most of the 
social institutions were not built up on well defined rules, nor did 
one cling to rules established in practice. The Fuimviva associa-’ 
tions had their rules, but they originated in a religious background 
which was missing in the case of the Karim is. Furthermore the 
group-life of the akhis was a series of ceremonies and they coifld not 
help but appoint offlcers for celebrating them. The Karimis may 
have been a loose confederation of merchants bound together by 
mere professional interests. "We may be sure that the richest and 
most esteemed Karimi always decided on questions which gave rise 
to dissension, that he, with some other prominent members of the 
group, represented them before the government, and that his 
authority was recognized by all the Kariinis. But there need not 
have been written statutes, such as the Westerners used to have. 

Ill 

Another question not yet solved is that of the rise and the decline 
of the Karimis. Various reports on their activities point to the 
period of the Bahri Mamluks and the two decades after it as the 
time in which they flourished. But when did their rise begin ? 
Fischel quotes Maqrlzi who relates in his Siduk (i, pp. 72 -3) that 
the Karimis came to Egypt in 1181 and had to pay taxes for some 
years. The Egyptian historian does not say, however, that they 
came for the first time in that year. Due attention should be paid 
to a statement in Qalqashandi’s Subh (hi, p. 524) where he says 
that the Fatimids had a fleet in the port of ^Aidhab wdiioli was charged 
to protect the Karimi ships from pirates. That the Fatimids made 
great efforts to divert the spice trade from the Persian Gulf to the 
Bed Sea and established commercial bases on the w^ay to India 
is well known. (The place of commercial relations in Fatimid policy 
was discussed in a recently published paper of B. Lewis : The 
Fatimids and the route to India,’ ^ Revue de lafaculti des scwices 
economiques de Vmiversite d^Istanbul, 11, pp. 50-54.) At any rate, 
it is remarkable that the spice traders’ ships are called Karimi ships 
in this passage. 

Under the rule of the Bahri Mamluks, the Karimis apparently 
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monopolized the spice-trade between Yemen and Egypt or at least 
their preponderance was overwhelming. There was a great difference 
between the Indian spice trade of the Eatimid and the Mamluk 
periods. The small capitalists previously engaged in it were gradually 
supplanted by the Karimi merchants who accumulated enormous 
wealth. This was the result of the economic policy of the Mamluk 
government, which oppressed the small traders by its system of 
taxes and monopolies. We do not hear, however, that in the first 
half of the Bahrl period the Mamluk government asked the Karimis 
to raise funds in case of emergency. In the middle of the fourteenth 
centiu-y their economic power rose more and more. They had a 
great international bank in Cairo which gave, in 1361 and 1352, 
huge loans to a Yemenite king imprisoned by the Sultan of Egypt ; 
they were certainly payable in Yemen {al-Nujum cA-zahim, ed. 
Popper, V, pp. 89-90, 117). Even the Egyptian government began 
to apply to them for financial help. In 1352, when the Syrian 
governors had revolted and the Sultan needed fimds for a mili- 
tary expedition, the vizier received orders to take a loan from the 
merchants. Apparently the Karimis opposed the government’s 
demand, for our source goes on to relate that they bought certain 
products from the Sultan at their real value, thus providing him 
with the necessary funds (op. cit., p. 121 ; this passage was mis- 
understood by Eischel, p. 77, who speaks of a loan to the king of 
Yemen). Once more the Mamluk government had shown a remark- 
able leniency in its relations with the Karimi merchants, since we 
read in our source that some state of&cials were laid under heavy 
contributions to be paid in cash. At the end of the fourteenth 
century, under the rule of Sultan Barquq, the power of the Karimis 
and their influence came to their peak. At that time they played a 
role comparable to that of the great hankers of Baghdad in the 
Abbasid period and of the Madhara’Iyun of Egypt. When the 
government, which became more and more impoverished, had 
to prepare a military expedition, it borrowed great sums from the 
Karimis. We hear that they lent to Barquq a million dirhams in 
1394 when an invasion of the Mongols was imminent and the Mamluk 
government decided to send troops to the Syrian border (al-Nujum 
al-zdhira, v, p. 562). In 1403 Christian raiders attacked Alexandria 
and an expedition had to be organized to protect the chief port of 
Egypt. Burhan al-Din al-Mahalli, the renowned Karimi, contributed 
a great sum to its cost (Inha\ f. 125a). 
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But it seems that a- short time later the riches of the Karimfs 
vauished. The general breakdown of the Egyptian economy in the 
beginning of the Mteenth century probably ruined the Karimis 
too. The outstanding Karimi merchants of the end of the fourteenth 
century are, in the Arabic sources, called '"the last Karimfs’’. 
To the passages quoted by Fischel (p. 71) a laote in al-bliiii’s Iqd 
al-jimim {L 577b) may be added : the chronicler says that Zaki 
T-Dm Abu Bakr al-Kharmbi was the last of the Kariniis in Egypt 
and with him they disappeared from the scene. Again, this should 
not be understood literally. Five out of nine Karimis whojn we have 
added to FisclieFs list lived in the fifteenth century. Further, 
in the chronicles of this period, we find reports on the appointment 
of officials charged with the collection of tlie Karimfs’ taxes 
f. 256a). In general there is no reason to suspect tliat expressions 
like Karim! merchants or Karim! trade arc mere equivalents of 
spice traders and spice trade in sources of tliat period, although 
sometimes this may be the case. Yet the new material does not 
contradict FischeFs opinion on this point. The end of the fourteenth 
century was the great time of the Karimfs, whereas the merchants 
of the fifteenth century called Karimi seem to have been men of 
moderate wealth. The economic decline of Egypt and the ever 
growing pressure of the Mamluk government, which controlled the 
spice trade and participated in it, encroached on the activities of 
these merchants. But even in this period the Karimfs were not 
annihilated, because both public opinion and the government were 
aware of the importance for the economy of Egypt of their spice 
trade. In 1429-30 an epidemic ravaged the country and when the 
Sultan Barsbay asked the leading theologians about the causes 
of the disaster, they mentioned, among others, the measures taken 
by the government against the Karimi merchants f. 235b). 


The conclusions reached so far confirm some of FischeFs inferences 
and refute others. Fischel expressed the opinion that the Karimfs 
were a group of merchants engaged in the spice trade between Egypt 
and Yemen. But, without doubt, there were also Karimi merchants 
in Damascus. The first Karimi merchant of our additional list was a 
Damascene and pursued his commercial activities both in Damascus 
and in Cairo. True, Ibn Kathir does not say explicitly that Ibn 
al-Ruha’ili died in Damascus, but this may be taken as sure, since 
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the clii‘onicler does not state the contrary. We may also infer from 
Qalqashandf s expose of the Mamluk administration of Syria that 
there was a group of KarimI merchants in Damascus. In the list 
of administrative officers of the province of Damascus there appears 
.an inspector of the zaMt-tax {sMdd al-zaMt) with the task of 
dealing with the Karimi trade and the like’’ iv, p. 187). 
That this passage reveals the state of affairs may be gathered from the 
fact that such a post is not mcluded in the tableau^of the administra- 
tion of Aleppo, nor in that of any other Syrian province (ihid., 
pp. 21T,ff). 

Further, Fischel believes that the Karimis were an exclusively 
Moslem group of merchants. This opinion is clearly refuted by a 
record in a Judeo-Axabic document reading: There departed 
among the Karimis of our comrades the Jews ” (British Museum 
Or. 5549, hi, f. 5r, see Catalogue of Margoliouth no. 1135, pt. hi, 
p. 563). There was certainly no reason why the Karimis should not 
have admitted Christians and Jews to their company. J. Mann 
published in his work The Jews in Egypt and in Palestine under 
the Fatimid Caliphs II, p. 246-7 ” two Genizah documents which 
contain apparently lists of tax-j)ayers or people who collected a 
fund. There appear in one list al-Karimin — 50 (p. 247) and in the 
other list where no shares are given: al-kurram ha-arba"ah (the 
four Karimis). The quota 50 is remarkably greater than those of 
other people mentioned in the list. These are documents of the 
eleventh century. 

Lastly, Fischel’s assertion as regards the extent of the Karimis’ 
business should be modified. The spice trade was their domain, as 
is explicitly stated in various Arabic sources (e.g. Suhh, 13, p. 341). 
But this should be taken cuyn gram salis. For besides the spice trade 
and banking, these great merchants were engaged in other fields. 
The goods bought by the Karimis from the Sultan in 1352 (s. above) 
were agricultural products of his estates. Another report on the 
Karimis’ business in Maqrizi’s Khitat (ii, p. 401), is not less clear. 
The Arab writer reports that Kasir al-Din Muhammad b. MusaUam 
had many employees and sent one of them to India, another to the 
Atlantic coast of Africa, a third to Abyssinia and some to other 
parts. We are probably not mistaken in deducing from this report 
that Nasir al-Din was a great slave trader. For what else did he im- 
port from Abyssinia and West Africa ? Furthermore, we learn from 
Maqrizi’s statement that the Karimis did not refrain from travelling 
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to India or sendmg their employees there. The life-story of ‘Abd 
al-'Aziz b. Mansur, as told by Arab historians, ]wint.s to the same 
fact. This Karimi merchant is sometimes called “al-Killami”, 
i.e. the man who travelled to Kfilam, the well-known sea-port of 
Malabar {Stduk, ii, pp. 132-3). Some sources indicate that he made 
five voyages to China. Ibn Ilajar says in his al-Durar al-hamim 
(ii, p. 383) that he began his career as merchant witli a voyage to the 
land of Cathay and brought a great quantity of sillc from there to 
Aleppo. A chronicler of Yemen relates that he came to .4den in the 
year a.h. 703 (1303-4) on his way from Cathay and Cliina and 
brought silk, moschus, porcelaine, slaves, etc., with him (al-KhazrajT. 

aWqud al-lidlu’iya, i, p. 



AL-NAFS::. A IBN HUNAYN. 

■ By Muhammad Sauhie Hasah ': 

Kitdb al-Nafs^ al-7nansub ' U IsM^ ibn Humyn, pubHshed by 
Dr. Alimad Fii’ad al~Aliwani along with the TalM^s Kitdh al-Nafs 
of Ibn Eiidid (Imprimerie Misr S.A.E., Cairo, 1950), appears to be 
the earliest extant Arabic commentary of the Be Anima of Aristotle. 
The edition is based on the only known manuscript, in the Escorial 
Library of, Madrid. Though the opening words of the text clearly 
indicate that it is the translation of Aristotle’s Be Aninia^ it is in 
fact a commentary and not a translation. Hartwig Derenboixrg, the 
cataloguer of the Escorial Library, was misled by the opening words 
of the manuscript and has, therefore, ascribed it to Ishaq ibn 
Hunajmd Casiri, an earlier cataloguer, was equally wrong when he 
ascribes the work to Ibn Riishd.^ Terms and expressions clearly 
demonstrate that the work is either a maiden attempt of Ishaq, or 
done by somebody who preceded him and was not associated with 
his school. Terms such as 4 ^ (form), (matter), ilUJl 

(the final cause) and (t^^ common sense), and the like 

which occur in the work ® were represented by Ishaq and his school 
by expressions such as aMU 51 CWt, and 

respectively. It is, therefore, difficult to accept the ascription of the 
work to Ishaq ibn Himayn.'^ 

There are, however, manuscripts of a Persian version of this 
Arabic work at Oxford and London — one in the Bodleian Library, 
Oxford, two in the India Office Library,^ and two in the British 

^ cf. Les Ilamiscrits Arabes de VEscurial, vol. i, p. 457, 1884. 

2 See his Bibliotheca Arabico-Hispana EscurmUnsis^ Yol, i, p. 163, coL 2 : 

“ Averrois commeBtarius in Aristotelis libros de Anima.” 

® Ahwani’s edition: pp. 128, 13i, 132, 137. 

^ t'f. Oriens, voL 6, no. 1, 1953, p. 126, where Dr. R, Walzer refers to this edition 
in the following words : Being a translation it has, without any convincing reason, 
been ascribed to Ishaq ibn Himain (who is credited with a translation of the 
complete De anima, %vhose editio princeps is under preparation by Ahwani and 
father Anawati, O.R).” 

s The two MSS. are as follows : (a) Ind. Off. Lib. No. 1234 (E. 1812/ETO) 
contains among other works of Afdal Ka^ani his Bisdla Nafs mentioned as 

hh ^ fob 3a- It consists of ff. 3b~21a, the written 

portion measuring Sfin. X 6Jin., and each page containing twenty-two lines. It is 
wTitten in beautiful nasta'lfq. The handwriting of theRisala looks older than that 
of other treatises w'-hich w'ere transcribed by JaTar Abu Talib in a.h. 1179 at 
Mur^idabad, India. 

{h) Ind. Off. Lib. No. 706 (1921), ff. 51B~-86A, written in beautiful nasia'liq, 
each page containing sixteen lines and the written portion measuring 2|in. X 5 Jin. 
The colophon is as foilow^s (fol. 219B) : — 

4Jhi jSi ^ ^ \ ^ oU-U-l Cj: 


NOTES ON THE EDITION OF THE KITAB 



^ For the British Museum MSS. see Rieu. U, p. 834b, no. xxiii ; see also p. 1053, 
no. 1921,4. r > 

* See Tol. i, p. 994. 
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Museum.^ As is clear from the London manii.scripts, this Persian 
translation was made by the famous Shihte Babii Muhammad Afdal 
Kashani (died in the seventh century a.h.), also known as Baba 
Afdal KaAl. He was a contemporary of the renowned philosopher 
and scientist, Hasiruddin al-fu.si and according to the Riyad 
al-8hu‘ard was his sister’s son. Ethe, the cataloguer of the Persian 
MSS. of the India Ofhce Library states = that lie “ ranks in the line 
of Sufi epigrams {Rnba‘iy3t) with Abu Sa'id ibn AM’I-Khavr and 
‘Umar bin Khayyam There are three versions about the date of 
his death, namely 666/1268, 667, and 707/1307 ,1.308. 

As mentioned in the Fihrist Kitab Khatni-i- AstSna-i-Onds Rklwi, 
MaMad, vol. iv, published in a.h. 1325, the Persian translation 
of Baba Afdal was published in Teheran. Xo date is given, hut a 
Persian translation clearly shows the popularity of the original 
among the Muslim thinkers. 

The Bodleian MS. of the Persian version forms part of the Ousl. 95 
and consists of folios 41B-52B. The written portion of the text 
measures 4|in. X 9in., and most of the pages contain twenty-nine 
lines. The manuscript is in good condition and written in beautiful 
■rmia‘Uq script, but occasionally the handwriting turns to Shikasta, 
the broken and ciuwed Indian script. The colophon which runs as 
follows indicates that it was transcribed at Mashhad in J umada II, 
1039/1629 

^ J (^>* aJssU f-iS J^C ^ 


J J J 5/^^ J 

The Arabic text published by Dr. A. F. Ahwani contains textual 
mistakes which escaped the notice of the learned editor ivho based 
his edition on the only manuscript of Escorial. And as the Persian 
translation offers immense help in understanding the Arabic text 
and correcting errors, I have collated the Arabic text with the 
Persian translation of the Bodleian manuscript as follows : — 

(The portion bracketed in the Persian version is either missing or 
has been traced in a different place in the Arabic edition of 
Dr. ab Ahwani.) 
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So the Persian translation contains explanatory expressions as 
well as additional points not awaiialile in tlie pnlilislicd Arabic 
edition. It also reveals disorder in the Arabic text. The portion 
' dealing with the Nutritive Paculty and the Paculty of G^rowth, , , 
which begins with ^ Jli, p. 158, and ends with 

jUL Ml 4.1 Jli p. 162, has been wrongly put in the 

middle of the discussion on estimation. This portion, as it is 
in the Arabic edition, is missing from the Persian translation, but 
most of the passages contained in pages 158“102 are included in the 
Persian version in the following order : — 

(j jh [p. 158, 18-20] : Jlii [seep. 143, 12] 

143, 13] ^ 

^ jj JS s .4>-t }^,J ‘ 

.ftIJUi! ij* *'^^3 ^ (j^ [p. 158, 12] 

159, 4] jt^li . iS^. [P- 21] 

143, 22] J% . (>* oil : 

Jl. ^ ci^ • • • • 

^ JlSi _ . , . . jj* (p. • • ■ • • 

. .... [p- 144, 1] 

fj yP' 0* cH f EP- 

Cj\jh ^ [p. 159, 19] 'i 

144, 2] frljjJb y* liUr, i Ua« 

>i (j,5v [p. 144, 6] ol diJij 

UJi>-1 d\ [p. 160, 3] AAjiUil 
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AAv? (Jj , , . . . UaIa 1 — \Zjupj 

, . . : . jA ^IJujb [p. 144, 10] 
[p, 161, 7] JIj L» 1 [p. 144, 24] 

^Jp 0^1 , , . . , I ^ 

iSl c^iJI ..... (p. 161, 20, Ar. Text : j^\) Jiiait Jt« 

JIS 1^1; ::>jf 3 / ys^ lij] 

lii c^ail .... . yj^\ ^ (S^ [P* 145, 1] lii 

This order of tlie text found in the translation gets rid of the 
repetition of a number of expressions on pages 144-5 and 158-162 of 
the Arabic text, as detailed below : — 

p. 143, 13 : y b 4JUwa>1jA 

cf. 158, 20 : b ^3 (>s-y (Ji aJUxI^I jl 

iS'lnAP y> ^ ^ ^ 

4:>cv!2il ^sAwJl c aJ 

p. 143, 14 : A^fcviail ^IjAj 

C A>t.vidl (J>i ^y ji ^ lil® 

cf.158, 22: h>z^ ol Jli 

Jjlj ^ 4 . 5 ?^ ^ i,y aJ also 1.20. 

p. 143, 16: dr" 

Aa5" (J lublj JaSJ aIWu*»1 y 

cf. ] 58, 24 : y J^j ^ 

p.l43, 18: ,L^ ysL 

5.^1 jl! A^ y jld! b\ di!^ 

cf. 158, 26—159, 2 : C^j ^j jbJb JvaA V C^Jh 

p. 143, 21 : y y y 


p. 143, 18 : 


cf. 158, 26—159, 2 : 
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cf. 159, 2 : Cy* <>* 

aJ^_ frilill 01 dilij 

p. 143, 23—144, 2 : 

, * • • • imJ^^ cJ^ &Iso 1. 16 End 17 

cl 159, 12 : 


p. IM, 6 ; 


cf. 160, 2 : 


itLwwl ij|_5 *' • • • '. 

.JaSJ , Ixio iJ-liAitlU , 

* ^ lei 


^iCL 4 ixkj wUli s-lJuJii 

-y,* ij >» 


% 


p. 145, 3-5 : 


. • « 4 • \j i ^ 

,jU^L iSUn^i Di ..... 4Jl>?eu*j! 

Oftjjjlj 

cf. 161, 22-1 : 4 jl^l; aJUl^I . . . (S’) aJUi^^I 

(Read aJU^I "% instead of aJUsA^VI)). 

I may add that the Arabic text used by the translator was 
obviously a better text than the one edited by Dr. Ahwani, and was 
definitely free from the repetition and disorder pointed out above. 
Perhaps a collation of the Bodleian manuscript witli the manuscripts 
in the British Museum and India Office Library may help fiirtlier in 
establishing an improved Arabic text in case no other manuscript of 


the Arabic text comes to light. 


A NOTE ON QAPQAN 

By Geeard Clausoh 


Txjrcologists will all be extremely grateful to Mr. Sinor for his 
paper on Qapqan in JR AS., Pts. 3 and 4, 1954. It is most im- 
portant that “ delousing” operations of this kind should be per- 
formed before delusions get too firm a grip on the public mind. 
With his general thesis that the word is purely Turkish and not 
Iranian I wholeheartedly agree, but, with respect, I do not agree 
with his suggested etymology, and I should be grateful for an 
opportunity to make some supplementary observations. 

The word QPGhT (not QPQN) occurs, so far as I am aware, only 
four times in actual Turkish texts, three times in the inscription of 
Toniilaik, and once in the Ongin mscription. These date from the 
early eighth century a.d. and so are the earliest recorded, with the 
doubtful exception of Professor Altheim’s third-century ostracon. 
There is not the least doubt what the word was in these inscriptions ; 
it was the personal name of a Kagan of the Northern Tiirku dynasty. 
The rulers of this djmasty had personal names and regnal titles. 
The personal name of QP^N's predecessor was £Ueri§ (vocalization 
slightly uncertain) and his regnal title, which alone occurs in the 
Chinese Dynastic Histories, Kutlv^ Kagan. QPGN was a j)ersonal 
name, and the corresponding regnal title, given in the Chinese 
Dynastic Histories, was Mo-ch^o Kagan. This appears in an un- 
published Tibetan text in the Pelliot collection m mBug Chor, no 
doubt a transcription of the Chinese rendering not the Turkish 
original. The Turkish original is in fact obscure, but there are two 
references in the inscription of Tonukuk to a which 

seems to be an alternative name for QPGN ; the full title may have 
been Bugu ^ur Kagan. His successor’s regnal title was Bilge 
Kagan, the equivalent personal name in the Chinese authorities is 
Mo-chiJien, for which no satisfactory Turkish explanation has 
yet been found. 

The pronunciation of QPGN is uncertain, it was no doubt dis- 
syllabic and the alternatives are Kapgan and Kafgan with the 
Byzantine evidence slightly in favour of the latter ; both pronuncia- 
tions may have existed simultaneously in different dialects. In 
view of known Turkish phonetic habits, a devoicing of the g, that is 
a pronunciation Kajpkan is, pace Mr. Sinor, equally possible in a 
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dialect otlier than Tiirkii, even at a very early date. We do not 
know enough about the early Bulgar dialect to know whether it 
was a '' clevoicing ’’ one, but it is not improbable. 

The evidence collected by 3Ir. Sinor seems to show tliat the word, 
whatever its exact pronunciation, 'was originally a ])ersonal name in 
the Bulgar and Avar dialects as well as in Turku. Tliat it should also, 
and no doubt later, have been used as a title need not occasion any 
surprise, when one considers that such things often occurred in 
medieval Turkish and Slavonic countries ; consider for example 
the evolution from Carolus (Charlemagne) to Mral " king (Turkish) 
and hml (Slavonic) and from Caesar to Kaysar '' emperor (Turkish) 
and Czar (Slavonic). 

So far then, and that is the part which really matters, ilr. Sinor 
and I are in complete agreement ; wdiere we part company i>s on 
the question whether the personal name Kapgan had a " meaning 
Many Turkish titles, e.g. Kutlug and Bilge (Kagan), and some geo- 
graphical names, e.g. Iki Ogiiz (“two rivers’') obviously had 
meanings, but in my view most Turkish personal, family, tribal, 
and geographical names had not, and were as much basic elements in 
the language as the basic nouns and verbs. 

This has not, however, prevented enthusiastic etymologists from 
trying to find “ meanings ” for them ; the process has been going 
on for over a thousand years, and would provide a rich, and almost 
untouched, harvest for connoisseurs of the preposterous. 

The earliest essay in this field that I know of is the famous 
explanation of the name '' Tilrh'' itself in the Chinese (seventh 
century A.B.) Chou Shu, Chap. 50 ^ “ the natural formation of the 
Altay mountains is like a helmet, so he (i.e. A-shih-na) took the 
(Turkish) word ‘ helmet ’ for the name of his House.” There is no 
Turkish word 'Hurh'' meaning “helmet”; the only word for 
“ helmet ” even vaguely resembling it is a very obscure one which 
appears in the Codex Cumanicus as toulga, in the Abuska as dalga/ 
dawlga/dawlgan and in Redhouse as tugulga ; probably a diligent 
search would disclose other forms. The only possible conclusion is 
that the author of the Chou Shu had no critical sense, and the same 
difficulty as many modern Chinese in distinguishing between I and r . 

Even Mahmud al-Ka§gari, the father of Turkish lexicography, 

^ See N.Y. Bichurin’s Sobranie Svedeniy o Narodakh ohitavshikh v Sredney 
Azii V drevnie vxemena, p. 221 of the 1951 reprint. 
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and probably its greatest exponent, writing in about a.d. 1074, 
records the tbeory, in Hs note on tbe name Uygur, ^ that tlie name 
was originally mdxur and derived from a remark (in Persian !) by 
Pul Qarnayn (Alexander the Great) when he had seen some 
precision shooting by the Uygur that imn xud xurand these 
chaps can feed themselves.” Ka§gari too seems to be the earliest 
exponent of the theory ^ that the name of the Xalag, or Kalag, tiihe 
was derived from an incident when they wished to stay where they 
were and the other tribes wished to move on and, finding them 
obdurate, finally said hal do ^ ^ all right, stay and starve ! ” 

The Paris Oguz Nama, probably written somewhere near the 
Aral Sea in the thirteenth or early fourteenth century, gives quite 
a different explanation of Kalag ; according to it ^ Oguz Kagan, 
while on a journey, found a house with golden walls, iron windows, 
and a locked door, and said to one of his retinue '' hal ag ”, stay 
behind and open it.” 

Perhaps the most prolific source of such etymologies is the 
Jamilil-Tawarix of Ra§idul~Dln Fadiullah written in the early 
years of the fourteenth century (the author was executed in a.b. 
1318) ; these include Uygur (from uy- to follow ”), Kalag (“ stay 
and starve ”) and a number of others. They are most conveniently 
available on pp. 83-90 of VoL I of the new Russian translation of 
this work.^ Some of them are discussed at length in the Introduction 
to Radloff’s ^‘Das Kudatku Bilik des Jusuf Chass Hadschib aus 
Balasagun ” (St. Petersburg, 1891), with a summary of the views of 
various nineteenth-century European scholars on the subject. 
The views expressed are extremely uncritical and show a complete 
lack of historical sense ; for example no difficulty is felt in deriving 
Uygur from uy- ''to follow”, although the sound change d>y 
did not take place for some centuries after the first record of the 
name Uygur, in whose dialect the verb was always pronounced 
ud-,^ Similarly no attempt whatever is made to explain the second 
syllable. 



^ I, 102, of the printed text, I, 111, of Atalay’s translation, 

2 III, 306, of the printed text, III, 416, of Atalay’s translation. 

® Bang and Eachmati, Die Legende von Oghuz Qaghan, p. 19. 

* Rashid-ad-Din, Sbornik Letopisey ; Moscow-Leningrad, 1952. 

® It is doubtful whether ud-, as an ordinary verb, was current in the Uygur 
dialect; the only certain occurrences are of the Gerund used as a conjunction 
meaning thereafter, thereupon 
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More recent scholars have been less wild, but not much happier, 
in their etymologies. For example, F. W. K, Milller's derivation of 
the name Turh from '' a Turkish word turh nieaiiing ' strength ’ ’’ 
is open to at least three objections (1) the original form of the 
name was not Turk, but TiirM, sls m shown by the inscriptions 
of the Tilfkil dynasty and contemporary Ciiinese, Tibetan, Khota- 
nese and other records ; (2) the Turkish noun fllrk did not mean 
'^strength” but ripeness’’ (of fruit)/ ‘ maturity ” (of man); 
(3) Ka§gari in his Diwaii ^ records the name and the noun side by 
side without suggesting any connection between the two, which in 
view of his obvious addiction to etymologizing proper names he 
would hardly have failed to do if he thought that the name ^vas derived 
from the noun. His many friends and admirers greatly regret the 
late Professor Pelliot’s essays in this field. It must always be 
remembered that of the many languages in he did such 

brilliant work Turkish was the one in which he was least at 
home; and though Pelliot’s worst was better than most other 
scholars’ best, there is no doubt that in this field he lias left one or 
two legacies of error which, in face of his enormous prestige, it 
will be difficult to bury in decent oblivion. In particular, in 
his posthumous work ‘'Quelques Noms Turcs d’Hommes et de 
Peuples finissant en -ar” vast erudition in collecting material for 
the study is unfortunately combined with serious critical deficiencies 
in interpreting it. 

It follows that, with all deference, I am quite unable to accept 
Pelliot’s and Sinor’s views on the etymological possibilities and 
functions of the reduplicating intensive prefix. I cannot dogmatize 
about Mongol, though remaining completely sceptical of the theory 
that Teb-tengri is an example of the reduplicating suffix (it seems to 
me likelier that Teb is a corruption of the Sanskrit deva), but there 
is no doubt that in Turkish the reduplicating prefix was used only 
with adjectives of colour, e.g. apak dead ivhite”, and of size 
and the like, e.g. up uzun ''very long”, boyn bo§ "quite empty”. 
It seems to me no more possible to explain Kapgan/Kafgan as gap 
qan "very khany” than to explain it as an Iranian phrase kav 
kavan, I cling to the belief that it was just a personal name, and 
no more susceptible of etymologizing than other personal names 


^ 1, 292-4, of the printed text, 1, 350-3, of Atalay’s translation. 
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lik p. and Tonnkuh, wMch even the most enthusiastic 

etymologizers have found too hard nuts to crack. 

Posism^i.— Perhaps I might take this opportunity to apologize 
for the intrusion of two ghost words (misprints) in my paper on 
“ Turkish Ghost Words ” {JRAS., 1965, Parts 3 and 4). The old 
Turkish word referred to on p. 136, line 21, was ulu? “ country ” 
(not ulus) and the form in Mongolian, subsequently reborrowed by 
Turkish was ulus (not ulur). 



FIELD NOTES ON THE ARABIC LITERATURE 
OF THE WESTERN SUDAN 

Br W. 1. F, Kexsdale 

Ix A PREVIOUS ARTICLE in tliis journal ^ tlie writer gave an account 
of the forming in the Library of the University College, Ibadan, of a 
collection of manuscripts representative of the indigenous Arabic 
literature of the Western Sudan, and from this collection and other 
sources compiled a list of the Arabic ^vritings of Slichu Usuinanu 
dan Fodio, the Eeformer, founder of the Fulani empire. From the 
same sources it has been possible to list hy title most of tlie Arabic 
writings of Usumanu’s brother, Waziri Abdiiilahi <lan Fodio. 

AbduUahi was born in 1766. He appears to have remained in 
Usumanu's entourage until he achieved military distinction in the 
Fulani jihad. In 1808 the Shehu divided his territories lietween 
AbduUahi, his junior hy fourteen years, and his son Muhainniadu 
BeUo. AbduUahi governed the western emirates from his capital 
Gwandu, and Bello the eastern emirates from Sokoto. On the 
Shehu's death in 1817, AbduUahi recognised Bello as his successor 
and the new mntr ahmu'minvn, but continued to rule his own 
territories as Emir of Gwandu. It is not certain wiiether the inception 
of the emirate should properly be dated to 1808 or 1817. In his later 
years AbduUahi, like his brother before him, delegated the control 
of his affairs to others (his son, Muhamman, and his nephew, Bohari) 
and devoted himself to study and writing. He died in 1828. 

The Ust of his Axabic works below has been compiled in the same 
way as the earlier list of Usumanu’s works ; the same abbreviations 
have been used, and the attempt has similarly been made to note the 
libraries in which these manuscripts can be consulted. 

List of titles. 

(1) Mab ah'adat. G. (W. attributesa work with tins title to Usumanu.) 

(2) asanid al-bukharL L 

(3) usul ah'adl. 8. (Usumanu wrote a work with this title.) 

(4) alfiyat al-usul. ip 

(5) idahaz-zM. S. 

(6) bahr ahmuhit fi ’n-nahw. K., L. 

(7) ahbaraka fi ’s-sukun wal-haraka al-mausuma bi-’ida^ an-nusiikh 

man afadtu ^anhu min ash-shuyukh. BN. 

1 Field notes on the Arabic literature of the Western Sudan. Shehu Ucumanu 
dan Fodio. JEAS., 1955. 
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(8) at~tibyaii. G. (W. attributes a work of this title to Usumanu.) 

(9) takbmis al-'asbriyat, 11. (Probably a of the 'Aslinyfd 

of al-Fazazi wMcii is very popular today tlirougbout Nortberu 
Nigeria). 

(10) [takbmis al-qasida ad-daliya fi madli an-anbi] I. 

(11) tazyin al-waraqat bi-jam‘ ba‘d ma li min al-abyat. I., L. (cf. GAL 

Buppl. II, p. 894:. There are four mss, in tbe School for 
Arabic Studies, Kano, where Mr. Hiskett, an Education Officer, 
is preparing an edition of this work for publication. The Ibadan 
manuscript is imperfect.) 

(12) .talim al-aiiam. ' S. 

(13) taqrlb daruri ad-din. I., L. 

(14) talkbis alunuhammadiya. W. 

(15) thalalat [1] al-alfiya. W. 

(16) al-bisn ar-rasin fi ‘ilm at-tasrif. K., L. (W. al-liim al-lmsln,) 

(17) khulasat al-usiil. W, 

(18) darm al-kai’a. S. 

(19) dawa’ al-waswas wal-ghaflat fi ‘s-salat wa-qira’at al-qur’an 

wad-da‘wat, I. 

(20) sabil ahl as-salah. S., W. 

(21) sabil an-najat. I. 

(22) siraj jami^ al-bukhari. L. 

(23) sa'adat al-anam. G. 

(24) sulalat al-miftah fi ‘ilm at-tafsir. L. 

(25) sharli al-'ashriyat. S. (see no. 9). 

(26) shifa’ an-nas min da’ al-ghafla. S. 

(27) shukr al-ihsan ‘ala minan al-mannan li-man arada shu‘ab al-iman. 

(28) dau’ al-musalli (Al-manzuma al-musammdt hi-iau^ al-musalU, 

At4a¥a aih4hdniya, Abeokuta, N.B. Press, [1953]. 76 + [1] p. 
21 cm. The only work by this author to have been published 
in full). 

(29) diya’ al-umara’. S. 

(30) diya’ al-imam. G., S., W. 

(31) diya’ al-umma fi adillat al-a’imma. I. 

(32) diya’ al-anam fi ’1-hahll wal-haram. I. 

(33) diya’ ahl al-ihtisab ‘ala tariqat as-sunna was-sawab. BN. (as given 

in Yajda : Index general ^ etc.). 

(34) diya’ uli al-amr wal-mujahidin fi sirat an-nabi wal-khulafa’ 

ar-rashidin. BN. 

(35) diya’ al-bukhari. S. 

(36) diya’ at-ta’wil fi ma‘ani at-tanzil. 2 pts. L. (K. has pt. I only.) 

(37) diya’ al-hukkam fima lahum wa-‘alaihim min al-ahkam. BN., I 

(2 copies), L. 

(38) diya’ as-sultan. G.,S. (quoted in Hajj Sa‘id’s history of Sokoto, see 

Tadhiret en-nisidn . . . texte arabe id. par 0. Houdas, etc. Paris, 
1899. p. 205). 

(39) diya’ as-sanad. G., S. 

(40) diya’ as-siyasat wa-fatawa an-nawazil. BN.,, I. (imperfect), L. 

(41) diya’ al-qawa‘id. S. 
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( 42 ) diya’ al-mRjaMdi!i tiimit ad-dia L , 

(43) cliya’ al-manjat. W. 

(44) taiiq al-jadda. C4.S. 

(45) tariq alqaiina. S. {UsEniaiiii dan Fodio wrote a, work, with this 

title.) 

(46) tariq as-srdilim. G., S. 

(47) ‘alaniat al-mutabbi‘in li-sunaat rasul allah. L 

(48) faraid al-jalila. W. \ / is pj-obably a coiifiisb^ 

49) fanVid al-ma]llla. S. ^ ^ ^ 

( 50 ) fawadd abmasiin. W. (See d4u;M aUnemm, below.) 

(51) [qasald]. (Various poems attributed to Ms uncle are quoted or 

given ill Ml in Mubammadu Bello’s hiialai I MakmL Edited . . . 
Ill C, E. J. Whittinq, etc, London, 1951. These are to be found 
on pp. 33/34; 37/40; 76/77; 78/79; 92/93; 101/103; 
109/110 ; 118/119 ; 121 ; 201, TMs information is given here 
as the text Ims been published ■without an iiidex.) 

(52) [al-qasida ad-daliya fi niadh an-nabi]. I. 

(53) qasidat hbd allah ibn fiidi nia‘ at-takhmls, I. (BN. ? cf. Index 

qmeral, j). 542, qasMa.) ^ t 

(54) kifayat du'afa’ as-sudaii fi bayaii tafsir al-qur’an. 2pts. L. 

(K. has pt. I only.) 

(55) kifayat at-talib. S., W. 

(56) kifayat aH^llab fi ’n-nikah. 1. 

(57) allulM aVmasun fi film al-qawald. 

(58) lubab al-niudkhal fi adab aM ad-diii, I. 

(59) la^al al-inawalz. W. (Probably for la’dW al-mawdiz,) 

(60) lani‘ ahbarq fi ’hi'rab. K. 

(61) [marthiya]. BN. 

(62) al-masa’il. S. (Possibly to be identified with an anonymous ms. 

in the Ibadan collection, the true title of which is mdrifat 
al'Ohkdm). 

(63) al-masalih. S. 

(64) masaiih ahinsan. IL, S. 

(65) matiyat az-zad ila 1-ma‘ad. I.K.L. 

(66) mahifat al-ahkam (see al-masedil, above). 

(67) miftah al-usui. IL, S. 

(68) miftah lit-tafsir. K., L, 

(69) amnasab. S. 

(70) an-nasa’ih fi ahamm al-masaliM t. 

(71) nasibat aid az-zaman. W. (G. and S. attribute a work with this 

title to Usumanu dan Fodio.) 

(72) nazm al-'aqida ahwusta as-sanusiya. L. 

(73) nazm an-nuqaya. IL 

(74) nail al-maram. IL 

(75) an-nlyat fi I-a'mal ad-dunyawiya wad-dinlyat. L. (This attri- 

bution is based on S. and IL, as the ms. bears neither the name 
of the author nor the date of composition.) 
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THE NEWLY DISCOVERED ALPHABET OF THE 
: ' CAUCASIAN ALBANIANS.' 

; By- H. KuRBiAJsr 

(Plate III) 

If 1953 I WAS ABLE TO purchase an interesting late sixteenth- 
ct’htnry Armenian manuscript written extensively on paper and 
b ’autifiilly illuminated and adorned with fine miniatures in colour 
and gold. This manuscript, now incorporated in my collection of 
xAimenian manuscripts, contains a rare Armenian glossary with a 
wealth of linguistic and grammatical information and the most 
complete extant text of the arithmetical tables prepared originally 
by the great seventh-century Armenian scientist, Anania of Shirak. 
The part that interests us here, however, is that which depicts a 
number of different alphabets with the name of each letter trans- 
literated into Armenian script. This part contains among others 
the alphabet of the Aluank', the Caucasian Albanians, which, 
according to Koriwn,^ was invented by St. Mesrop, the inventor of 
the present Armenian and Georgian alphabets. For fifteen hundred 
years the information given by Koriwn remained totally uncorro- 
borated, for not a single character was found on stone, metal, 
vellum, or paper that could be recognized for sure as Caucasian 
Albanian.^ 

In 1938, however, two Georgian scholars, A. Shanidze and I. 
Abuladze, published two articles called The newly discovered 

^ “ Then there came and met him (St. Mesrop) a priest of the Albanian nation 
i named Benyamin, and inquiring from him and examining the barbarous words 
of the Albanian language he (St. Mesrop) formed alphabets in accordance with his 
heaven-given vigorous manner, and by the grace of Christ he successfully arranged 
and weightily established (the Albanian alphabet) (Koriwn, ed. Venice, 1894, 

p. m 

^ Twenty-one so-called Albanian letters contained in an Armenian manuscript 
dated lo35 were reproduced in N. Karamianz, Einundzwanzig Buchstaben eines 
verlorenen Alphabets, ZDMG.XL (1886), pp. 315 ff., but these are merely thinly 
disguised Armenian cryptograms ,• cf. Shanidze, op. cit., infra, pp. 46, 47. The 
same can be said, says Shanidze, of the so-called Albanian alphabets in the 
Etchmiatsin MSS. Nos. 3124 and 2013. Shanidze thinks that a potsherd from 
Old Ganja, now contained in the Institute of History, Language, and Literature 
of the Azerbaidjan branch of the Academy of Sciences in Baku, may bear an 
Albanian inscription. A reproduction of this inscription is given on p. 61 of his 
article, but Professor H. W. Bailey points out (Caucasica, 1943, p. 4) 

that the published photograph is not clear enough to permit of comparison ; 
cf. B- Diringer, The Alphabet, London, 1948, pp. 326-7, fig. 152.1. 

JEAS. APEIL 1956. 
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alphabet of the Cmmsrnn Albmimns and its scientific significance 
SLiidiThe, discovery, .of the alphabet of the Caucasian Albanians 
respectively.^ These articles contain a detailed description of MS. 
No.. . 7117 ^of Etcbmiatsin which was copied by Yovhaiines of Arces ^ 
at the' request of T'ovma Vardapet, Abbot of the Monastery of 
■Metzob, from an original manuscript broiiglit from the .Armenian: 
colony of Kafa in. the Crimea ^ by the Armenian Catholicos Kirakos of 
Virap (1441“42). The manuscript must have been copied prior to 
1446, the date of T'ovma's deathA Evidently MS. Xo. 7117 re- 
mained in the monastery of Metzob until tlie second half of the six- 
teenth century, when David Vardapet brought the manuscript 
with him to the Monastery of Baritzor in Kliizan, where he loaned 
the manuscript free of charge to the scribe Yovhannes who about 
1580 copied from it the manuscript in my possession. When he 
died the manuscript was completed, illuminated, and decorated 
with miniatures in colours and gold in 1621. The original Kafa 
manuscript is lost to us ; No. 7117 which was copied from it is in 
the State Library at Erivan (Armenian SSE) and my manuscript 
was copied in part from No. 7117. 

To the existing knowledge on the subject may be added the fact 
that a reproduction of the Albanian alphabet is to be found in the 
manuscript in my private collection in Wichita, Kansas, TJ.S.A. 
The photograph accompanying this article shows the alphabet as 

^ A. Shanidze, Novootkrytyj Alfavit Kavkazskix Albancev i ego Znacenie dlja 
Nauki ; I. Abuladze, K Otkrytiju Alfavita Kavkazskix Alliancev (Izvestija 
Instituta Jazyka, Istorii i Material ’noj Kurtury im. Akad. Marra Gruzinskogo 
Eiliala Alsademii Nauk SSSR, Vol. IV ; the articles were piiblLshed together as a 
separate offprint (Tifiis, 1938, pp. ii, 72) with summaries in Georgian and BVench) ; 
cf. G. Dumezil, Une chretiente perdue : ies Albanais du Caucase (Melanges Asiati- 
ques, Paris, 1940~l, pp. 126 ff.). 

^ Yovhannes is also known as Mankasarentz from his father’s name, Mankasar. 
Some 232 manuscripts, of which only about twenty have reached our times, are 
attributed to his pen ; perhaps less than ten, two of which are in my collection, 
are extant to-day. 

® Driven by the Seljuk invasions in the eleventh century many Armenian 
emigrees from Ani and the other great cities of Armenia moved to the Crimea 
(Kafa, etc.), taking along with them large numbers of Armenian manuscripts. 
A. Shanidze (op. cit., p. 13) says that the State Literary Museum of Erivan contains 
more than forty manuscripts copied at Kafa from the thirteenth to the eighteenth 
century. 

^ A. Shanidze, op. cit., p, 13, 
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it appears ia my manuscript and the various fifty-two letters are 
named therein as follows , : — ■ 

alt^, odet^, zim, gat, et, zavl, 
en, M, t'as, ca, mud, za, iob, 
sa, Ian, ina, xen, dan, cao, zox, 
kar, lit, het, hay, ar, coy, ci, 
car, mak, kat, nuc, Jay, cak', 

Jayn, un, tay, xam, jay, cat, pewn, 
pW, kat, sek, vez, tiwr, soy, 
ion, caw, jayn, yayd, p"iwr, k'iw.^ 

^ The names of the letters in MS. No. 7117 in Hiibschmann’s system of trans- 
literation would be as follows : alt‘, odet‘, zim, gat, eb, zarl, en, zil, t‘as, <5a, yud, 
£a, irb, sa, Ian, ina, xen, dan, Aar, zox, kar, lit, het, hay, ar, coy, ci, 6 ay, mak, 
kar, nuc, jay, sak‘, jayn, un, tay, xam, jay, cat, pen, pAs, kat, sek, vez, tiwr, soy, 
on, caw, jayn, yayd, p’iwr, k‘iw ; Shanidze, op. cit., p, 28. 


THE KOREAN BRANCH OE THE ROYAL ASIATIC 
SOCIETY 

The Korean Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society was reconvened 
at a meeting held in Seoul on 23rd February, 1956. Mr. H. 6. 
Underwood, formerly Vice-Chairman, gave a brief account of its 
history and objects. He recalled that its work had been interrupted 
by the second World War and had hardly been renewed before it was 
broken off by the Communist invasion of 1960. Pointing out that 
four of the nine members of the last Cotmcil had been captured by 
the Communists, and remembering in particular the late Rev. Charles 
Hunt, he said that a provisional Council had now been set up, with 
whose help it was hoped that a body of members would be recruited 
and a series of activities arranged. 

Dr, George Palk, of the Chosen Christian University, read an 
interesting paper on a Korean Buddhist monk, Hei Cho, who 
travelled through India in the first quarter of the 8th century. 
A copy of his travel diary was discovered by Sir Aurel Stein, but had 
not previously been made public in the English language. 



REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Central Asia . ' , 

Fen'KO-TJoric YocABtTLARY. ' An Etymological Dictionary of tke 
'Uraiic Languages. By Bjorn Collinder. pp. xxii 4 - 212. 

Stocklioliii : Almqvist and Wiksell, 195tO. Sw. Kr, 39. 

, Professor Collinder’s name Is, of course, by itself an assurance of the 
excellent quality of this work, and English-speaking philologists will 
appreciate the compliment w^hich he has paid them by writing it in 
perfect English. The main part of the book, which is preceded by a 
brief account of the various Dralian languages (I hope I may be forgiven 
for preferring this to the neologistic term Uralie, which I hnd as 
unattractive as, say, Indo-Europeic would ])e), is two lists of words, the 
first of words 'which by reason of their wide distribution can fairly be 
described as PU (which, as Professor Goiliiuler engagingly explains, 
can be expanded, according to taste, to Primitive, Primordial, or Proto-, 
Uralic) that is go back to a date before the various languages had begun 
to diverge, and the second of words 'which are less widely distributed but 
can fairly be described as PPU, that is go back to a date by mdiich the 
Samoyed languages had broken away but the rest of the group was still 
intact. There follow (1) a list of PU words wdiicli are prima facie PIE 
(Proto-Indo-European) loanwords and (2) lists of PU and PFU words 
which are prima facie loanwords from Turkish, Mongolian or Tungus 
(Professor Coilinder wisely refuses to commit himself on the theory of 
an Altaic family of languages), and (3) comprehensive w’ord indices and a 
bibliography. Professor Coilinder refrains from compiling a list of PFU 
(as opposed to PU) words which are j)rima facie PIE loanwmrds because 
in his view (which will be generally accepted) the presumed PIE 
language had long since fallen apart when the Samoyed languages 
fell away from PU. He would surely have been wiser also to eschew the 
task of finding Altaic ” loanwords even in PFU, let alone PU, since 
such evidence as exists, both archajological and literary, scanty though 
it is, shows fairly conclusively that there cannot have been any sub- 
stantial contact between Turkish-speaking peoples (let alone Mongolian 
and Tungus speakers) and any speakers of Fenno-Ugric languages till 
the very last centuries before the Christian are at the earliest, by which 
time surely even PFU had ceased to exist. Professor Coliinder’s com- 
parative Turkish material is, in fact, very unsatisfactory ; this is no 
fault of his, it is the fault of us Turcologists for not having produced a 
historical dictionary of the language. In its absence he has had to find 
his Turkish material where he could, and many of the words he has found 
are not real old Turkish words, some for example are relatively recent 
Mongolian loanwords. Indeed, what he does seem to me to have 
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proved, and tMs is very important because, thongb long suspeoted, it 
bas not been proved before, is that a number of so-called Turkisb 
words are really loanwords from Uralian. This is true, in particular, of 
words peculiar to some of tbe Nortb-Eastern (Siberian) dialects, wbicb 
are notoriously spoken by people of Ugrian stock wbo about a hundred 
years ago were still speaking an Ugrian language. Where a word wbicb 
is demonstrably PU or PFU is found in one or more modern Turkish 
languages, the direction of the loan is obvious. Where the word seems 
to exist in Turkish as early as the eighth century a.b., which is as far 
back as we can go with certainty, it still seems to me that a borrowing 
by Turkish from some Uralian language is the likelier hypothesis. This 
is only one of several problems for the consideration of which Professor 
Gollinder’s book will be of value to persons whose primary interests are 
outside the field of Uralian studies, and we are greatly indebted to him. 

Gebard Clauson. 


Far East 

La Doctrine be Nichiren. By G. Eenonbeau. pp. 332. Annales du 
Musee Guimet. Bibliotheque d’Etudes. T. 58. Paris. 1953. 

M. Eenondeau follows up his translation of Nichiren’s celebrated 
RissJid Ankohuronm the T'oung Pao of 1950 with a fuller exposition of 
the doctrine of that vehement and intolerant Japanese saint ” and 
translations of six of his writings. Of the translations undoubtedly the 
most important is that of the essay entitled Kaimolcuslio or the Eye 
Opener, written during Mchiren’s exile on the island of Sado and 
generally recognized to expound the essence of his creed. Among the 
other works translated in this volume are the Somoku Jobutsu Kuhetsu^ 
an interesting letter written from exile to the disciple Sairembo on the 
controversial question of the Attainment of Buddhahood by Plants ; 
the Eokke Shuyosho, a short essay written in praise of the Lotus Sutra ; 
and the Kanjin Honzonsho^ another short work, which M. Eenondeau 
considers to be an important supplement to the Kaimokusho in 
expounding the essentials of Nichiren’s doctrine. 

M. Eenondeau gives a most useful preliminary '' Expose ” of the 
doctrine, dealing particularly with its development from the teachings 
of the Tendai school and the great stress it lays on the importance of the 
Lotus Sutra. The copious footnotes will be of great use to any student 
of Japanese Buddhism, and the work will certainly rank as a valuable 
addition to those of Anezaki, Arthur Lloyd, and Sir George Sansom on 
that most noisy and exuberant of the Japanese sects. 


C. Blacker. 
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Hiish' . Eebeebion. ..By Chiang Siano-tseh. University of 
Washington Press, Seattle. - 1954. pp. xvi + 159. 

Tins hook is a product of the Modern Chinese History Project of the 
University of Washingtoii. It was presented as a doctoral thesis in 1951 
and published, after the author’s return to China, in its original form. 
As a result it is lacking in balance and is by no means easy reading, 
though it is a valuable contribution to a neglected topic which deserves 
wide attention. 

The Nien rising has been overshadowed for the Western reader by 
the great T%i-p‘ing rebellion which preceded it, and in which many 
Westerners were personally involved. To the historian the Nien are 
perhaps the more interesting of the two movenients, for they conformed 
much more closely to the pattern of traditional agrarian rebellions. 
Mr. Chiang has analysed the rising closely, concentrating on the social 
forces underlying the rebellion, and the military organization which 
was able to defy superior government forces for more than a decade. 

In his social analysis the most interesting conclusions concern the 
part played by secret societies in the organization of the rebels and the 
social origins of their leaders. 

The bulk of the volume deals with military organization. Mr. Chiang 
shows clearly how the Nien built up a flexible and mobile army based on 
fortified villages as strong points, and on cavalry for its striking force. 
After successive government commanders had failed to reduce the 
rebels by force, Tseng Euo>fan and Li Hung-chang eventually defeated 
them by astutely winning over the same local elements which had 
caused the rising, and organizing them into pro-government local forces. 
The author concludes that the rising was eventually supressed not by a 
conflict between government troops and local forces, but by the con&ct 
between two local forces, representing much the same elements in 
society, but with differing loyalties. 

It is most unfortunate that the publication of this book coincided with 
the appearance in China of a six volume collection of source material 
on the rebellion entitled ISlien Chun, This was compiled by a 

committee of eminent scholars including Chien Po-tsan, Nien Ch^ung- 
chh, Pan Wen-lan, and others for the Chung-kuo Shih-hsueh-hui, and, 
in spite of grave shortcomings such as the omission of all material from 
the Chiao-jpHng Nien-fei Fmig4ikh, prints a great amount of new source 
material not available to Mr. Chiang. Since the Fang4ueh, the official 
government account of the rising published in 1872, was one of the 
author’s chief sources, the two works are to some extent complementary. 
But it is to be hoped that the work will be expanded later with the aid 
of the materials now available. 


D. TwifCHETT. 
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Allegory AND Courtesy in Spenser, a Chinese View. By BE. 0. 

Chang, pp. x + 227. Edinburgii University Press. IBs. 

TMs work fails into three parts : Part I consists of a translation of an 
allegory, '' The Storming of the Passes of the Four Vices,” from the 
romance Cliing Hua Yuan ; Part II contains a comparative study of 
this allegory with Book II of Spenser’s Faerie Qmem ; Part III is an 
interpretation of Spenser’s ideal of courtesy. To most readers, especially 
Western Orientalists, the second part should prove the most interesting. 
Here, Dr. Chang first studies allegory as a mode of expression and points 
out that while in Spenser allegory lies mainly in personifications of 
ahstraetions, in the Chinese romance it is presented by illustrations. 
He then goes on to account for this difference in method of presentation 
by showing the different attitudes of the European and Chinese minds 
towards temptations : whereas the former aims at overcoming them, the 
latter seeks to transcend them, and is therefore not engaged in an eternal 
moral conflict like the former. To the latter, emotional and moral 
conflicts have little reality ; hence their personification in literature is 
out of the question. These are but a few of the many illuminating things 
Dr. Chang has to say in his book, which is packed with patient scholar- 
ship and wise reflections. Not least of its admirable qualities is its 
modest and elegant tone, which may serve as an example of that ideal of 
courtesy which Dr. Chang so ably expounds. 

J. J.-Y. Liu. 


A Catalogue of the Tohoku University Collection of Tibetan 
Works on Buddhism. Edited by Yensho Kanakura, Litt.D., 
Eyujo Yamada, Litt.D., Tokan Tad a, and Hakuyu Hadano, 
M.A., and published by the Seminary of Indology, Tohoku 
University, Sendai, Japan, 1953. 

This catalogue lists many important dGe4ugs~fa works, collected in 
Tibet by Tokan Tada. It is generally known that by far the greater 
part of Tibetan literature has been inspired by Indian Buddhism, which 
is well represented by those two great collections of translated works, the 
Kanjur and the Tenjur, but it is not always realized how great a contri- 
bution the Tibetans themselves have made. All the Buddhist orders in 
Tibet, the Ka-dam-pa {bkaJi-gdams-pa) the Sa-kya-pa {sa-skya-fa), 
the three Ka-gyii-pa (bkaJyrgyud-pa), the Nying-ma-pa {rnyin-ma-fa) 
and the Ge-luk-pa (dgedugs-pa) have their own sets of acknowledged 
authorities, comprising the works of their own lamas and scholars. 
In scope this literature is as vast as that of medieval Christendom, 
and just as the Christian scriptures with their early commentaries and 
the secular traditions of Greece and Kome provided inspiration in the 
West, so the whole later Buddhist tradition of India together with the 
more secular pursuits of the various crafts, of medicine and alchemy, 
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provided the basic material for Tibetan cnitnre. There are few scholars 
of Tibetan and naturally most of their time is still devoted to the 
canonical works. Following Waddell, Tibetan Buddhism is all too 
often lightly passed over as a mazy mixture of magic and sexual 
symbolism, not worthy of serious attention. See for example Benjamin 
Rowland, The Art and Architecture of India, p. 150 : The final form 
of Tibetan Buddhism was established by the holy man, Atisa, as a 
mixture of Buddhist magic and animism.’^ It should be salutary to 
reflect that all the works listed in this catalogue from Tohoku University 
are later in time than the great Atlsa, that they represent a gradual 
flourishing of Tibetan genius, and they are concerned neither with 
animism nor “ magic Until Tibetan literature is better known 
let us be a little more circumspect in our estimation of it. 

It would be superfluous to list the contents of this catalogue, hut it is 
satisfactory to be able to report that the works included under headings 
II, III and lY, viz. those of Tsong-kha-pa and his two chief disciples, 
rGyal-fshab Dar-ma Rin-chen and mKhas-grub dOe-hgs-dpal-hzah-fo, 
were recently acquired by the library of the School of Oriental and 
African Studies. If only there were a serious interest in Tibetan studies, 
comparable wfith the popular interest that the country seems to evoke ! 
It certainly appears that far more Tibetan research is being done in 
Japan than anywhere else, and this catalogue is but one example out 
of several of the painstaking thoroughness of Japanese scholarship. 

D. L. Snellgrove. 


Lu Sun : Sa vie et son oeuvre. Par Berta Krebsova. Editions de 
r Academic Tchecoslovaque des Sciences. pp. Ill, portrait 
frontispiece and five plates, Prague. 1953. 

One disappointment to a Western student of Chinese is to find great 
lack of what may be called biography in the modern European sense. 
If he is interested in any historical figure he will have to do his own 
research among voluminous original sources. Rarely will he find a 
modern biography. Nor will he be much better off as regards the 
Republican period. 

Of modern figures who have attracted the attention of the Chinese 
biographer, Lu Hsiin has been luckier than most. Since his death in 
1936 much has been written about him, and since the establishment 
of the People’s Government he has become, even more than before, the 
object of a flourishing literary cult. 

Berta Krebsova is clearly well acquainted not only with the writings 
of Lu Hsiin, but also with all the Chinese biographical and critical 
material on the subject. The first part of the book consivsts of a sketch 
of Lu Hsiin ’s life ; the second part deals with his writings. 

The place of Lu Hsiin in Chinese literature is a question to be decided 
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primarily by the Chinese. But the extravagant praise bestowed on him 
by the official literary circles of Commimist China may well appear so 
ridiculous to the non-Communist reader that he will be led, by way of 
reaction, to underrate Lu Hsun’s merits as a writer. The present book, 
being written from the Communist point of view, naturally endorses the 
estimate of Lu Hsiin now accepted in China. When it tells us of the 
difficulties and dangers experienced by Lu Hsiin in his later years by 
reason of the Kuomintang reactionaries, one wonders what would be 
the fate in the People’s China of any man of letters who tried to criticize 
the policy of the Peking government as Lu Hsiin did that of the Hanking 
government. 

This one-sided study of an involved period of Chinese political and 
literary history fails to communicate even remotely the characteristic 
savour of the milieu — especially of Shanghai in the 1930’s. Let me give 
one example. Lu Hsiin was probably more active than any other 
writer of his time in urging his countrymen to resist the Japanese. 
Naturally, at the time of the Japanese attack on Manchuria in 1931, 
he redoubled his appeals. His words, in the French of Mme Krebsova, 
were: — 

“ Je suis le premier a me placer aux cotes des combattants parce que 
je suis non seulement ecrivain, mais aussi Chinois. J’en appelle a tons 
les ecrivains et artistes, quelles que soient leurs opinions, et je les prie de 
siiivre mon exemple et de se rassembler dans cette lutte contre le 
Japon.” Mme Krebsova does not however tell us that during the 
fighting between the Chinese and Japanese forces around Shanghai in 
1932 Lu Hsiin took refuge in the shop of Kamso Uchiyama, the well- 
known Japanese bookseller. The standard life of Lu Hsiin by Wang 
Shih-ching says : “On 30th January, as fighting was already going on 
in the region of North S 9 ecliuan Bead, Lu Hsiin moved temporarily 
into the Uchiyama Bookstore. On 6th February an employee of the 
bookstore, Mr. Seiichi Kamada, escorted him to the branch shop in 
Foochow Koad, where he stayed till the fighting had died down.” 
This fact, which shows the close contacts between Lu Hsiin and private 
Japanese, is surely worth mentioning, if only to introduce to the reader 
Mr. Kanzo Uchiyama, a devoted friend of Lu Hsiin, and to this day a 
considerable figure in Sino- Japanese literary relations. 

Henry McAleavy. 


La Version Mone du Narada-Jataka. By Pierre Dupont. Pubiica- A. 
tions de PEcole Franyaise d’Bxtreme-Orient, Vol. XXXVL 
pp. 281. Saigon, 1954. 

Except for a short extract of Milindapa^hd in the Schmidt Fest- 
schrift, we have hitherto had no publication representative of that large 
section of Mon literature which derives from Pali originals, though the 
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chroBicles Iiave been better served. The text now printed contains the 
Pali giithas with a running version in Mon of both verse and prose parts, 
to which M. Dupont has added a translation and an index of such 
words and phrases as can be regarded as systematic translation- 
equivalents of Pali wmrds ; while in his introduction he examines, among 
other topics, the devices of what was a specialized translation-grammar. 
The numerous variant readings of the gathas offer at least two plausible 
improvements of FausboiL 

It is not, then, to disparage this welcome addition to our repertory 
of texts that one questions some of the linguistic assumptions into which 
an exclusive preoccupation with the literary language has led its editor. 
There seems no justification for the marking by a hyphen of '■com- 
pounds ” for wiich no phonological, or other, criterion is stated. 
Again, the word-division is sometimes firulty : ea how and jpa iatcm, 
for instance, are phrases, not prefixial formations. Man is not the root of 
dmaii but an orthographic variant, and daman “ dweiliiig-piace ” is not 
an orthographic variant but a derivative ; and gman " brave ’’ (p. 95) 
has nothing to do with these, being the attributive form of Finally, 
Halliday’s dictionary is not " pre-eminently concerned with the modern 
spoken language ’’ ; it designedly excludes it. 

H. L. Shorto. 


Takayama Ukon und die Anfange dee Kirche in Japan, By 
Johannes Laures, S- J. pp. xii + 397 -f sketch-maps. Aschen- 
dorfische Veriaghuchshandlung, Munster im Westfalen, 1954. 
26 German Marks. 

The Catholic Church in Japan. A Short History. By Johannes 
Laures, S.J. pp. xii + 252 ; frontispiece, and map on end-papers. 
Charles E. Tuttle and Coy,, Rutland, Yermont, 1954. Price $2.50. 

The indefatigable Jesuit historian of the Roman Catholic mission in 
Japan has added to the already vast bibliography on this subject these 
two works, the first of which is addressed to specialists and the second 
to the general reader. Takayama Ukon collects and sifts all the infor- 
mation available about the most famous of the Christian daimyo, 
whether in European or in Japanese sources. It will undoubtedly 
remain the standard biography of this remarkable man (1553-1615), 
even though it does not fully explain just why Christianity exercised 
such a fascination for a considerable number of Japanese at that time — 
but neither apparently does any other work. The second book is a sketch 
of the Roman Catholic mission in Japan from its inception by St. Francis 
Xavier in 1549 to the present day. It is one of the tragic ironies of 
history that the atomic bomb dropped on Nagasaki in August, 1945, 
virtually destroyed the historic Christian community of Urakami, thus 
accomplishing what centuries of Tokugawa persecution had failed to do. 
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Botli works are naturally written from the Boman Catholic standpoint, 
Tbnt the author has taken due account of the research and findings of 
other workers in the same field who are not of Ms own faith. 

C. B. Boxbb. ■ 


Ennin’s Tbavels m T^ang China. By Edwin 0. Beisghauer. pp.xii, 
341. Konaid Press Company, New York, 1955. 

Ennin’s Diary : The Record of a Pilgrimage to China in Search 
OF THE La-w. pp. xvi, 454. Ronald Press Company, New York, 1955. 

These two complementary volumes deal with one of the most 
important texts concerned with China during the ninth century. Bnnin 
(Bj t), better known as Jikaku DaisM ft B®) was a notable 
Buddhist monk who accompanied a Japanese tribute mission to China 
in 838, and remained in China until 847. During this period he kept a 
diary, the Nitto guJio jwirei gtjoJci (X ^ ^ ^ IS) which 

describes his experiences in vivid detail. The text has been utilized for 
several decades among Far Eastern scholars as a source for the obscure 
period of the Buddhist persecutions. In the Real Tripitaka Waley gave 
a iew brief extracts, but they are confined to a small number of topics. 
The two excellent works of Professor Reischauer now present us with 
the whole of the material in a most readable translation. The volume 
Emin's Diary is a complete and literal translation of the text with a 
very full commentary on points of detail and textual problems. The 
other, Ennin's Travels in Dang China, is a very lengthy introduction 
to this translation, giving a succinct account of Bunin’s career, of the 
Embassy with which he came to China, and of various other topics. 
There are chapters on life in contemporary China, on the bureaucracy, 
on popular Buddhism, on the persecutions of the Buddhist Church, and 


on the Koreans in China. 

These volumes are particularly stimulating, as Ennin, being a 
foreigner, saw things from a very different veiwpoint from that of the 
Confucian official historians to whom we owe most of our knowledge of 
the period. The material on Buddhism in particular is fascinating, for 
it is a first-hand account of actual practice, completely lacking the 
pious glosses and exaggerations of traditional Buddhist historiography, 
but yet it is from the hand of an extremely eminent churchman. It gives 
us a new light on the complex inter-reiationsMp between State and 
Church, and completely alters the picture given in the Standard 
Histories of the Persecutions of 842 and of 844-845, which Ennin 
witnessed. 

The material on the Koreans in China is also very valuable, for most 
of our knowledge about foreign communities in CMna during T'^ang 
times concerns the Iranian communities in the sea-ports. The author has 
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demonstrated tlie importance of the Koreans in the sea trade north of 
the Yangtze mouth and in the Yellow Sea. 

Professor Reischauer’s two Yolnmes must surely remain a standard 
work for many years, and will be an indispensable source for anyone 
wishing to understand day-to-day life in medieval China. Both 
volumes are admirably documented and written in a most distinguished 
style. 

It is to be hoped that Professor Reischauer’s example will stimulate 
some other scholar to undertake the even more difficult task of trans- 
lating the diary of the monk Jojin (]® entitled San Tendai Go-dai 
san Id 5? "a S Ip til t£)* Jojin’s pilgrimage was made in 1072 
and 1073, and he was a more accurate observer than Ennin in some ways ; 
his diary would provide an interesting foreigner’s view of China 
intermediate in date between Ennin and Marco Polo. 

D. Twitchett. 


The Love Suicide at Aihijima. By Donald H. Shively. [Harvard- 
Yenching Institute Monograph Ser: 15] pp. 173. Cambridge, 
Mass: 1953. 20s. 

Mr. Shively has translated, with a copious introduction and notes, one 
of the best known of theyomn or puppet plays of Chikamatsu Monzae- 
mon — Sliinju Ten no Amijima, One of the category of sewamono or 
domestic plays ”, it provides an interesting complement to Dr. Keene’s 
The Battles of Coxinga — a classic example of the other broad class of 
joruri, the jidaimono or history plays. Unlike the jidaimono^ which 
make free use of the fantastic and supernatural and which, to justify 
their improbability, lay their scenes in the dim, semi-legendary past, 
the sewamono deal in a much more realistic way with events close and 
possible to the lives of the eighteenth century merchant class in Osaka 
which constituted theyorm public. Shinju Ten no Amijuna is the story 
of a paper merchant and a courtesan ’who, caught between the conflicting 
claims of family obligations and love, resolve the dilemma by a double 
suicide — a predicament which, Mr. Shively tells us, was by no means 
uncommon in eighteenth century Osaka. 

Mr. Shively’s full introduction gives an interesting account of the 
development of Chikamatsu’s yorwn, of the social and etiiical background 
against which the plays developed, and of the customs and customers 
of the Gray Quarter in Osaka. Also a useful psychological commentary 
on the behaviour of the characters in the play — behaviour which might 
otherwise appear to Western readers to be entirely unaccountable. 
Particularly full, painstaking, and useful to the student oi joruri are the 
notes, which occupy as many pages as the translation itself and which, 
for example, adopt an ingenious tabular device for explaining the 
bewildering welter of puns and pivot words that characterize the play. 
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Th. ia ve,y «!o™te. tto.gb ^“8^ 

offended by such phrases as “ a snack before breakfast 

song,” and, from one of the lovers on the very edge of suicide, Don t 

be jittery. C. Blacker. 


A Study of Tibetan Buddhism. Being a translation into Japanese of 
the exposition of vipahjana in Tsoh-kha-pa’s Lam-r%m Chm-mo, 
with annotation and prefatory remarks (in Japanese). By Gadjin 
Nagao Iwanami Shoten. pp. Ivi + 446. Tokyo. 750 yen. 

The author of this book is Professor of Buddhism in Kyoto University. 
Various circumstances have delayed its publication. Only a limited use 
could be made of Professor Tucei’s latest works, and Professor 
Demieville’s Le Comile de Lhasa has remained unknown to the author. 
This is a pity, for the Chinese monk Mahayana, who is hi effect the hero 
of Professor Demieville’s book, figures many times in the Latn-nm, 
and Nagao’s note upon him is in the present state of our knowledge 

quite inadequate. . . t ^ 

The main part of this book consists of a translation into Japanese oi 
part of one of the principal works of Tsongkhapa (1357 to 1419), the 
founder of the Yellow Sect of Tibetan Buddhism. As a philosopher, 
Tsongkhapa was a reviver of past doctrines rather than an originator. 
He leans heavily upon Candrakirti (seventh century) and Atisa (eleventh 
century). In the controversial part of the book there is a curious 
unreality, owing to the fact that Tsongkhapa and the writers whom 
his quotes are continually sparring with the ghosts (Buddhist and 
non-Buddhist) of the Indian doctrinal past. The opnions of the 
Lokayatas (an obscure non-Buddhist, anti-metaphysical sect)^ are 
elaborately confuted, as are also those of the Hinayana Yatsiputriyas. 
Not only was it remotely unlikely that a fifteenth century Tibetan would 
ever meet members of these sects (I imagine that even in India both 
were long ago extinct), but it is also that any member of either sect 
had ever at any period set foot in Tibet. Another feature of the Lam-rim 
(not of course peculiar to it) that makes it seem to the profane reader 
artificial and unreal is the extensive use of syllogisms and of the technical 
terminology of Indian logic alongside of arguments that seem to belong 
to a more primitive level of mentality. For example (p. 145) one must 
believe, we are told, that the dkarmas have a certain degree of 
“ existence ’’ because those who believe otherwise are insulting true 
religion, and will fall headlong into the Avici Hell Or again (p. 196), 
such a thing as svarupa (self-form) must exist, for if it did not, why should 
the Bodhisattvas have taken so much trouble to get into contact with 
it ? Moreover, Buddhist scripture (agama) can always be quoted in 
support of an opinion, provided one is arguing with a Buddhist, though 
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not if one is arguing witi a heretic, who has his own scriptures and does 
not accept those of the Buddhists. 

The subject of the section translated by Professor Xagao is Vvpaiand, 
the Vision, which succeeds the achievement of Batnatha, the Arrest 
of discursive perception. After a brief demonstration that Samatha 
alone cannot lead to Release, Tsongkhapa drops the subject of Arrest 
and Vision, to return to them only at the very end of the section, and 
even then in a very cursory wray. The main subject, occupying several 
hundred pages, is the extent to which the dJiarmm " are ''b The school 
followed by Tsongkhapa represented a compromise between Nihilism 
and Materialism. The dJiarmas are void, but only in the sense that they 
lack self-existence {svahhdvci). This compromise perhaps represents 
the pressure of the Sarvastivadins on an early completely Nihilist school 
Every possible wrong view^ both in the direction of complete Nihilism 
and of extreme Materialism is combatted, and it is chiefly by this 
negative process that the Middle View becomes apparent. Much of the 
argument is evidently obscured in the original by the fact that later 
Buddhism accepted the existence of two Truths, a Worldly and a 
Transcendental. Such a belief theoretically demands that every pro- 
position should he cj[ualified as api>lying to Wordiy Truth, Transcen- 
dental Truth or both. Indian and Tibetan writers, however, constantly 
fail to complicate their statements by such qualiiicatioiis, and in the 
present case the translator has been forced, in the interests of clarity, 
frequently to insert in brackets from the Worldly point of view 
or “ from the Transcendental point of view ” or “ from both points of 
'■view ’I/. : 

This book ought, of course, to have been reviewed by a Tibetanist, 
but no Tibetanist who also knows Japanese seems to be available. 
I cannot of course express any opinion about the accuracy of Professor 
Nagao’s translation. It certainly gives the impression of being close 
and careful The book includes a long introduction dealing with Tibetan 
Buddhism in general, and with Tsongkhapa’s life and writings. There 
are indices of proper names and technical terms and several valuable 
appendices, including a list of Tsongkhapa’s works. There is also a 
ten-page synopsis in English, translated from Japanese by Leon 
Hurvitz. 

Akthue Waley. 


The Chinese Gentry. Studies on their Role in Nineteenth-century 
Chinese Society. By Chung-li Chang. Introduction by Ebanz 
Michael, xxi + 250 pp. University of Washington Press. 
Seattle. 1955. $5.75. 

This book contains a vast amount of information, much of it in tabular 
or statistical form, about officials and also about holders of literary 
Degrees who were not officials ; but it suffers from the vagueness of the 
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term chin-sMn, liere translated '' gentry The word had at least three 
meanings : (1) local people who held a Degree, but were not officials ; 
(2) the class consisting of (a) officials, (6) holders of Degrees who were 
not officials ; (3) officials, as opposed to those who merely held Degrees ; 
as seen, for example in the title of the handbooks to officialdom called 
Chin-sMn Lu, Chin-shen Ch'uan-slm, and so on, where Chm-sMn is 
merely a literary equivalent to kuan, “ official.’’ Thus, meaning (1) is 
almost the exact opposite of meaning (3). Mr. Chang does not seem ever 
to make this clear. Tranz Michael in his introduction says it is better 
to use the term gentry ” rather than retain the Chinese term chin-sMn, 
because gentry has already been in use and has more meaning for 
Western readers But the meanings it has are almost all wrong ones. 
To be a gentleman (or as Mr. Chang more sociologically says, '' a member 
of the gentry group ”) is with us a question of birth ; it does not imply 
being an official or the holder of a literary Degree, and on the other 
hand it does imply the use of a particular upper-class dialect. In all 
these ways the term gentry or its cognates fail to correspond to the 
term chin-shen. Incidentally the book which did most to popularize 
the rather archaic and often facetious term “ gentry ” as an equivalent 
to chin-shen is not mentioned by Mr. Chang. I refer to Ch^eng Hsi-kung’s 
Modem Chinas a Political Study, published at Oxford in 1919. 

A more manageable subject of study would perhaps have been the 
influence, in local life, of those holders of Degrees who were not officials. 
These local (hsiang) chin-shin were a class that had no counterpart in 
other civilizations. A man might be well-born, well-off, a learned 
Confucian and yet not count as belonging to it. One thinks of a scholar 
such as T'eng Yii, who planned the Gazeteer of Honan in 1767. He held 
no Degree or official post. But he was emphatically in birth, education, 
and social status what we should call a gentleman, and consorted on 
equal terms with many leading scholars and officials. In Chinese 
terminology, however, he was a fu-i (cloth- jacketed person), not a 
cMn-shin. But perhaps one could be, in loose phraseology, at any rate 
both a jpu-i and a chin-shin. That is a question which the author, if 
he had made closer definitions, might well have found it useful to discuss. 
But despite a certain nebulousness as regards the key-term of the book, 
it is a fine piece of research, punctiliously documented and exhibiting 
an immense range of learning. 

A. Waley. 


Trade and Diplomacy on the China Coast. The Opening of The 
Treaty Ports. By John Kino Fairbank. (Harvard Historical 
Studies. Vols. 62 and 63.) pp. xiii 4* 489 and pp. hi -f- 88. 
Geoffrey Cumberledge, London. 60^. each. 

This book might be described as a learned and brilliant product of 
Anglo-American scholarship inasmuch as its American author was 
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educated both at Harvard and at Oxford, was introduced to the subject 
of Anglo-Chinese relations by Sir Charles Webster, studied the British 
official documents in the Public Record Office, and has based his book 
on those documents and on all previous British and American studies 
of this topic (Morse, Costin, Wright, Pritchard, O^Yen, and Greenberg). 
It is however much more than just another Western interpretation of 
the opening-up of China by Great Britain in the second quarter of the 
nineteenth century, for 25 years ago when Professor Pairbaiik began 
this study he wa,s persuaded by Sir Charles Webster to learn the Chinese 
language and to approach the history of China’s foreign relations by 
way of Peking as well as via London and Washington. His hook is 
therefore based also on an examination of Ghinese documents in Peking 
and of the writings of contemporary and more recent Cliinese. It is thus 
the first fully balanced study of this subject that has been made. 

Professor Fairbank’s book is also much more than its title proclaims. 
Not only is it a history of the evolution of the treaty system on the 
China coast, its extension, its gradual breakdown, and the beginning of 
its resuscitation through the creation of the Foreign Inspectorate of 
Customs at Shanghai in 1854, but light is thrown on a number of topics 
(the tea trade, the traffic in opium, China’s commerce with South-East 
Asia), and the whole is characterized by vignettevS of the main actors 
in the drama (Bonham, Bowring, Chh-ying, I-Ii-pu). But perhaps most 
interesting of all are those parts of the book in which Professor Fairbank 
puts his history of the opening of the treaty ports in its Chinese setting. 
It is his view that China’s response to the West was determined most of 
all by the peculiar nature of her state and society and that the key to the 
political collapse of China lies within. His study therefore begins with 
an analysis of those peculiarities of the Chinese state which made it 

uniquely inadaptabie to the Western scheme of things ” (p. 6) and 
ends by showing that the Sino-Western synarchy of the treaty port era 
was by no means a purely Western creation . . . the final arrangements 
of the treaties were actually in line with Chinese tradition ” (p. 466). 

The second volume of this scholarly work is devoted to reference notes 
and a bibliography. 

Professor Fairbank’s book, along with his earlier study “ The United 
States and China ” and his more recent collaboration with his Chinese 
colleagues in the department of History at Harvard in the production 
of the two volumes entitled '' China’s Response to the West : A 
Documentary Survey, 1839-1923 ”, establish him as the most dis- 
tinguished Western authority on the modern history of China. 

^ Ifor B. Powell. 

The Nine Songs. A Study of Shamanism in Ancient China. By 
Arthue Waley. pp. 64, George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., London. 10s. 

Dr. Waley prefaces his translation of GKu Tzu with an account of 
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Cliina’s sliamanism from tlie third century b.c. down to the fourteenth 
century a.d. Brief as it is, the account provides definitive details that 
enlarge Professor Eliade’s recent descriptions in Le Ohamanisme. 
As far away as Malaya there are parallels for many of them, the hereditary 
nature of the shaman’s office, his disqualification for any official post, 
his several functions and occasional dishonesty, the eligibility of women 
to be shamans, the rites in honour of the country’s deities. But what 
Dr. Waley considers to be a unique characteristic of the cult in the Nine 
Songs is that “ the shaman’s relation with the Spirit is represented as a 
kind of love-affair Yet in Malaya the shaman into whose body the 
“ Princess ” spirit enters has a chief assistant called the bridegroom, 
and an uncorroborated Trengganu version talks of the marriage 
symbolism. In all the Nine Songs the spirit descends and there is no 
trace of the shaman’s ascent across a rainbow bridge to heaven. 
Furthermore, though possession is sometimes considered a feature 
peculiar to Indian shamanism, Dr. Waley notes how from the second 
century a.d. it is regarded as the typical form of the Chinese cult, a 
borrowing coeval with the advent of Buddhism, if indeed the idea of 
spirit-possession came from India, 

The Chinese genius for poetry lifts these songs above ordinary 
invocations. Does the poetical language sometimes conceal the crudity 
of a superstition ? Take some gorgeous lines from Song VIII : — 

In his fish-scale house, dragon-scale hall 
Portico of purple-shell, in his red palace 
What is the Spirit doing, down in the water ? 

Is this a poetic conceit ? or is the Spirit represented as dwelling in a 
palace that recalls Plato’s miniature archetypes, like the palace of the 
Sultan of Minangkabau, whose pillars were figured to be of tiny 
nettle-stems. 

In line 5 on page 53, Dr. Waley writes of red leopards ” but on 
p. 55 they have become albinos. 

E. 0. WmSTEDT. 


Far East 

The Empire op Min. By Edward H. Schaper. Chas. E. Tuttle and 
Co., Butland Vermont and Tokyo, 1954. pp. xii + 146. 

Until the T^ang dynasty Fukien remained a backwater larply 
untouched by Chinese culture, and although it was actively colonized 
throughout that period, it was still looked upon as an outlying, semi- 
barbarous region— it was one of the main sources of eunuch boys for 
the imperial household. In the tenth century a warlord who had arisen 
in the anarchy following the peasant revolts at the end of the T‘ang 
established a petty kingdom there known as Min. For a brief space 
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of time its lolers even claimed the titles and honours of Sons of Heaven ; 
nntil they were overthrown by internal dissensions and the encroach- 
ments of more powerful neighbours to the north. 

Professor Schafer has gathered together all the information he can 
muster from a considerable variety of .sources about this petty kingdom. 
Since all too much of Chinese historical writing is centred on the capitals 
of the great empires, one welcomes such a regional study, even though, 
inevitably, the result is something of a scrapbook — the subject has only 
a fleeting and evanescent unity unless placed in the background of the 
history of China as a whole in the tenth century. One is grateful for 
the many interesting titbits of information dug out witli much exercise 
of scholarly acumen and felicitously presented, While it must be 
confessed that the court history of the rajud succession of Min rulers, 
most of whom died violent deaths, grows a little tedious, the descrip- 
tion of Fukien, its flora and fauna, its cities and countryside, its economy 
and arts, is full of interest. 

Some important questions have not been touched upon. What, 
for example, was the relation between the native Fukienese and the 
immigrants from the north ? Is it possible to distinguish the two groups ? 
What was the organization of land-holding and agricultural production ? 
Was there a local gentry and, if so, what relationship if any existed 
between it and the warlords ? These are questions which, in the light 
of the general history of the tenth century in China, one would very 
much like to he able to answer. It is probable that they are ignored by 
Professor Schafer only because his sources are too few and fragmentary 
to enable him to deal wdth them hut it is to be hoped that studies 
will be made of other better documented regions during the same period. 

E. 6. PULLEYELANK. 


Near and Middle East 

Some Eecoeds op Ethiopia (1593-1646). Being Extracts from The 
History op High Ethiopia or Abassia, by Mangel be Almeida 
together wuth Bahrey’s History op the Galla. Translated and 
edited by C. F, Beckikgham and 6. W, B. Huntingfori). 
pp. xcviii + 267. Hakluyt Society, London, 1954. 

This volume contains extract translations from Father Manoel de 
Almeida’s Portuguese Histona de EtMoj)ia a alia on Abcmia (1628-1646) 
and Bahrey’s History of the Galla (1593), w-ritten in Etliiopic. Messrs. 
Beckingham and Huntingford have based their translation of Almeida’s 
work on a MS. in the library of the London School of Oriental and 
African Studies, while their rendering of Bahrey’s Galla book is largely 
derived from Guidi’s French translation (C.S.C.O., 1907). It is, there- 
fore, a little odd that they should describe Budge’s translation of the 
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same woik {History of Ethiopia, vol, ii, pp. 603 ff.) as ‘Va not very 
satisfactory version ” (p. xxxvi), since both Budge and the present 
editors have relied on Gruidi’s French translation rather than on the 
original of this peculiar little work. Examination of the British 
Museum MS Or. 534 containing the Ethiopic text of Bahrey’s history 
impresses one with the need for a proper study of the original, which 
in language, style, and genre seems to betray the imprint of a foreign 
pen, perhaps in very much the same manner as the Batata Zar^a 
Ya^qob were shown (by C. Conti Eossini) to have been the work of a 
European scholar. 

The translations are accompanied by a bibliography (which could 
with advantage have been a little fuller), a very useful introduction, 
an excursus on the ethnology and history of S.-W. Ethiopia, some 
fine maps and a number of appendices — altogether a helpful and 
competent book. 

That a work of such wide scope should require some corrections in 
points of detail is scarcely surprising ; only a few can be mentioned 
here : The system of transcription (p. xlviii) will worry every ethiojmafit 
and every linguist. The statement that Ethiopic is not a satisfactory 
language in which to discuss monophysite doctrine (p. xxiv) is 
scarcely meaningful. That comparatively few sites in Ethiopia 
have a long record of continuous habitation’’ (p. xlvi) seems quite 
unsubstantiated. Huntingford’s fine excursus might have utilized 
Maqrizi’s llmdm (p. xcii). Footnote (1) on p. 6 would have benefited 
from acquaintance with E. Mittwoch’s note on Janlioy in Zeitschr, f. 
Assyr.i 1911. For footnotes (1) on pp. 29 and 63, compare Scott. Hist. 
Rev., Oct., 1953, p. 134, footnote 10, and p. 141 respectively. The 
Gazetteer is interesting and useful— except for some very disturbing 
spellings. Ethiopic and Amharic words in the otherwise excellent notes 
are not infrequently misspelt or quoted in an ungrammatical form 
(Fequr Egzi\ p. xxxviii ; dahra, p. 122 ; and others). The reference 
(on p. xxxv) to Wright’s Catahgzie of Eth. MSS. in the B.M. should be 
corrected to read “ p. 84 

But all these are minor blemishes in a work which deserves to be 
warmly welcomed. 

Edward Ullendoref. 




Village Perse- Achemenide. By E. Ghirshman. Memoires de la 
Mission Archeologique en Iran, Tome XXXVI, pp. 102, figs. 11, 
pis. liii. Paris, 1954. 

The work of the Mission de Susiane, interrupted by the war, was 
resumed in 1946 under the direction of Dr. E. Ghirshman. One of the 
first tasks undertaken was an investigation of Tell IV at Susa, the 
report on which is offered in the present volume. The results obtained 
provide important evidence of the first settlement of Persian tribes in 
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South-West Iran and so help to bridge the gap between the proto- 
historic civilizations of the country, as known from Siaik, Luristan 
and Giyan, and the historic civilization of the Acha?menid Empire. 

The excavations uncovered a house built on virgin soil and twice 
reconstructed. Elamite and Akkadian tablets found in association 
indicate that its occupation began at the end of the eighth or early in 
the seventh century b.o. and came to an end shortly before or soon 
after the conquest of Persia by Alexander. It was of unusual size 
for a ^ullage and Dr. Ghirshman suggests that it -was inhabited by a 
clan or large family, the members of which continued to reside there on 
marriage, a social organization ■which he connects with the transition 
from a nomadic to a sedentary existence. Bince the ]>otteiy, metal- 
work, and other objects of the earliest level ha%'e comparatively few 
affinities with Elamite civilization but are closely related to the material 
of the Luristan tombs and Cemetery B at Bialk, Dr. Ghirshman attributes 
the foundation of the Susa village to Persian tribesmen wffio moved 
down from the Iranian plateau towards the end of the eighth century 
B.c. The objects recovered, although undistinguished, have a special 
interest since they are the first known examples of the popular art 
of the Achseinenid period. Like the royal art, this reflects the influence 
of the superior civilizations with which the Persians were in contact 
in the course of their history. In particular it provides further evidence 
of Anatolian and Aegean influences during -the early stages of their 
migration, a subject discussed in detail by Dr. Ghirshman. 

J. M. Munx-Rankix.:>.:^ 


The Semitic Languages op Ethiopia. By Edwabd Ullenuorpf. 
pp. xiv + 273. Taylor^s Foreign Press. London, 1955. 

The core of this work is an exhaustive analysis of the phonology 
of the modern Semitic languages of Ethiopia, presented with admirable 
clarity. Extensive personal contacts with a large number of speakers of 
Tigre, Tigrina, and Amharic have enabled the author often to correct 
the data given by previous investigators, specially where these were 
based on material supplied by only one or two informants. Of particular 
interest is his thesis that the traditional ’’ pronunciation of Ge^ez 
is only a reflex of the speech-habits of the speaker’s modern vernacular. 

In his final chapter the author attacks the problem of whether 
the modern vernaculars can all be descended from a single parent, 
or whether (as has sometimes been asserted) we are obliged to postulate 
two independent parent-languages. His conclusion (p. 224) that 
nothing has come to light that prevents us from assuming that one 
Semitic language, perhaps in very slightly varying forms, was imported 
into Africa from South Arabia ” and that this constitutes the basis of 
all the modern tongues, seems to be justified by the evidence he produces. 
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Consequently, as lie remarks (p. 229), '' it is meaningless to refer to 
Tigrina and Tigre as Nortk Btliiopic and to Amkaric, Harari, and 
Giirage as South Ethiopic, unless these terms are merely applied to 
the present habitat of the respective languages ” (and not to any 
historical or genetic division). 

It is also of great interest that the author follows Mittwoch in 
asserting (p. 159) that the Ethiopic vowels '‘all express qualitative 
distinctions : quantity has no place in this scheme at all The same 
is true of the modern South Arabian languages; probably also of 
Hebrew, and possibly of Accadian. The only Semitic language in 
which we have clear evidence for vowel-quantity possessing phonemic 
significance is Arabic, It would be worth while surveying thoroughly 
the problem as to whether quantitative distinctions as such really played 
any part in the " Ursemitisch ” vowel system. 

A. F. L. Beeston. 


The Haban Qawaita and the Baptism op Hibil-Ziwa (== Studi e 
Testi 176). By E, S. Dboweb. The Mandaic text reproduced 
together with translation, notes, and commentary. In 8®, xi, 
96 pp., plus facsimile of texts, Vatican City, 1953. 

Lady E. S, Brower, foremost authority on the Mandeans, renders 
yet another important service to Mandaic studies in publishing these 
two texts. 

The Haran Gawaita is of special interest because it treats of the 
origin of the Mandeans. The emphasis on the Jordan, the Hauran, 
Jerusalem, etc., point to Palestine. Some of their prominent traditions 
refer to early Christianity. They venerate John the Baptist but have an 
antipathy toward Jesus. The discovery of Jewish sectarian literature 
west of the Bead Sea from around the first Christian century reopens 
discussion of the origin of Christianity. This involves Mandean origins 
as well ; for Mandeans, Christians, and sectarian Jews of the " Bead 
Sea type ” are all facets of the same historic question. But Br. Brower 
(pp. v-xi) now points out another aspect of the Mandean problem: 
connections with Media. 

The matter before us, like all problems of Near East people after the 
Assyrian deportations and the transfers of populations thereafter in 
Neo-Babylonian, Achaemenian, and Hellenistic times, hinges on the 
fact that any ethnos is not likely to be geographically limited, but 
rather spread over the " 127 provinces ”, " from India to Ethiopia ”, 
as the Book of Esther (1, 1 ; 3, 8) says of the Jews. The simultaneous 
Palestinian and Iranian connections of the Mandeans are no more 
surprising than those of the Jews. The Mandaic influence on the 
Manichean Coptic Psalms of Thomas need not be entirely due to the 
common Iranian background of both Mandeanism and Manicheanism. 
Mandeans may have been in Egypt, even as Jews were. The Mandean 
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Ptaliii deiaiurge, creator of tlie material world'’ (p. 34, n. 3) ig 
I tliink, clearly composed of Egyptian '' Ptah ” and Semitic '' li ” 
(“ god ”). The identification with Egyptian Ptah does not rest solely 
on phonetic resemblance. In the Memphite theology, Ptah is the 
creator : He who made all and brought the gods into being ” (see 
J. Wilson, apud J. Pritchard, Ancient Near Eastern Texts, Princeton 
1950, p. 5}. 

The Mandeaiis are the dwindling remnant of a large and influential 
movement whose origins hark back to the Hellenistic Age. Like other 
important religions iiinovators in the Hellenistic East, the Mandeans 
are not to be localized in either Palestine or Iran, or even in both. They 
doubtless moved extensively in tlie Hellenistic World between the 
Iranian Plateau and the Nile Yaliey ; and perhaps beyond. Their 
early spread had much in common with that of their Jewish and 
Christian contemporaries. Their failure to compete successfully in the 
race for survival goes hand in hand with the localization of the modern 
Mandeans that is in such sharp contrast with the wide demographic 
distribution of the Jews and Christians. 

The day is not far off when Mandeaii studies will again be in the 
limelight because of their bearing on earty Christianity. This book, 
like all of Lady Drower’s works on the Mandeans, will facilitate study 
of the subject on a level much higher than was possible before she 
enriched it •with such siiigleminded devotion and scholarly distinction. 

Cybus IL Gobdok. 


The Eelatioyshib of the Semitic and Egyptian Yebbal Systems. 

By T. W. Thacker, pp. xxvi + 341. Geoffrey Cumberlege. 

Oxford, 1954. 4:2s, 

This book is important. Professor Thacker has made a complete 
reanalysis of the morpholog}^ of the Eg}'ptian verb in its earliest forms 
in the light of recent theory concerning the development of the Semitic 
verb, with the intention of settling the original nature of the much- 
discussed relationship between Egyptian and the Semitic languages. 
He concludes that they are offshoots of the same parent system, which 
parted at an early stage of development and continued their growth 
independently. 

His method is to discuss the syntax and employment, in-flexion, 
structure, and vocalization of verb forms of parallel employment, 
first in the Semitic dialects, Akkadian, Aramaic, Hebrew, Arabic, and 
Ethiopic, then in Old and, where necessary, Middle Egyptian, with a 
view to reconstructing their appearance and vocalization in “ Proto- 
Semitic ” (usually in accordance with Professor Driver’s views) and 

Proto-Egyptian The reconstructed forms are then succinctly 
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compared. Tlie setting-out is systematic, and the exposition clear ; 
the appearance and accuracy of the letterpress are a credit to author, 
publisher, , and printer. 

The dangers inherent in this method are not entirely avoided by 
Professor Thacker. However, his preliminary account of the function 
of the weak consonants and the principles of vocalization from con- 
sonantal skeletons appear balanced and sound, and has led him to a 
clever and almost certainly correct analysis of the dissimilated forms of 
Egyptian biliterai and anomalous verbs. Two striking and plausible 
discoveries, namely, that Egyptian had two infinitives, one absolute ”, 
one ''^ construct ”, and that the Sdm.t-f form may be a gerundive use of 
a participle, stand out, but novel suggestions about derivations abound. 
Notable is the insistence on the original modal significance of the 
Egyptian suffix conjugation. Syntactical exemplification of the 
morphological conclusions is now required. 

Though its conclusions are of interest to all linguists and to pre- 
historians, the book is of primary importance to the Egyptian philologist. 

H. S. Smith. 


Studies in Arabian Fatalism. By Helmer Einggren. pp. 225. 

(Uppsala University Arsskrift, 1955, 2.) 

In this valuable study of the Islamic attitude to man’s destiny, 
‘^fatalism’'* is defined as meaning that “ all things are arbitrarily 
decreed by fate ”, thus excluding the Muslim doctrine that everything 
is predetermined by God. It is based mainly on Arabic poetry. 

There is ample proof in Pre-Islamic poetry that fatalism was accepted, 
but this could be combined with a belief in God (or gods) Muhammad 
could not accept such ideas, since he believed that God is the indisput- 
able Master of destiny, but in spite of Quranic teaching, some fatalistic 
conceptions are still found in the Traditions. 

Professor Einggren finds in the Abbasid writers, notably Ma^rrl, 
a fatalistic outlook, but the juxtaposition of God and Fate meant no 
contradiction to many of them. The Sufis solved the problem differently. 
To them God is the only active power in the universe ; no other can 
give or withhold, create or support, but He alone. This is a strict 
determinism, but while the mystic feels wholly dependent on God for 
everything, there is an active and positive assent to God’s will and 
man reaches out to His gifts. 

While in later Muslim literature there are indications of fatalism, 
yet the conclusion is that God and Fate have merged into one. 

The book is well documented and has a full bibliography. The index 
omits Sufism ” and mysticism ”, both dealt with in the text. 

Margaret Smith. 
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Studies in Middle Assyeian Chronology and Ebligion. Bj 
Hillel a. Fine. pp. xiii + 15L Cincinaatij 1955. 

This book was first printed in the form of two articles in the Hebrew 
Union College Annual, Volumes XXIV and XXV. Its publication 
as a separate Yolume is to be welcomed. 

From the Middle Assyrian period we possess a large number of 
legal and business documents, mainly from the excavations at Assur. 
The personal names found in these documents were collected by Ebeling 
in M{iteilu7igen dor AltorienfaliscJien Gesellschaft, Yol. XIII, part 1 
(1939), and a perusal of this material suggested to Weidner that during 
the reign of Tukulti-Ninurta I, and as a result of that king’s conquest 
of Babylon, the cults of Babylonian deities, especially that of Marduk, 
were introduced into the Assyrian capital. At the instigation of Pro- 
fessor Julius Lewy, Dr. Hillel Fine has undertaken to test this theory by 
an exhaustive investigation of the chronology of these documents, in 
order to ascertain whether the fashion for Babylonian names at Assur 
really started during the reign of Tukulti-Ninurta I or not. His study 
is a careful and scholarly piece of work, limited in scope indeed, but 
none the less valuable for that. As a by-product of the investigation 
the genealogy and activities of certain prominent merchants of the 
period begin to emerge. But its main result is to show that the increasing 
popularity of Babylonian theophorous names at Assur can be traced 
as part of a continuous trend throughout the period, from the reign of 
Assur-uballit onwards, and did not receive any noticeable stimulus 
during the reign of Tukulti-Ninurta I. It was a trend tovrards cosmo- 
politanism : Adad, a god with no particular local affiliations, gradually 
takes the place of the formerly pre-eminent national god Assur, and 
there is a great increase in Hurrian influence. The truth is thus less 
dramatic than the theory proposed by Weidner, but as Dr. Fine remarks, 

it is only by close attention to gradual trends that any form of human 
development is to be understood.” The book concludes with an appendix 
of twenty-seven pages containing a list of corrections to Ebeling’s 
work. 

0. E. Gurney. 


The History op the Jewish Khazars. By D. M. Dunlop. Princeton, 
New Jersey : Princeton University Press, 1954. pp. xv + 293. 
Price (in England) 40s. 

The Khazars were one of several Turkish-speaking and other nomadic 
tribes that made their way from Central Asia into South-Eastern 
Europe in the second half of the first millennium a.d. ; they were, 
so far as we know, completely illiterate ; they struck no coins, and 
have left no inscriptions ; nothing that can be described as a Khazar 
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culture lias ever been identified in tbe arcbseological record ; tbe only 
indisputably Kbazar site that bas so far been excavated, Belaya 
(or Bela) Vezba, is small and unimpressive, and most of tbe objects 
recovered from it belong not to tbe Kbazar period but to tbe period 
after it was captured by tbe Bussians in tbe second half of tbe tenth 
century. They must, it is true, have bad some military significance, 
at any rate in tbe eigbtb century, since Justinian II, when in exile at 
Bbersoii in about a.d. 704 thought it worth while to marry a daughter 
of tbe Kbazar kagan in the hope that bis father-in-law would help 
him to recover bis throne; and in a.d. 732 Leo III, the Isaurian, 
who was suffering acutely from Arab aggression, found it politically 
expedient to marry bis son and heir to another daughter of a Kbazar 
kagan, and the lady became in due course Empress and mother of 
Leo IV, “ tbe Kbazar But even so, dispassionately considered, tbe 
Kbazars made very little impact on tbe history of their times ; perhaps 
tbe best assessment of their real significance is B. A. Rybakov’s in 
bis article (in Russian) “ on tbe role of tbe Kbazar Kaganat in tbe 
history of Bus ”, in Sovetskaya Arkheologiya xviii (Moscow, 1953). 

Nevertheless, for various reasons too complicated to explain here, 
some European scholars have regarded tbe Kbazars as a people of 
great significance in European history and devoted a great deal of 
attention to them. Mr. Dunlop is tbe latest representative of this school. 
He bas collected with great industry a vast amount of material on tbe 
subject, mainly from Islamic and tbe older European authorities, and 
bas devoted a great deal of energy to their co-ordination and interpreta- 
tion ; some of bis work shows real scholarly ability, for example bis 
proof by grammatical analysis that tbe various items in tbe Hebrew 

Kbazar correspondence” are by different bands. To that extent 
bis work is of permanent value, but bis estimate of tbe real importance 
of tbe Kbazars is so exaggerated that parts of bis narrative give tbe 
impression of bearing not much more relation to tbe true facts than 
do, say, tbe stories about Harun ar-Basbid in tbe Arabian Nights. 

For this there are two reasons. First, be is too kindly in handling 
his sources. True, be dismisses some of their stories as too tall to be 
believed, but not nearly enough. This takes us to tbe second reason, 
bis apparent lack of certain kinds of knowledge which are essential 
for anyone who wishes to handle with confidence tbe kind of material 
which be bas accumulated. 

He does not seem to have given nearly sufibcient attention to tbe 
geography or physical characteristics of tbe area occupied by tbe 
Kbazars. Any Russian elementary school geography would have 
shown him that if, as Istakbri says, tbe town of Itil was in two parts 
divided by a river, that river cannot have been tbe Volga, which in 
its lower reaches is several miles wide at low water and much wider in 
tbe spring floods. Similarly tbe story (p. 82 and following) of Marwan 
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chasing the Kliazars across the Tolga, routing them there and con- 
verting them to Mam on the spot is obviously preposterous. 

Again he does not seem to have made an adequate study of the history 
of contiguous and related peoples. For example, Mr. Ghirshman’s 
book Les CMoniies — He])htalites (Cairo, 1948) would have saved him 
from much error and confusion about that ]>eo|'>1e and the Kidarites. 
His knowledge of Turkish linguistics and early history seems to be 
inadequate, though he is perhaps not greotly to blame for confusing 
the Uygur and the Oguz since it has only recently been recognized that 
references to peoples with names like this prior to the eighth century 
must almost certainly be to Oguz, and not Uygur. 

Finally he has paid very little attention to the archaeology of the 
area. He does, it is true, refer in his text (though not in his bi])iiography) 
to Mr. L Artamonov’s book on the subject dated 1937, in which inci- 
dentally many views are expressed which arc now abandoned, but 
he seems to be completely ignorant of the more recent achievements of 
Soviet arcliseology. For example, he has obviously never heard of 
Artamonov’s article on Belaya Yezlia in Sorehl‘ai/a Arkheologiya xvi 
(Moscow, 1952), or of the previous reports on the excavation of that site 
of which it is a summary, for in footnote 73 on p. 1S6 he says that the 
exact site is doubtful. 

Obviously points like the location of Itii and Belaya Yezha, though 
significant, are not of major importance, but it is not a minor error to 
regard the Khazar kagans as equal in quality and importance to the 
Byzantine Emperors and the Caliphs, with practically uncontested 
authority over a solid block of territory running from Kiev to the 
Oxus and from Derbend to the junction of the Volga and Kama. 

The fact that Mr. Dunlop holds this view^ naturally raises the question 
whether he has examined with sufficient scepticism the various sensa- 
tional and conflicting stories of the coin^ersiou of the Khazar kagans 
and their immediate entourage to Judaism. That some Khazars 
adopted Judaism, or alternatively that some Jews adopted the Turkish 
language, seems indisputable, since the most obvious explanation of the 
survival to the present day of a few thousand Turkisli-speaking Karaim, 
mainly in the Crimea, is that they are the descendants of Jewish 
Khazars Incidentally, if this is so the Khazars must have spoken 
an ordinary North-Western Turkish closely allied to Koman and 
Kipchak and the place-names like Sarkel and Sarigsm, which are 
adduced as evidence that they spoke an l/r Turkish must have been 
inherited from the Bidgars or some other tribe speaking that dialect. 
But it is a long way from the Karaim to accepting the story that the 
kagans and their immediate entourage were converted to Judaism. 
There is some evidence that the kagans had Jewish secretaries to do 
their reading and writing for them ; and indeed the Jewish merchants 
who moved into the KKazar country in pursuit of trade or to avoid 
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persecution were probably tbe only people in the area who could be 
enlisted for these duties. Until some mtich more positive evidence can 
be produced than narratives written long after the events they purport 
to describe— say Khazar royal burials with Jewish symbols, it seems 
more prudent to suppose that the accounts of the conversion of the 
kagans rest on nothing more solid than the existence of such Jewish 
secretaries and perhaps stories put about by them that their masters 
shared . their faith. 

Gbeakd Clatjson. 


Peieres Magiques ISthiopiennes pour Deliee les Chaemes (maftdlie 
sdraij). By S. Strelcyn. pp. Ixxvi -|- 498. Rocznik Orientalistyczny 
XVill. Warsaw, 1955. ZL 52.50. 

In the course of his work on the Griaule collection of Ethiopic MSS. 
ill the Bibliotheque Nationale M. Stefan Strelcyn, Professor of Semitics 
in the University of Warsaw, had occasion to read and to examine a 
very large number of magical MSS. — so prominent and ubiquitous 
a feature of Ethiopic manuscript literature. W. H. Worrell, Sir E. A. 
Wallis Budge, Mile. D. Lifchitz, and one or two other scholars had 
published studies of Ethiopic magic, but it was left to Professor Strelcyn 
to treat the material comprehensively and identify obscure maladies 
and remedies as well as surmount some of the linguistic and ethnographic 
obstacles in his way. 

The author has very largely succeeded in clarifying the filiation 
of magical texts, their sources, and their connection with the. magical 
literature of other Near Eastern peoples, revealing in this sphere 
the amazing syncretism discernible in nearly all manifestations of 
Ethiopian civilization. 

The seventy-six pages of introduction deal with black and white 
magic, designs, magical terminology and all the paraphernalia of this 
literary genre. The text, translation, and annotation of the mafidlie 
hray untying of spells ’’) are presented competently (based on 
Vatican 128 in Grebaut-Tisserant’s catalogue), and even a few minor 
errors cannot impair this favourable estimate. The indices, covering 
more than 150 pages, are a mine of recondite information, and their 
usefulness goes far beyond the limited range of magical literature. The 
whole work, though primarily designed to present an important Ethiopic 
magical text, may at the same time serve as an introduction to Near 
Eastern magic and its vast ramifications. It might, incidentally, be of 
interest to note that — as Professor Strelcyn informs me — this is the first 
work using Ethiopic characters ever to have been published in Poland. 


m 


Edward Ullendoeee. 
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India.' 

The Mahabhaeata. For-tKe'&st time critically edited by Vishnu S. 
SuKTHANKAE (Augnst, 1925- January, 1943) and S. K. Belvakak 
(since April, 1943). Bliandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona. 

VoL XY : Santipaevan, edited by S. K. Belyakae ; pt. 2, 
fasc. 23, pp. 1265-1624, 1952 ; and fasc. 24, pp. 1625-2080, 1953. 

Yols. VIII and IX : Deokapakvan, edited by S., K. Be, pt. 1, 
fasc. 25, pp. viii + 264, 1953. 

VoL X : Karnapabvan, edited by P. L. Yaidya, pt. 2, fasc. 27, 
pp. ix-lxxviii + 321-697. 

Progress mtL this edition of the Maliabliarata was last reviewed in 
these pages in the issue for 1952 (p. 165) ; and the present notice 
therefore offers the first opportunity of welcoming accession to the 
editorial task of Dr. B, K. Be who took up the Bronaparvan on retiring 
from Dacca University in 1949. Though scholarship knows no regions, 
this contribution from Bengal to the great ivork of the Poona Institute 
cannot but broaden the national basis for the study of India’s epic. 
The last number to appear (fasc. 27} completes Professor Yaidya’s 
edition of the Karnaparvan, and his introduction brings one up once 
more against the whole question of what we conceive to be the true 
text of the Mahabharata as between the North and South recensions 
each with their several versions. Dr. Yaidya adheres to the shortest 
text based on the consensus of North and South, supplemented by a 
long appendix of excluded passages and a table of sequence variations, 
together with a concordance of standard editions invaluable for 
reference. If this can never result in a text with the authoritative 
Homeric air, everything is there for the reader’s choice on any issue. 
The critical notes go far beyond bare elucidation of points of text. 
Incidentally if Salya the Madra may now be a Persian (theory mentioned 
at xxvii/81) the tacit adoption of Baliliha in xxx/9 ff. leaves no room 
for Hopkins’ confident distinction between the “ Bilhlikas ” in Bactria 
and the “ Yadikas ” of the Panjab, mistakenly credited with the 
former’s taste for sauviraka. The long note on the anustiibh couplet 
lxvi/11.12 (Krsna weighs down the chariot), reluctantly retained in a 
tristubh context in deference to the consensus of jnanuscripts and 
commentators, is suggestive of the whole problem of the relation 
of these metrical elements in the epic. Conjectural emendation is rare 
(“ bahuvalam ” in lxiii/9 arm- waving ” is attractive), and a certain 
austerity in the text results from avoidance of simple corrections or 
even alternative readings to relieve the grammatical incoherencies 
which so often provoke an underlying doubt. Occasional misprints still 
survive the Errata sheet in the Constituted Text (xxl/34, read nishai- 
valyam ” for niskav- ” now clear from critical note in fasc, 27 : lxiv/10, 
jiigania^'^ etc.). But such minutiae are irrelevant to an appreciation 
of the great contribution to Sanskrit scholarship which this edition 
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represents and to tlie inexliaiistible research wMch maintains sucli 
steady progress. 

Waltee Guenee. : ■ 


SangItaeatnakaea. Edited by Pandit S. ' Subeahmanya Sastri. \ 
pp. xxxii 4“ b99. VoL IV. Adyar Library Series, No. 86. 1953. 

Witli the publication of tbe fourth volume of the new edition of 
the Sangitaratnakara, containing the seventh, last, adhyaya of 
Sarngadeva's work, the Adyar Library has completed a valuable 
contribution in the field of the much-needed research into the history 
of Indian music. 

iSarngadeva’s work dates from a period -when classical Hindu music 
was at its height, before Islamic influences had made themselves felt 
to any extent. The new edition incorporates two commentaries, 
that of Simhabhupala and that of Kallinatha which followed the 
main work at an interval of one and two centuries respectively and 
reflect the changes of conventions of the day. They are consequently 
perhaps as valuable as the original text. Simhabhupala ’s commentary 
had not been included in the previous, otherwise admirable, 
Anandasrama edition (now practically unobtainable), so that the new 
edition adduces hitherto unknown material and thus helps to fill another 
of the many gaps in our knowledge. 

It is a matter of great satisfaction that the four volumes, the com- , 

pletion of which has taken about ten years, are now available. \ 

A. Bake. 


The Vedic Octave and Exteacts peom the Sangita Saea in 
Abhinava Bhaeata Saea Sangraha. Yaralakshmi Academy 
Publication Series. Eesearch Board Bulletin, No. 1. pp. 44. 
Rs. 3. Sri Yaralakshmi Academies of Fine Arts, Mysore. 

A new research group presents itself to the world with a bulletin 
containing two articles on widely different aspects of Indian music : 
M. Raja Rao, M.A., L.T.’s on the Yedic Octave, and R. Sathyana- 
rayaha, B.Sc.fe, who is the editor of the bulletin, on Extracts from 
Sangita Sara in Abhinava Bharata Sara Sangraha. 

By this act the Yaralakshmi Academies of Fine Arts have joined the 
small band of scientific bodies, such as the Madras Academy of Music 
and the Tanjore Sarasvati Mahal, that devote themselves exclusively 
to this important field of cultural research. And there is ample room for 
more workers in this field, both in India and in the West. 

The two articles in the first bulletin deal with the two extreme ends 
of the vast period covered by the history of Indian music. Mr. Sathyana- 
rayana announces the discovery of a Mysore manuscript, the Abhinava 
Bharata Sara Sangraha, a treatise of the first half of the seventeenth 
century when the study and analysis of the Indian system of music 
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was flonrisliing : — ^it dates from about the same time as Bamodara s 
Sangitadarpana iu the North and Veiikatamakhin’s Caturdanda- 
prakasika in the South. Fortunately the author promises an early- 
critical edition of this work, which will ]>e an important addition to the 
series of published musical texts. In the article iinder review he examines 
a fragment of an older text incorporated in the newly found manuscript 
and draws some noteworthy conclusions as to the existence of an older, 
independent, Tamil system of musical theory, traces of which are still 
descernibie under the surface of the current unified terminology that 
derives from the specifically Sanskrit tradition as represented in full 
in the thirteenth century Sangitaratnakara. 

Mr. Eaja Eao tackles the earliest strata of musical development 
and turns his attention to the construction of the octave in the music 
of the Vedas. His conclusion that the later modal system was present 
already in the music of the Samaveda cannot he brushed aside lightly, 
even if one should be careful of straight identification of the Vedic 
modes with ragas found in the modern system. 

He has perhaps not escaped the error of interpreting many of the 
Vedic rules that were defined purely from the vocal, phonetic point 
of view by means of later formulas which came into being with the help 
of instrumental tuning that follows different law’s. The drawing upon 
Greek terminology and analyses, however tempting, should be avoided 
at this stage, as the Greeks measured their notes by mathematical 
means, notably by division of strings, a method never current in India, 
certainly not in Vedic music, which relied solely on the voice as a 
measurer of intervals. The instrumental tuning by means of the strings 
of the Yal as found in ancient Tamil music and cjiioted by Mr. Eaja Eao, 
belongs to a different stratum, later than the Vedic liturgy under 
consideration. 

The article does not contribute materially to the settling of the 
thorny question of the original pitch-relationship of the three Vedic 
accents. How is it explicable that the svarita, now universally (and 
logically) the highest of the three notes, should ever have been the 
middle one ? The term aksipta which is taken to indicate this middle 
position need not mean that at all. It could just as well be taken in 
the sense of “ hit ”, which suggests a high pitch. Uvata’s explanation 
of the term as quoted here : “ aksepa nama tiryaggamanam gatranam 
v^yunimittam,” should certainly not be taken to refer to pitch but 
rather to rhythm and to be the definition of a specified time-duration 
of a sung note, marked by a horizontal/sideward movement of the 
hands as it is used nowadays in the field of tMa, musical time. 

The field of Vedic music has hardly been touched yet and contribu- 
tions like the one under review must be looked upon as pioneer work. 
Even if one cannot subscribe to everything as presented, the outcome 
is bound to be valuable. It would repay the trouble, however (and that 
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is sometHing only Soiitli Indian bralimins can achieve), to compare 
the written texts with the still flourishing local body of authentic 
Samavedic practice.,- 

A, H. Bake. - 


The English Factories in India. VoL IV (new series) : The Eastern 
Coast AND Bay of Bengal. By the late Sir Charles Fawcett. 
xxxiii + 377 pp., 2 sketch-maps. Oxford, Clarendon Press; 
London, G. Cumberlege, 1955. Price £2 10a. 

This volume relates the history of the' factories on the Coromandel 
coast and in Bengal during the years 1678-1684. The period was a 
troubled one for the Bengal factories, largely owing to violent disputes 
among the factors who were an exceptionally c|uarrelsome lot even 
in an age of rugged individualists. In this respect things w' ere better 
at Madras, where the firm hand of Streynshain Master kept them 
under control until his dismissal in 1681. However, Master’s imperious 
character brought him into difficulties with the Golconda authorities 
who blockaded the town from landward and engineered a strike among 
the left-hand castes. The trouble was only settled by the appointment 
of the more conciliatory William Gyfford who replaced Master after 
the latter’s dismissal. The factors’ quarrels in Bengal did not prevent 
the Company’s trade from flourishing in that region, at any rate in 
fits and starts. In 1678 the local council provided four ships with the 
largest cargo that ever came from the Bay in one year, viz., 1,123 
tons, worth over Ks. 766,000. Subsequent profits were reduced by 
competition wdth the interloiiers who were increasingly numerous 
and active, and by difficulties with the Mughal authorities. In 1681 
began the great controversy over the issue of passes to native merchants, 
and for the private trade of the Company’s servants, which culminated 
in the dispute with Nawab Mir Kasim in 1762-4. Another crucial 
question was the freedom from customs claimed by the English Com- 
pany. The difficulty of getting a firman from Aurangzeb for freedom 
of customs was enhanced by the interlopers’ willingness to pay the 
disputed duties, and by the fact that the Dutch Company did so. 
Disputes with the Mughal authorities arising out of these problems 
were still in full swing in 1684, when the Bengal factories were replaced 
under the control of the Governor and council at Madras from whom 
they had been detached two years earlier as a separate agency under 
William Hedges. No great novelties emerge from this volume, for the 
period has been thoroughly studied in the published papers of Thomas 
Bowrey, Streynsham Master, and William Hedges. The continual 
bickerings and backbiting of the Company’s factors, and their long 
drawn-out disputes with the officials of Golconda and the Great Mughal 
inevitably make much of the book very tedious reading. There are only 
a few bright interludes, such as the description of the entertainment of 




Bgvebic Legends through the Ages. By H. L. Hariyappa. pp. xxi 
+ 208. Deccan College Dissertation Series, 9. Poona : Deccan 
College Postgraduate and Kesearcii Institute, 1953. Ks. 15. 

TLe Rg Veda refers to many myths and legends in a tantalizingly 
aUusive manner, and some of these have been developed and expanded 
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the Mug of Golconda by the Inglisli and Dutch in 1678 (pp. 97-8). 
The abridgement of the documentation has been most skillfully done 
and the sketch-maps are adequate, but the index is little more than an 
index Uf personal names.. 

. . C. R. Boxer. 

Land AND Society in Mala.bar. ' By Adrian C. Mayer. With a 
preface by Professor Raymond Firth, pp. x, 158. Issued under the 
auspices of the International Secretariat, Institute of Pacific 
Relations. Oxford University Press, 1952. 11^. 6d. 

The agrarian prohiems of modern India are closely linked not only 
with the primitive system of husbandry, but also with the social system, 
with its complex taboos and almost inviolable customs. The Hindu 
social order, in the words of Professor Firth, cannot he dismissed by the 
economist as "'^something which simply inhibits the development 
of free economic activity ”, for it also provides '' solid satisfactions to 
be found in the family and kinship system, in the caste associations and 
reliances, and even in the complex ritual evaluations of animals which 
share with man something of what he believes to be the divine spirit 
This seems to be the implicit moral of Mr. Mayer's book, which is an 
analysis of the social system of Malabar (here used in its narrower sense, 
as an administrative division of Madras State), especially in relation to 
agriculture. It contains the fruits of some two years’ research in 
London, followed by five months’ field work in Malabar itself. 

After a brief outline of the geography and history of the region 
Mr. Mayer describes its unique social system, with its matriiinear and 
often polyandrous family system among the Nairs, the dominant non- 
brahman caste. He then treats of crops and agricultural techniques, 
interests in land, forms of land tenure, inheritance of land, incentives 
behind land use, and the changing pattern of contemporary economic 
and social life. His final chapter considers the policy of the govern- 
ment under the present regime ; though well aware of the corruption 
and disillusion rife in Malabar, he finds the prospects perilous, but 
rewarding 

Mr. Mayer’s work is a model of concentration, for w^hich he never 
sacrifices clarity. He writes in a lively style, and sympathy and affection 
for the people he studies are implicit in his pages. This book will be of 
value to all students of the economics and sociology of contemporary 
India. 

A. L. Basham. 
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in later religious literature to become part of tbe raytliology of Hinduism. 
Dr. Hariyappa has made a careful study of three of these legends 
from their first fragmentary forms to the final Puranic versions, the 
three chosen being those of Sarama, Sunas^epa (a spelling which the 
author prefers to the more usual SunaMepa), and Vasistha and Visva- 
mitra. His work will be very useful to students of Indian religion as 
giving a clear conspectus of these three legends in the various stages 
of their development, but his attempts at interpretation, though here 
and there suggestive, are generally vague and unconvincing. 

Dr. Hariyappa rightly rejects the view, popular among scholars in 
the nineteenth century, that the legends are based on celestial pheno- 
mena, and adopts a sort of euhemerism. The EV is a human document, 
the gods are man-made, they have human characteristics, in other 
words they are conceived in a human mould ” (p. 142). Some of his 
conclusions remind us of Mr. Robert Graves’ recent brilliant but very 
questionable interpretation of the Greek myths — thus, “ the ^unassepa 
legend is a protest against human sacrifice which the Aryans found 
prevalent in the land when they arrived from the north-western regions ” 
(p. 136). Like some other Hindu scholars the author seems at pains to 
exonerate his forebears from all customs objectionable to the twentieth 
century — the student with no axe to grind may prefer the view that the 
^una^Mepa legend embodies a recollection of the actual sacrifice of 
children to appease Varuna. 

The value of the work would have beei? much increased by bringing 
to bear on these legends the date of comparative religion and mythology. 
Much more is now known about the religions of the ancient world 
than was known in the days of Max Midler, or even of Berriedale 
Keith. Further study of Eg Vedic religion in such a framework is 
one of the most important future tasks of Indology. 

A. L. Basham. 

The Sanskrit Language. By T. Burrow. Faber and Faber, vi -f 426 
pages. London, 1955. 55s. 

It is perhaps inevitable that the volume on Sanskrit in the Great 
Languages series should be of a more specifically philological character 
than the corresponding works on Latin and Greek. Passages from 
successive writers in the former, and of dialect in the latter admitted 
an interest for the classic-minded layman ; whereas the appeal of 
Professor Burrow’s work will be essentially to a wide range of philo- 
logists, and the perhaps more limited circle of scholars and dilettanti 
in Sanskrit. It is in fact as much a contribution to the study of Indo- 
European philology in its widest aspect as to that of Vedic and post- 
Vedic speech, but at the same time overlaps the sphere of the gram- 
marian in minute treatment of word-formation and accidence. In the 
more extensive field the chief advance may be found in the application 
JRAS. APEIL 1956. 8 
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to Siinskrit ]:)honetics of principles derived from the new discoveries in 
Hittite, for instance the iiiEuence of the Hittite aspirate. Traditional 
ideas are modified. The Dra vidian element in the Saiiskiit ^’ocabulary, 
the new materia] for which furnishes the greater part of an Appendix 
Oil non- Aryan iufiuenee, is derived less from contacts in Southern 
India than from those with Dravidian-spcaking peof)les in the. North 
during the invasions. The old theory that personal endings in the verbal 
conjugation are evolved from pronominal forms is rejected. Deviations 
from the Panini canons of grammar in the epics are not fossils from an 
earlier stage, but tend towards the later 3!iddle Aryan with the 
result tliat the earliest written epic must be latfu* than Panini. (In 
other ivords the most jirimitive strata of the Indian epic as now known 
crystalli7.ed three or four centuries after the Pisistratid redaction of 
Homer.) Sanskrit as predominantly an oral laiiguage is prolonged 
into the late Alexandrian age in the statement that “ It is unlikely that 
much literature existed in manuscript before the second centiuy B.c. ” ; 
but it may bo felt that the revival later on of post-Vedanga secular 
Sanskrit, with so little recourse to pen and ink during the early Buddhist 
ascendancy, becomes an increasingly difficult juublem. The range of 
philological scholarship, and the precision of its application to the 
accented Vedic speech and later Sanskrit, make this work a monument 
in the revival of English interest in Sanskrit studies wliieh may be 
claimed for the post-war years. 

Walter Gubker. 


Studies in Indian Literary History. By P. K, Gode, Singhi Jain 
Series, No. 38 (= Shri Bahadur Singh Singhi Memoirs, vols. 4-5). 
Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 1953- 4. 2 ^'ols., pp. xv, 546 ; iv, iii, 543. 

These two volumes, published in the Singhi Jain Series, contain 
collected papers w^hich during the last thirty-five years have been 
published by Dr. Gode in a variety of Oriental journals. During this 
time Dr. Gode has been associated with the Bliandarkar Oriental 
Besearch Institute. The Institute has been fortunate to have such a 
scholar in charge of its manuscripts, and the extensive collections 
there have provided him with unrivalled opportunity for research 
into still unexplored fields of Indian literary liistory. In addition 
to his work in building up the manuscript collection, Dr. Gode has 
put all scholars in his debt by publishing, during these years, a con- 
tinual stream of original papers throwing new light, not only on the 
history of Sanskrit Literature, but also on many other topics. 

These contributions hitherto have not, in the mass, been easily 
accessible to interested scholars. In 1947 a bibliography was published 
of Dr. Gode^s works published up to that date (1916-1946). This was 
exceedingly useful, but since there are very few libraries possessing 
complete sets of all the periodicals involved, it did not solve for 
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The Centeal Philosophy of Buddhism. A Study of tlie Madhyamika 
System. By T. E. V. Murti. xiii + pp. 372. G. Allen and Unwin, 
Ltd., 1955. 30s. 

111 view of the decisive importance which the philosophy of Nagarjima 
has had not only for India, but also for the Far East, it is rather 
surprising to find how little has been written about it so far. Professor 
Murti, of Benares University, has now given us an authoritative exposi- 
tion of the ideas of the Madhyamikas. It is based on the Sanskrit 
sources, which are abundant and generally sufihcient. In one or two 
instances a slightly different picture might, however, result from a 
consultation of the texts preserved only in Tibetan and Chinese. For 
Professor Murti the Madhyamikas represent the true and original 
doctrine of the Buddha, and he believes that the validity of their 
teachings, both for Asia and as '' the basis for a possible world culture ’’ 
(p. 341), is still unexhausted. The author’s thesis is expounded in three 
parts. The first deals with the origin and development of the Madhya- , 
mika philosophy ”, the second describes its actual teachings, which are 
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most scholars the problem of accessibility. The publication in collected 
form of the papers represented in the two volumes before us is therefore 
particularly to be welcomed, since they constitute an indispensable work 
of reference for all serious students of Sanskrit literature. This is an 
essential acquisition for all institutes and libraries comiected with Indian 
Studies and it does not seem that the 500 copies printed will be 
sufficient for the potential demand. 

The main topic of the present collection is the chronology of the later 
phase of Sanskrit literature together with biographical details which 
can be extracted from the manuscript literature. Most of this is new 
and the information inaccessible elsewhere. But in addition to this a 
whole variety of topics are touched upon and there are few aspects of 
Sanskrit culture which are not illumined in some way or other. By 
way of illustration we may mention one paper dealing with the anticipa- 
tion by Aryabhata (c. 500) of the theory of the earth’s rotation, together 
with later criticisms of it, or again two very interesting papers dealing 
with what must have been the last Asvainedha sacrifice to be held, 
hy Raja Jaisingh of Amber in the eighteenth century a.d. 

The utility of the publication is much enhanced by indexes which 
have been prepared by A. D. Pusalker and N. A. Gore. The total 
number of papers contained in the two volumes is 128, and this is far 
from exhausting the material available. It is to be hoped that the 
response to collection so far published will be such as to encourage a 
continuation of the series. 

T. Burkow. 
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regarded as a system of dialectic ’’ reasoning, and tlie tMrd compares 
it with. '' allied systems i.e. with Kant, Hegel, Bradley, the Vijnana- 
vadins, and the Vedanta. It is interesting to note that, like Stcherbatsky, 
Professor Marti arrives at the conclusion that among Europeans Kant 
comes nearest to the Madhyamika conception of philosophy ’’ (p. 213). 

The rare combination of philological accuracy with philosophical 
profundity and spiritual zest make this one of the most outstanding 
publications on Buddhism which we have seen for a long time. No 
other Buddhist school has so far been treated with such competence. 
And yet it is a striking tribute to the abounding richness of Buddhist 
thought that even this lengthy and excellent monograph can cover 
only a part of this one school. Nagarjnna and the Prasaiigikas are 
adequately dealt with. The Svatantrikas are barely mentioned, and 
little is said also about the Yogacara-Madhyamikas, who worked out 
the final synthesis of the Mahayana in India. Kumrirajlva and the 
Chinese developments, as well as the religious teachings of the Madliya- 
mikas, are quite ignored. But what Professor Murti has given is quite 
enough for the time being, and his study of the basic conceptions of the 
Madhyamikas provides the indispensable starting point for any further 
studies in this field. The book is well produced, although one would 
like to see fewer misprints in the Sanskrit footnotes. 

Edward Conze. 


Les Sectes Bouddhiques DU Petit Yehicule. By A. Bareau. 
' pp. 310. Publications de TEcole Fran 9 aise de rExtreme-Orient. 

VoL XXXYIIL Saigon, 1955. 

Much has already been written about the doctrinal disputes of the 
Buddhists. Prom 1859 onwards numerous scholars have edited and 
translated the relevant documents, and several attempts have been 
made to arrange, compare, and interpret the often confiicting data 
contained in them. To the unremitting energy and industry of 
Dr. Bareau we now owe a comprehensive survey of the material, which 
will be an indispensable work of reference for all those concerned with 
the development of Buddhist thought. The book falls into three parts. 
The first describes the traditional lists of the sects, tries to determine 
their date and geographical distribution, and then discusses the causes 
of the divisions within the Order as well as the relations (generally 
most amiable) between the sects. The second part is then devoted to 
the enumeration, in 200 pages, of the distinctive tenets of thirty-four 
sects and sub-sects, which are chiefly taken from the literature on 
controversies, such as Yasumitra, Bhavya, the KatlidvattJiu, and so on. 
Where the commentaries provide one, a welcome explanation has been 
added to the more obscure propositions. In addition, Dr. Bareau 
has drawn on De la Yallee-Poussin’s great work on the Ahhidharmakosa, 
and on various smaller treatises preserved in Chinese. Generally speaking, 
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we find in tMs voliiiiie all tlie information we can reasonably expect, 
altiioiigli there are one or two gaps. For instance, in the case of the 
Sammatiyas, one of the rather enigmatic Personalist schools, 
we are told that a mstra extant in GHnese contains valuable material 
about them (p. 122), but no use is made of it here. The third part 
consists of three Appendices : The first gives a very helpful classification 
of the more than 500 disputed points according to their subject-matter, 
the second attempts to measure the relative degree of affinity and 
disaffinity between the various sects, and the third makes some tentative 
suggestions about the origins of the Mahayana, which Dr. Bareau 
believes to have arisen among the Mahasanghikas of the Northern 
Deccan. Throughout the whole book the facts are presented with 
scrupulous accuracy, and the standard of scholarship is up to the best 
traditions af Frencli Orientalism. Edward Conze. 


Islam 

Studies in Eaely Peksian Ismailism. By W, Ivanow. (Ismaili 
Society Series A, 8.) pp. 157. Bombay, 1955. 12^. 

This is a new edition of a book first published in 1948 but, as the 
first chapter of the original has been superseded by a separate publica- 
tion, a new chapter has been substituted for it. The main points of 
the new chapter are that Ismailism differs from Shihsm only in the 
person of the imam, its driving force was a messianic behef in a good 
time coming, it was not the child of any earlier heresy, its so-called 
philosophy had little connection with its religious power and Fatimid 
Ismaili orthodoxy has no visible antecedents presumably because the 
earlier literature is lost. The next chapter tries to define and date 
certain terms. The next is a provisional translation of fragments which 
apply a mystical theory of numbers to the Koran. Then comes a dis- 
cussion of a propaganda tract in the form of a dialogue between teacher 
and pupil who is converted and becomes a missionary. A book provoked 
controversy ; so Hamid al-din al-Kirmani gave what he hoped would 
be a final answer, distributing praise and blame among the original 
writer, his supporter and his critic. In tliis discussion stories from the 
Bible and the Koran took a big place. Ideas from philosophy and 
theology were adapted to sectarian ends. A discussion about the words 
qadar and dadcl, which were equated with sdbiq and tdU or ^aql and 
7iafs, led some to the conclusion that the Prophet, the ndtiq was parallel 
to the tall while others rejected this as impious. The first conclusion 
seems to be part of the endeavour of the Shi% to put the imam above 
the prophet. In the last chapter a statement of Ismaili belief is set over 
against the fairy tales accepted by Sunni Islam. This book contains 
too many conjectures to be wholly satisfactory and it is a pity that the 
author did not get someone to revise his Enghsh. 

A. S. Tritton. 
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Muhammad’s People : a Tale by Aktholooy. By Eeic Schroeder. 
pp. 838, map 1. Tie Bond MTieelwriglit Co., 1955. $10. 

Excej)t for a siort general introduction and a few sentences at the 
beginning of some chapters, the whole of this book is translated from 
Muslim sources, mostly Arabic. It is not a consecutive history though 
the chief events are told at length ; it is not Islam as seen by con- 
temporaries ” for much is the work of professional historians ; and it is 
not an apology for Islam, for some of the incidents themselves need 
apology. Mter a short section on the Time of Ignorance, supported by 
two quotations from Doughty, the life of Muhammad is told with 
extracts from the Koran skilfully ’woven into the story. The choice of 
Muhammad’s successor, the conquests, the failure of ‘'Uthmaii and 
the civil war are told in some detaiL The title of the next chapter, The 
world and the Flesh,” prepares for a change of treatment, less political 
history and more social anecdote. Much the same treatment is given 
to the age of Abbasid glory after which there is little history ; instead 
there is town life in all its fullness, what men thought and believed, 
their amusements, w^hat they ate and drank and what they admired in 
literature and morals. Much space is given to the bankruptcy of the 
government and the desperate attempts to raise money ; a compara- 
tively minor official tells how he used his position to avenge himself 
on a private enemy. It is typical that he felt some remorse but his 
repentance took the form of resigning from government service. The 
compiler has taken existing versions when possible making only such 
changes as to create a uniform style ; for the Koran something more 
biblical bas been used. Elsewhere he has made his own versions. Some 
may think that too much space has been given to scenes of violence 
but it was a brutal age and a counterblast is needed to the frequent 
unreasoning praise of Muslim civilization. It has often been said that 
Arabic literature w^as for men only ; that applies to parts of this book. 
The sections on mysticism are the antithesis of the tales of cruelty and, 
beautiful though they are, they are perhaps disproportionately long. 
Hallaj is treated as a saint and there is no hint that he may have been a 
charlatan. It was said earlier that this book deals with town life; 
unfortunately there is no material for a work on country life. To live 
in a village among ignorant folk was a punishment. Education is 
ignored almost entirely. One wonders whether the last section on 
medicine and doctors deserves its places ; the ideas expressed are not 
specifically Muslim and could be paralleled from Europe. There are 
indices of the principal persons, subjects, poems, and of selected 
anecdotes ; the last is badly arranged. The map is only a sketch. 
But whatever strictures may be made, there is no doubt that this book 
can be recommended heartily to all who want to know how Muhammad’s 
people walked, talked, worked, and played. 


A. S. Tritton. 
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Ii^-BayIn- FI fJAZ il-Qbb’ah. By Hamd b. Mohammad al-Khattabi, j 

Edited by 'A bd-al-AlIm. p +51. Aiigarh (Arabic Publica- 
. tions,, I).; 1953.,,., 

Tbe writer was contemporary with Baqillani, tbe antbor of tbe best ! 

known book on this subject, and, like bim, uses poetry to illustrate | 

bis points. Tbe usual arguments are brought forward ; that tbe Arabs j 

failed to meet Muhammad’s challenge to make anything comparable | 

with tbe Koran — according to some because their attention was turned | 

away from tbe challenge ; that tbe miracle consisted in foretelling tbe | 

future ; that tbe miracle lay in the style. Some argued that tbe apprecia- 1 

tion of this style was a matter of feeling not to be put into words. Tbe 
author disproves this argument by showing by examples that tbe 
Koran uses words accurately and tbe critics have always missed tbe 
point. Some objected to tbe wolf ate bim ” arguing that '' rent ” 
or tore ” would be more appropriate to the animal ; the reply is that, 
as for the purpose of tbe story nothing of Joseph could be left, ate ” 
is the right word. Another reason why tbe critics were wrong is that they 
forgot how language changes and judged tbe Koran by the standard of 
their own day. Musailima’s revelations are held up to scorn, some 
being dismissed as parody. Tbe final argument for tbe Koran is its 
power over tbe minds and souls of men. By way of introduction Yaqut s 
life of tbe author is prefixed to the text. It is a pleasure to welcome this 
first Arabic publication by Aligarh University. 

A. S. Tbitton. 


Studies in Islamic Cultural History. Edited by G. E. von 
Grunebaum. Memoir No. 76. xi + 60 pp. American Anthropo- 
logical Association, 1954. 

Tbe four papers included in this pamphlet were presented at a con- 
ference ill Mainz in 1952, promoted by the Ford Foundation. Tbe editor 
opens with a wide-ranging discussion, first on the medieval Muslim 
concept of education and its effects on literary ideals, then on tbe 
mysticization of religious life in tbe Greek and Islamic societies and 
Hellenistic influence in Islam. H. J. Kissling, dealing with tbe dervish 
orders in tbe Ottoman empire, maintains that they represent tbe 
primitive and lower refigion of tbe people, inherited from earlier religious 
ideas, as contrasted with orthodox Islam, which bad bttle to offer to 
the mind of tbe masses precisely because of its well-known rationalism ”. 
In tbe following argument be tends to equate tbe dervishes with 
socialism, but points out that general sociological statements are still 
premature and that tbe anarchical aspects of dervisbism can generally 
be traced to tbe unbalanced exaggeration of a positive ideal. W. Caskel 
traces through epigrapbic evidence tbe gradual spread of bedouin life 
in Arabia at tbe expense of tbe settled communities in tbe early Christian 
centuries, and suggests that tbe beginnings of Classical Arabic are to 
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be placed in N.W. Arabia. B. Spnler argues that, in spite of tie con- 
version of tie majority of Persians to Mam in the first two centuries, 
tie real eradication of Zoroastrianism was only later accomplisied by 
religious missionaries and mystics, and consiiiniiiated by force under tie 
Turkisi dynasties. 

H. A. R. Gibb. 


Ayekboes’ Tahafut al-Tahatot (The Ikcohebekce of the Inco- 
herence). Trans, by S. yan der Beroh. ¥oL I, pp. 374 ; YoL If, 
pp. 219. Gibb Memorial Series, N.S. XIX. Oxford University 
Press, 1954. 

Averroes was false doctrine incarnate for Europe in the Middle Ages, 
while for Muslims he was lawyer and doctor. The Tahafut al-TaJidfut 
is one of his few philosophical works which have survived in Arabic. 
It is impertinent to say that the translation is accurate and as readable 
as can be expected from philosophy. The book contains a stimulating 
introduction, 200 pages of learned notes, indices, and a list of tie 
passages in which tie translator differs from tie text edited by Father 
Bouyges. Oriental editions print this book in one volume with tie 
Tahafut al Faldsifa, to which it is an answer, and they omit tie long 
quotations from Ghazalf s book though in so doing they omit comments 
of Averroes. The notes are full of quotations in Arabic, Greek, and Latin 
and comprise discussions on the meaning of Arabic terms, the origin of 
ideas and the validity of the arguments and are the product of wide 
reading in philosophy, classical, medieval, and modern, Christian 
theology, early and medieval, and Muslim theology. Here is one 
example. In defending the belief in talismans Avicenna uses the case 
of a man who can walk along a plank when it lies on the ground though 
he would hesitate to do so if it vrere stretched across an abyss. This is 
employed by Pietro Bairo (who has a long quotation from Avicenna), 
by Montaigne and later by Pascal. It is also found in Thomas Aquinas 
and in The Anatomy of Melancholy, 

Orthodox Muslims were so suspicious of philosophy that some 
forbade the study of logic to those not firmly grounded in the principles 
of religion. This hostility crystallized round two charges, that philosophy 
taught the eternity of the world and denied the resurrection of the body. 
There were other problems. How could a Muslim, who was bound 
to believe in creation, reconcile this belief with an eternally unchanging 
God ? How could this God, whose knowledge was eternal, know 
the ever changing details of human life ? (It is comforting to be told 
that some of the arguments are simply playing with words.) Another 
difficulty was to reconcile the unity of God with the manifoldness of 
the world ; a difficulty which the philosophers sought to resolve by the 
theory of emanations. Put briefly, Muslim philosophy was Aristotle 
interpreted by neo-Platonists though other ideas had seeped into the 
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Muslim mind, even tliat of the ortliodox ; the earliest theologians, the 
Mu'tazilites, had some ideas in common with the Stoics. Ghazall 
set out to disprove these ideas in a book which might be called “ The 
bankruptcy of Philosophers ”, though in other books he adopts ideas 
which he condemns here. Averroes answered this polemic, with varying 
success in the opinion of his translator. 

A. S. Tritton. 


Art and Archaeology 


^ARiPUTRA ET LES SIX MAiTRES d’erreur. Fac-simile du manuscrit 
chinois 4524 de la Bibliotheque Nationale, presente par Nicole 
VandieR“Nicolas avec traduction et commentaire du texte. Paris, 
1954. (Mission Pelliot en Asie Centraie : Serie in-quarto-V.) 

It was before the first world war that Sir Aurel Stein and Professor 
Paul Pelliot brought back to Europe the contents of the walled-up 
chamber in the Caves of the Thousand Buddhas in the Tun-huang 
oasis. Yet even to-day the greater part of this material remains un- 
published. The very wealth of material has retarded publication. Stein 
was an explorer, geographer, and Indologist. He had neither the leisure 
nor the special knowledge to publish the texts or the Buddhist paintings 
which form the great mass of what he brought back, though he was fully 
aware of their significance and importance. Pelliot had to devote a 
great part of his time to lectuiing in the Sorbonne on a fresh course 
each year. He never had time to bring to a conclusion the many studies 
on which he was engaged. Now, however, a team of scholars is seeing 
through the press the material left in his notes. And Mademoiselle 
Vandier-Nicolas has shown what is required for detailed studies of the 
more important MSS., before it is possible to make any general appraisal 
of this Buddhist hbrary and of the literary and artistic treasures of 
Tun-huang. 

The document which is the subject of the present monograph consists 
of a paper roll, incomplete at both ends : on one side are painted five 
scenes, divided from one another by trees : on the reverse the text is 
written in Chinese, describing the contest between Sariputra, a disciple 
of the second generation, who is the protagonist, with the Six Masters 
of a False Eeligion, evidently Brahman ascetics, who are almost 
nude. The form of the text is the pzen wen, the strongly dramatic 
narrative form which seems to have been of Central Asian origin and 
popular at Tun-huang. 

One wonders whether the roll was not intended for use by a public 
reciter who would have held it up so that the reverse was visible to his 
audience, while he himself could read the text on the other side. This, 
text is highly pictorial in the descriptions of the several “ materializa- 
tions ” which the rival parties call into being by their mastery of magical . 
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powers. The mountain in the first surviving episode is covered with 
purple climbing plants and its peaks are formed of the precious metals— 
which adds greatly to the drama of the moment when it is reduced to 
powder by the vajra of Sariputra in the transformation of a Yajrapani. 
The form of the publication is admirable ; the quality of the reproduc- 
tion excellent, and the text provides all the documentation required 
for its study. 

The interest of the painted scroll is maiiifokL Mile Vandier-Nicolas 
fully appreciates the richness of the iconography, but in qualifying 
the hand of the painter as that of an artisan she gives, perhaps, a wrong 
impression. Clearly this is not the wwk of a master ; hut is it not 
rather the vivid portrayal by a monk picking up each nuance of tke 
story, than the work of an artisan working according to a prescription ? 
There is much clumsily expressed but nothing misunderstood. 

The date of composition corresponds with the introduction to China 
through Buddhist practice of an Indian dramatic form of mixed verse 
and prose, just as Indian dance forms were similarly introduced by 
Buddhist monks. This was in the eighth/ninth century, and gradually 
went out of fashion in the tenth. The landscape (on the XVI/XVII 
fold) is compared with the ninth century wall painting at Wan-fo- 
hsia published by Langdon Warner. 

The contest of Raudraksha and Sariputra is also represented in late 
T’ang wall paintings at Tun-huang in Pelliot caves 16S, 38, and 8. 
Leroy Davidson Tvas baffled by the inclusion of this subject with 
iconography otherwise taken from the Pao en Ching and lotus sutras 
and the Paradise (pp. 91-2). The subject chosen for illustration in the 
wail paintings is the destruction of a tree produced by Raudraksha, 
by a great wind magically called up by Sariputra. This scene is missing 
from the Bibliotheque Rationale roll, hut was perhaps the subject of 
the mutilated lost section of it. These wall paintings are less Central 
Asian and more Chinese than the paper scroll painting. The figure of 
Raudraksha is quite transformed in it. Instead of an Indian dressed 
only in a loin cloth there is a figure dressed like a Bodhisattva in a 
Chinese painting. 

Basil Gkay. 


Aks Orientalis : The Arts op Islam and the East. Freer Gallery 
of Art, Smithsonian Institution, Fine Arts Department, University 
of Michigan. Vol. I. 1954. 

Ars Islamica, after a distinguished career, gives place to a further 
series of wider scope, embracing the arts of the East in general, including 
the Far East. The Near Eastern Editor is Dr. Richard Ettinghausen, 
and the Far Eastern, Max Loehr. 

In their first number, the editors and contributors provide a quite 
remarkable array of good things. The main emphasis is on Islamic book 
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miniatures. Dr. Dice’s long contribution entitled The Seasons and the 
Labours of the Months in Islamic Art ”, partly illustrated by the 
author’s line drawings, is concerned with iconographio themes trans- 
mitted by the Christian Near East to Islamic art in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth century. Mr. Basil Gray’s carefully documented article is 
on some miniatures in a fragmentary MS. of the Jami'al-tawarikh ” 
in the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Both this article and the three by 
Oktay Aslanapa, Max Loehr, and Dr. Ettinghausen (with sixty-two 
reproductions) on the paintings in four albums in Istanbul, are of 
great interest to all students of early Timurid painting and on the Chinese 
contacts of the fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries. Mr. B. W. 
Kobinson, writing on three famous Shah-Nameh illustrations, puts 
forward arguments vrhich it will be difficult to refute, showing that 
they have been considerably ante-dated. There are other noteworthy 
articles by Theodore C. Petersen (on early Islamic book bindings), by 
Dr. H. Goetz on early Rajput Murals of Bairat (north of Jaipur), 
and by H. Stern on certain sculptures of the Omayyad style. Another 
valuable article is that by Dr. Ettinghausen on the Lusterware of 
Spain, fittingly dedicated to that distinguished Islamic art scholar, 
Ernst Kiihnel for his seventieth birthday ; there is also a bibliography 
by Kurt Erdmann of Kuhnel’s writings. 

There are three detailed Excavation Reports and numerous notes 
and book reviews. 

J. V. S. Wilkinson. 

■ Note 

Shawls : A Study in Indo-European Influences. By John Irwin. 

The review of this book on page 191 of the Journal for 1955 inad- 
vertently omitted the word Shaw^ls. 


Miscellaneous 

Language in Culture. Edited by Harry Hoijer. University of 
Chicago Press, pp. xi + 286. 1955. 34^. 

This book reports the Conference on the Interrelations of Language 
and Other Aspects of Culture, held in Chicago in 1953. It comprises 
the six papers there read, with transcripts of nine discussions on the 
topics raised by the papers and the problems connected with them. 
The whole work may be regarded as a discussion of the ethnolinguistic 
implications of what has come to be termed the Whorf Hypothesis, 
as set out in Whorf ’s Collected Papers on Metaphysics (Washington D.C., 
1952). Briefly the hypothesis is that the type of structure of the speaker’s 
language (our own being Standard Average European or S.A.E.) helps 
to determine his perception of the universe and to shape the concepts 
which he frames about his experience. 
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It must be empkasized (and is by several participants, e.g. pp. 122-3 
172-3, 175, 229) that these predispositions of language can be over- 
come, as they represent the easiest but not the only possible way in 
which a speaker can perceive and think about his environment. Were 
they insurmountable, this book could hardly have been written, for 
we should be unable to appreciate what is claimed by the hypothesis 
to be the relati\dty of our own thinking and the existence of different 
modes of viewing the w^orld of experience among speakers of other 
languages. 

Those unfamiliar with W%orf’s contentions would be w^ell advised 
to turn first to the fourth paper by Fearing, and the sixth by Hoijer, 
where the substance of Whoif B thesis (wiiich was partly influenced by 
Sapir) is set out. 

In general it is agreed by the contributors that the Whorf hypothesis 
remains a challenge to anthropologists and linguists ; but that without 
further research specifically devoted to it, it cannot yet be regarded as 
proved or disproved. Emphasis is rightly placed on the need in the 
first instance for the study of details with regard to language-culture 
correlations, rather than the broad generalizations that offer themselves 
so attractively. 

The book is a welcome indication of the renewed interest in the 
problems of meaning and in the wider implications of language study 
among American linguists. 

R.H. Robins. 


NOTE 

The Eighth Conference of British Orientalists, organized under 
the joint auspices of the Royal Asiatic Society and the Association 
of British Orientalists, will be held at Magdalene College, Cambridge, 
from Monday, 17th September, to Thursday, 20th September, 1956. 

The Conference is open to aU British Orientalists. Those who 
intend to be present are requested to write to Eighth Conference 
of British Orientalists ”, 42 Lyndewode Road, Cambridge, preferably 
before the end of July. 



RUSTUM JUNG 

(Chevalier be Lalee) 

A French leader of Basalat Jung, Haider- Ali, and Tipii-Sultan 
By Alfred Lehuraux 

The idextity of the Chevalier de Lalee, known to Indians as Rustum 
Jung, has given rise to much speculation. Owing to its fancied 
similarity with that of Count Lally, he had been called the 
younger Lally ” ^ till the late Sir Evan Cotton pointed out that he 
liad no connection with that ill-fated general,^ though a nephew of the 
General, Michel de Lally, BrigacUer des armies du Roi,^ came to India 
in the Regiment de Lally hut he neve;r made any figure in the 
history of the French in India. 

Henry Frangois Charles Pompee, the subject of this sketch, was 
born at Rumilly (Haute-Savoie) on 25th January, 1732, being the 
son of “ noble Charles Pompee de Motz de la Sales [sic] and his 
wife the '' noble Dame Louise Marie Portier du Bellair ”, The 
“ Armorial of Savoie ” tells us that there was issue of this marriage, 
seventeen children — eight sons and nine daughters. The family were 
subjects of the King of Sardinia. The Armorial ” does not give the 
children in chronological order. The eldest son (Jean Claude Cyrille), 
Seigneur de la Salle, had the right to the title Baron de Motz ’h 
Two sons were in the Church : one a Canon and professor of theology 
in the “ Sainte Maisoii” of Thonon, the other a Canon of the 
Cathedral of Geneva, Another son was an advocate, punctilious 
about the proper use of the family name de Motz which was the 
exclusive patronymic of the eldest son. We gather this from a letter ^ 
written by a fifth son from '' Hoganne an Amerique ile et coste 
St. Domingue ’’ on 6th February, 1787, He signs, until forbidden 
by my brother the Advocate,’' De Motz de la Salle. A planter 
married to a '' kind-hearted Creole ”, he is anxious to introduce 
turnips into the colony as food for the negroes. The letter is addressed 
to his widowed mother, who died c. 1790 — the father having died 


^ Maiieson, like Mr. Xavier Raymond, calls him “ M. de Lally, nephew of the 
famous French general Wilks’ History of Mysore refers to him as M. Lally. 

“ The Statesmmi, Calcutta, 12th March, 1933 : “ The Younger Lally.” 

® A military grade under the old regime, equivalent to Brigadier- General 
Abolished in 1788. 

^ Be Mote papers, Rumilly. ^ 
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in May, 1782. Of the three remaining sons of Charles Pompee de 
Motz de la Sales one was our Chevalier. A '' Tante d’Anikes was 
Josephte de Motz, a cousin of Charles Pompee married to Alphonse 
de Gantelet d’Anieres. The last Baron de Motz died without issue 



at Kumilly in 1886 ^ and the family papers came into the possession 
of the Departmental Records of Rumilly. 

M. Avezoii, the erudite Keeper of the Records of Haute-Savoie 
(Amiecy), tells me that certain members of the de Motz family bore 
the additional name de TAllee or LaLee {Leta), traceable to Notre 
Dame LaLee {Beata Maria Leta), Our Lady of Joy. In many 
families like the de Motz the cadets were styled '' Chevalier There 
were many Chevaliers serving in India at this period, for the regular 
French regiments — Dupleix, Austrasie, La Marck, Royal Rousillon, 
Lally-Pondichery — were officered by cadets of noble families. Some 
of their descendants may still be traced on the Coromandel Coast, in 
Upper India, and in Bengal, like the descendants of Louis Michel 
Durup de Dombasle, of Chevalier de Veuillet (Vigy) de Lalee’s 
cousin, and Chevalier Dudrenec. 

A notice in Mmioires et Documents jmblies far la Sociite 
Savoisienne, quoted by M. Maurice Besson,^ says that the young 
Chevalier received a “ solid education ” at the College of RumiUy 
and, being destined for the Church, became a Novice of the 
Benedictines of Talloires. But he preferred to be a soldier and, 
enlisting in the troops of the Compagnie des hides, left for Pondich^ry, 
where he served at the time of Count Lally-Tollendars expedi- 
tion ” (between 1758 and 1761). But : — 

‘^the ruin of our Indian colony, following the disaster of 
1763 [sic], obliged De Motz de la Salle de Lallee to return to 
Europe. On the way his ship was captured by the English, who 
despoiled him of the money he had saved and threw him for two 
years into prison in London. Our Savoyard never forgave them 
for this harsh treatment. No sooner free than he returned to 
India.’’ 

I am unable to verify these statements. 1763 is apparently a slip 
for 1761. Capture, despoilment, and imprisonment are real incidents 


^ Memoir es et Documents de la Societe Savoisienne d'Hutoire et d^Archeologie, 
vol. 26, pp. x-xv (Bibliotheqtie Rationale, Paris). 

2 Bevue d'Histoire des Colonies, Paris, May, 1934. 
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ill the life of the iinfortiinate Count Lally.^ We possess three positive 
; statements on de Lalee’s early career. The first is by Jean Law, who 

? knew him and who wrote {o. 1777) that he had been a marecliahde- 

\ logis (cavalry sergeant) under M. cle Bussy. The second is by the 

i; chevalier himself in the following letter WTitten by liini from Adoni 

I (15th August, 1774) 

} Since the loss of India there has remained in this party a 

: detachment of a few miserable Frenchmen under Monsieur 

Zephire otherwise Babet [s m] — the name of his family. This worthy 
man now is dead -without having the consolation of receiving news 
of all the offers he had made. Monsieur Garder [a?h] succeeded 
him ; the latter, whose age did not permit his supporting the 
fatigues of the Campaign, preferred a good retreat. As the most 
senior officer of the ^ ‘parti siiisse ’ I have the honor to command 
f it since the month of October, 1773. This party is in the service of 

- Nawab Bassala Jung.’’ ^ 

i The third is also by the Chevalier, in a memorial ^ to Louis XVI 
through Vergennes (4th September, 1786). Lalee is pleading for a 
pension for his brother the Canon of Thonon. Being a Savoyard, and 
I consequently a foreign subject, he is at pains to enhance his services 

I and devotion to the King of France. Had he suffered imprisonment 

I and pillage by the King’s enemies he would undoubtedly have laid 

stress on these incidents. But all he says regarding his early career 
f is the following : — 

'' Le Sieiu* De Most de Lalee de la Salle, gentilhomme 
Savoyard, apres avoir essuye dans Tlnde la reforme qui fiit faite 
apres la dissolution de la Compagnie des Indes, rassembla un 
corps de troupes avec lequel il passa au service du Kabab d’Adonis 
f auquel il a ete attache doiize ans.” 


^ After the fall of Pondichery he was conducted a prisoner of war to Madras and 
subjected to studied indignity due to the animosity of Pigot — his baggage seized, 
his cases opened and ransacked (for concealed treasure) ; and he himself, in spite of 
ill-health, carried by force on board a merchant ship where he had not even a cabin 
and was reduced to feed on the sailors’ salted meat for three months, until the vessel 
touched St. Helena. {La Fin d^un Empire Frangais aux Index, Tifoiille Hamont, 
1887.) 

^ Colonial Archives, Paris : “ Inde ; Correspondance Generale, 1774-1783. 
141. C,” quoted by CTaudart in his translation of Mallison’s Final French Struggles. 
Note. 

^ Archives Rationales, Paris, Colon. E.250. 
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We cannot fix dates with certainty. Biissy left India in 1760. If 
de Lalee was discharged {reforme) only after 1769 when the Com- 
pany’s privileges were suspended^ where was he between the fall of 
Pondichery (1761) and its retrocession (1765) 'i Wc are told in 
Europe, but there is no evidence. 

Mr. de Lalee was no adventurer. It was the policy of the French 
Court to maintain civil agents as well as European troops at the 
various Durbars not directly under Eiiglisli influence. Oflicers held 
the King’s Commission. Even when not officially recognized they 
were officially supported. Mr. de Lalee, although not of the regular 
service, received from King Louis XVI in 1775 a commission as 
Major and in 1777 a Colonelcy in the Colonial Army, with the Cross 
of St. Louis. 

Among the Indian potentates who attracted Europeans to their 
service, none was more popular than Basalat Jung, the brother of 
the Nizam. Bussy had given him in appanage the Districts of Adoni 
and Eaichur.2 He was only twenty-three and a great friend of the 
French. He also possessed the jagir of Guntur (Murtazanagar 
Circar), which contained the little seaport of Motupalli, through 
which French troops and warlike stores filtered into his dominions. 
And not French alone : from all parts of India recruits flocked to 
what was known, in French annals, as le parti Suisse. There were 
also frequent desertions from the English company : When a 
regiment was on its march from Ellore to Madras and passed through 
Guntur Circus two officers and thirty-four European soldiers deserted, 
and although Bassalat Jung, at Guntur, denied any kno^vledge of the 
fugitives they were found soon afterwards in his service at Adoni.” ^ 
His service was popular because it was better paid than that of 
Haider Ali. Its discipline, says Jean Law de Laiiriston, was peculiar : 

Outside the definite sphere of duty there reign a liberty and sort 
of equality that vrould not be tolerated in our troops . . . Duties 
were regularly discharged but, once completed, all were hail-fellows- 
,, well-met.” We have seen that Lalee succeeded to the command of 
this force in October, 1773. When Law wrote (about 1777) parti 
Buisse comprised some 300 or 400 men of different nations, mostly 
French, including 200 cavaliers. Of Lalee he says : '' [il] est bon 

y Their affairs were not liquidated till 1771. The military establishment of 
, Pondichery was not reorganized till 1773, under Law de Laiiriston. 

• 2 Journal de Bussy. 

: ® Manual of the Kistna district. 
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militaire et a de rintelligence/’ Law eBtertamed relatioiiB with tliis 
Corps through M. Renaiid, a former clockmaker of Pondichery. 
I have been able to trace in the Pondichery archives some of his 
officers; viz. Renard, major of the troop, and Joseph Hornot, 
^‘officer and commissary One Philippe The%^enot acted as the 
' ' correspondent ' ’ of the party in Pondichery. 

We first hear of Lal4e in 1773 in an early attempt by Basalat 
Jung to coerce the recalcitrant chief of xidhoni. Kinnani says : — 

'' The Nabab (Haider Ali) had learned that the chief of Adhoni 
had dispatched his troops to take Bullari (Bellary) and that 
Sufder Jung, the Commander-in-Chief of the army, and the 
Frenchman, Monsieur Lalli, who had the title of Rustam Jung,^ 
had already besieged that town, and were prosecuting their 
operations; but that the Haik, who defended the place, had 
fought manfully and vigorously repelled his enemies.’’ 

The presence of French troops at Guntur was a source of annoyance 
to the Madras Council and every effort was made to get rid of them. 
Haider Ali himself, in pursuance of his designs against the Mahrattas, 
Nizam Ali and Basalat Jimg, wished to deprive the latter of his 
trained European corps. He made repeated overtures, either directly 
or through Mr. Law, to this party to come over to his service. His 
offers being rejected he conceived the bold project of surprising 
LaI4e in the open and carrying him off with his troop. De Lalee went 
out to enforce the payment of arrears by recalcitrant poligars, 
accompanied by his Europeans, 1,000 sepoys, and some 1,200 
cavaliers of Basalat Jung, when Haider Ali in person swooped down 
upon them. Kirmani describes the incident thus : — 

. The commanding officer of the army, thinking the day of 
resurrection had arrived, ran away with naked feet, and now 
rising, now falling, sought refuge with the detachment of Monsieur 
Lalli wffiich, compared with the rest of the army, remained in some 
degree collected and in order. There he found safety, and the 
gallant Frenchman, now binding the waist-belt of courage tight 
round the loins of enterprise, having collected the remainder of his 
men . . . and a few Khaim Khani horse, formed them in regular 
array, with closed ranks, and preceded and followed by two light 
guns, marched by night to Adhooni. But the whole of the baggage 

^ The title must have been conferred by Bassalat Jung. ‘ It occurs again in The 
History of the Reign of Tipu 8ultan» by Kirmani {MBea’' translation), p. 93, where 
Lalee is referred to as “ Roastum Jung the French Officer, that is Mr. Lally 
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of his troops, tents, standards, and even the women of the 
Miighals,^ fell into the hands of the Nawah’s brave warriors.” 
But the English Council were insistent and they finally had their 
way. A treaty was concluded with Basalat Jung, involving the 
cession of Guntur and the dismissal of the Freiicli troops. They 
went without getting their arrears of pay. But the surrender of 
Guntur highly incensed the Nizam, who promptly took the French 
contingent into his service, and it needed all the diplomacy of 
Warren Hastings, by disavowing the Madras Council, to settle the 
imbroglio. Guntur wms not given up. We find the Chevalier now in 
Hyderabad. In his Memoir to Vergemies he writes : — • 

'' Son attachement pour la nation fraiigaise, qu'il eut la 
maladresse de trop manifester le rendit suspect aiix Anglais qiii 
exigk'ent son renvoye. Le Nabab d’ Adonis eut la faibiesse cle 
deferer a leiir demande et retint an Sieur de Lalee plus de deux 
millions qiii liii etaient dus, et dont il n'a jamais pu retirer un sol.” 
The archives of Poiidichery possess an interesting series of letters 
from and to Monsieur de Montigny, the French agent at Poona, 
which contain many references to de Lalee, who made repeated offers 
of service to the Mahrattas ; but Nana Farnavis kept on putting off 
the decision. Pourparlers of peace with the English rendered the 
employment of Lalee inadvisable, as Colonel Goddard was expected 
with two battalions. Lalee therefore turned to Haider Ali and his 
first interview is described by Wilks 

He has been detached towards Kiirnool and took that oppor- 
tunity of coming over with a force of 100 European infantry, fifty 
European cavalry, 1,000 native infantry, and two guns — about 
one-fifth the number which he had stipulated to bring , . . Pie had 
been promised R. 5,000 a month as Commandant but received 
only R. 2,000. He demanded an audience and talked and 
gasconaded — “Be quiet”, said Haider, “and be grateful for 
getting so much. You have not fulfilled your stipulation ; and 
I have overpaid you in proportion to your numbers. I don’t give 
an officer 5,000 R. a month for the beauty of his single nose.” 
de Lalee, as the sequel showed, mended neither his fortune nor his 
prestige. Haider, self-made and self-seeking, was not one to make a 
regular alliance with any Indian potentate or with the French, The 
former hated and despised him as upstart and usurper — the latter 

^ The Mughals went to battle accompanied by their harem. 

Later Administrator of Cbandernagore during the mimic Kevolutioii 
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I iiad long siace disillusioned him. The empty promises of Piveron-de- I 

Morlat and Maudave, of French intervention on a large scale which 

never came, because it could not come, had left him cold. Tipu, his ! 

■ son, was more intolerant and less generous. The singular conditions 

of the treaty of Versailles, by which a contest in India, which might ' 

' have turned to his advantage, had to be suddenly suspended 

r because of something that had happened in Europe, fflled him with 

' “ rage and astonishment ”. He regarded the conduct of his French 

: auxiliaries as base treachery. Even when seeking an alliance with the 

King of France in 1794, he stipulated that he would contract no 
alliance utiIash it were guaranteed that he would in future be a party i 

to any treaty of peace ; and would have direct control of any troops 

sent to India. “ Your generals,” he declared, “ do not Imow how to ■ , 

make war in India, although very experienced in that of Europe.” ; 

de Lalee describes the part he played in Haider’s last canapaign | 

in a letter to his brother dated 1st September, 1783 ^ : It is very | 

characteristic and shows him to be a little vainglorious, but loveable. I 

I Paet II I 

I 1st Sejptemher, 1783. 


“ My dear Brother, 

“ You must have been surprised at a silence of four years. The 
period of the capture of Pondichery,® signal of the war declared 
between France and England, made all the English in India my 
inveterate foes, who saw with the greatest jealousy that I still upheld 
the honour of the French flag in this country. They used aU their 
influence to procure my dismissal from the service of Basalat-Jung, 
King of Adonis, whom I had served for the past twelve years. This 
contretemps, far from causing me to abandon the interests of the 
French nation, roused the desire to prove to France my inviolabk 
attachment and to show Europe of what an audacious genius is 
capable. Indeed, far from disbanding my force of about 500 
Europeans and 3,000 local militia, I found means to maintain this 
little army for ten months, both by my credit as well as from funds 
amounting to two millions * — the fruit of ten years savings at 
Adonis. 

1 Report by Lescallier to the National Convention, Paris {15th October, 1794), 

Pondichery Archives. „ , . rma 

2 De Motz family papers, Rumilly. ® Under Bellecombe in . 

4 His cousin ChevaUer de Venillet (Vigy), in a letter from Pondichery to^ his 

brother, Chevalier d’Asnieres, of 6th October, 1785, says Laly’s fortune was at 
least three millions ” (De Motz family papers, BumiUy)* 
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'' Almost entirely denuded of resources, everywliere piusued by 
an enemy furious that I was still a1}Ie, despite their efforts, to gain 
respect for the white flag/ I made up m}' mind to enter the service 
of Haider Ali Khan, the only prince in India capable of balancing the 
English, on condition that he declared war on that proud power. The 
prince kept his word and four niontlis after I joined liiin made a 
descent upon the fine province of Arcade (Arcot), the delight of our 
insolent victors, on the 21st July, 1780. You have, no doubt, read 
in the papers of his conquests and progi'ess. I send you the. names 
of the i>Iaces he has captured and of the places wliere he has fought 
as well as the names of the English generals who connnanded in the 
various engagements. After three years of a continuous campaign, 
peace being concluded between the belligerents in Europe, I am 
obliged regretfully to cease hostilities; but it procures me the 
pleasure of giving you my news — the sole advantage that I derive 
from the peace. 

I think it useless, my dear brother, to give you details of my 
fortune. You must not imagine that an officer, jealous of his honour, 
can fill his pockets. I have, during the course of this long campaign, 
spent all I had and contracted lieavy debts ; but I have the 
advantage of having countered the proudest po^ver in India, 
arrested its progress, and beaten in several encounters General Koote 
(Sir Eyre Coote) the conqueror of Lieut. -General de Lally. I have 
with pleasure saved the unhappy colony of Pondichery both from the 
violence of the English and the rapine of Haider- Ali and protected 
the Dutch and Danish colonies. The English themselves must admit 
that, as an enemy, I have warred against them as a brave and 
capable soldier and that as a European I have rendered them all 
the services possible whenever the hazards of arms have made them 
my prisoners. I count as nothing, my dear brother, the dissipation 
of my fortune, having obtained such a fine career. My conduct, both 
military and civil, was approved of by Brigadier- General Duohemin 
when he landed in India, and subsequently by the Marquis de Bussy, 
Lieut. -General, who was good enough to express his satisfaction to 
nie by granting all the officers of my party a grade superior to what 
they held and by promising to acquaint the King with my conduct 
and commend my services to him. Glory was ever my ambition. 

'' Up to the present I have not informed you, dea/brotber, that 
I was nominated by the King in 1775 a Major of Infantry, and in 

Ihe Royalist flag, wMch was a white field sown with fleiir-de-lys. 



^ This was Mr. Eseapat de St. Martin, an officer under Bussy. 

^ He had died in May, 1782. 3 ujg mother survired till 1790. 

^ The Cliangama Pass. ^ Cliangania. 

® Polliir, a town in North Arcot, forty miles south-west of Conjeveram. 

’ Trinamalai ? ® Chittapet ? 
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1777 gazetted Colonel, with the Cross of St, Louis. I hope the King 
will not confine himself to these favours and that I shall be able to 
revisit the homeland covered with honour and glory. You will not 
blush, I tliiiilv, to embrace a brother whose actions have merited the 
applause of the whole of India ; such is my hope with which I flatter 
myself without fear of contradiction. . . . 

'' I perceive, my dear brother, that this long epistle must try your 
patience, but four years of silence called for a detailed explanation 
from me of its cause and I rely on your good heart to enter into my 
difficulties and labour and to realize that it w^as impossible for me 
to give you my news. You, more tranquil and less exposed to the 
rattle of cannon and musketry, what might be the reason for your 
silence, as I have not received any letter since the one handed me 
by M. de Saint-Martin ? ^ Your excuse cannot be admissible, 
especially as regards a brother who has always loved you with 
sincere affection. Give me, please, news of my father ^ and mother,® 
for whom I shall ever preserve a boundless respect. Happy shall 
I be if, on learning of my conduct, they still consider me worthy 
to bear the name of their son. Please embrace with the most 
fraternal affection all niy brothers and sisters to whom I shall ever 
remain attached. It is in these same sentiments that you will ever 
find me, my dear brother. 

Your very humble and obedient servant and affectionate brother, 

Le Chevalier DeMotz Delalee [ 5 ^: 0 ], 
Colonel of Infantry. 

Precis of the actions and sieges undertaken in India 
by the Nabab Aederali Kam (Haider-Ali) 

‘‘ Aederali Kam (Haider- Ali Khan) having resolved on declaring 
war on the English, as arranged with me, passed the mountains that 
separate the province of Arcot from his territory on the 21st July, 
1780, with an army of 25,000 cavalry, 15,000 infantry, fifty field 
pieces, and a great quantity of warlike munitions. After having 
forced the mountain-pass ^ he seized Sergaman,^ which made little 
resistance. From there he came to Pouiour,® Ternematet 
Chatampet,® and several other places which aU surrendered. Then 
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tke Englisli, little expecting so swift an attack, and surprised at the 
victor’s progress, took steps to oppose these conquests; hastily 
assembling below Madras an army of about 25,000 men and sum- 
moning from the north Colonel Belley i (Baillie), who had 10,000 

men under him. 



“ The army assembled at Madras, marched to Conjiveron ^ under 
the orders of General Monerow (Monro). Colonel Belley received 
orders to join that general with his forces. The Xabab,'’to oppose 
their junction, marched with part of his forces against Colonel Belley, 
met him near Bolkol,® a village three leagues from Conjeveiam, gave 
battle and entirely defeated the Colonel almost within sight of the 
general who had set out to succour his colleague. The Europeans and 
sepoys were either captured or killed. Twenty guns and most of their 
equipment were taken. General Monerow, on learning of this defeat, 
retired precipitously below Senelipet * and thence under Madras 
leaving behind all his equipment to the pursuing cavalry. This 
important victory determined the Prince to invest Arcade,® which 
was carried by assault on the 1st November, 1780. Satgany,®^ 
Eniboury,® Gingy, and many other places that were attacked 
capitulated. The English, fearing greatly for their capital, brought 
from Bengal a corps of 10,000 men with general Kootte ^ to take 
command of the army. This general, having learned that M. Doure,® 


1 Colonel Baillie had just taken over the command of Colonel Harper’s detach- 
ment at Guntur. From Guntur he marched southward with 150 Europeans and 
2,000 sepoys. 

^ Gonjeveram. 

s Folkol [Paool, Facol], actually PuIIalur, near Palliir of the Walaja Taluq, where 
Baillie was attacked (Manual of North Aroot district). Colonel Baillie’s fatal error 
was to have halted and not marched on another eight miles, when he would probably 
have effected a junction with Monro. He also neglected to seize the village of 
Pnllaliir. It was the explosion of his two tumbrils that precipitated the disaster, 
alter he had made a most gallant stand. Kirmani gives credit to M. de Lalee for the 
incident : Lalli the Frenchman discovering with the telescope of his intellect and 
seienoe the position of the enemy’s ammunition, fired a shot from a heavy gun at 
e o one tnmbrils, all of which had been collected in one place. By accident 
the amnmmtion blew up . . . seven^eighths of the whole were put to the sword, and but 
tor the humane mterposition of the French commanders Lally and Pimoran (the 
eva ler e Puymorin), who implored and insisted with the conqueror to show 
mercy, the gallant remains of our little army must have fallen a sacrifice to that 
savage thirst of blood with which the tyrant disgraced his victory ” (narrative of 
an ofiicer of Colonel Baillie^s detachment). 

’Ohingleput, .Aroot. Santghar(?) 

« Amboor ? ^ 

s Le Chevalier d’Orvfes, w'ho was in command before the arrival of Suffren. 
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commandiag a squadron of six French vessels had anchored before 
Pondichery, took up a position a league distant from that place to 
oppose his descent. The Nabab, then at the north of Arcade, made 
a forced inarch with all his forces to Valdore and took up a position 
at a little distance from the English, with the intention of attacking 
them after a rest. The General, fearing to be involved in an action, 
suddenly decamped, marching on Godelour.^ The prince, who had 
just made a forced march of thirty leagues, did not hesitate to pursue 
the English army, reached its rear-guard about nine in the evening, 
defeated it entirely, and seized four guns, all tents, munitions of war, 
and kitchen equipment. The darkness of the night enabled General 
Kootte to retire under protection of the guns at Godelour, where he 
entrenched. The Nabab kept him blockaded for some days and the 
war, from that moment, was at an end on the Coromandel Coast ; 
if M. d’Orves had chosen to land a thousand Frenchmen from his 
squadron, General Koote would have laid down his arms or his 
lines would have been forced. But in spite of the prince’s earnest 
remonstrances he refused and, thanks to this imprudence, enabled 
the English to organize an extensive defence in the Carnatic, which 
secured that province to them at the recent peace. The Nabab, 
wishing to crush his enemies, wrote to the Governor of the Isles for 
succour. While awaiting his answer, he marched on Tanjam ® where 
he detached me to reduce Naouris (?). I captured the garrison and 
blew up the fortifications. After several other expeditions in this 
province I rejoined the Nabab below Trichinapoli. He seized 
Evichatingam (?) and made a swift march against General Koote, 
who had come as far as Boutenoor ® to besiege Chalembour.®* He 
engaged him between Boutenour and Godelour. The English lost 
many officers of mark and more than 3,000 of their best troops, 
which obliged them to retire on Senelipet * after leaving a strong 
garrison at Goudelour. The Prince, on his side, marched to cover his 
conquest and encamped in the neighbourhood of Folkol, where 
General Kootte, after having received reinforcements from the north, 
came to attack him. The combat was obstinate and lasted from 


^ Ouddalore. 

^ Tan j ore. 

® Porto-Novo (Fort.), called by Indians “ Parangi-pettai *’ or European town : 
Kirmani calls it “ Mahmood Bunder ”, the Mysoreans called it MootypoIHam. 
Chilambarain. 

^ Chingleput. 
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morning till evening.’- The Nawab then retired three leagues from 
the battlefield, intending to resume the fight on the morrow. General 
Kootte, who had suffered much, slept all night under arms and 
retired at thi-ee o’clock in the morning below Fogispam,^ and from 
tliere entrenched himself in the Lommerage mountains, where we 
went to attack a detachment which the English general had left 
behind him as cover. Colonel Cain (Owen), commanding this corps, 
lost his equipment and four guns and only escaped with a few 
survivors, thanks to the woods and mountains. The Nabair sent his 
son and me to reduce a little fort that served as a storehouse to the 
English. We captured several siege-pieces. The rains were so hea^y 
that we were compelled to raise the siege of Fregapour (?).^a 

“ The Englisli army profited by thi.s iiad weather to retire under 
Madras by the gorges of Calistin;’ whence after being completely 
refitted they proceeded to march on Arcade. 

“ The Mabab took up a prosition to counter these designs. He 
entrusted a corps of troops to his son to act iir accordance with 
circumstances. I was with them. General Koote liad sown treachery 
in the Nabab’s army with three chiefs named Bov,wrage,5 Cahfitis,® 
and Incolgearis.® Favoimed by these three traitors the English found 
means to fall on Haider Ali's camp without warning, as he was 
reviewing his troops. Having scarcely time to re-form them, he 
lost much ground and even a battery of twcb'e guns which was in 
advance of his camp. 

“ Our flying camp, which had settled some two leagues to the rear of 
the English, now advanced and arrived sufficiently early to arrest the 
progress of General Kootte, who, finding himself attacked in the rear 
by the fire of fourteen guns, was forced to abandon the fruits of 
a victory he had counted as certain. He retired to the mouirtains, 
leaving the twelve guns he had previously captured, four of his own, 
and several chariots. Foiled m liis dearest hopes, he was content to 
revictual elsewhere, passing through almost inaccessible gorges 
where he was harassed with heavy loss of life. 

‘ The Battle of Porto-NoTO was signalized by a great cavalry charge led by 
Haider in person, -which was repulsed. Kirinani calls it '■ a great defeat and 
dispersion of the -viotoriona troops ”. 

“ Malleson says he retired to Tripasur. 

’ The Pollams ? . Fregapaiam 

* Sholingur. 

^ The three western pol%ars- involved in this affair were Karvetnagar, also called 
Bombraz (Chittore), Kalasti (Chittore), and Venkatagiri (Xellore). 
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Tlie Nabab next reduced Oliilonm ^ and several other places. The 
Ent^lish general had returned below Madras and the Nabab, having 
been informed that Colonel Betwet (Brathwaite) was forming a 
corps on the south on the banks of the Caloiim, dispatched me with 
Jiis son to oppose him. We made such speed that the Colonel could 
not have notice of our march and we found ourselves in presence of 
the army, which we iimnediately attacked the very day that Com- 
mander de Siiffreii was fighting the English squadron. 

“After having fought Colonel Betwet all day we remained in 
battle order on the field, intending to renew the fight on the morrow. 
M. Betwet, however, attempted to escape under cover of night. 
On learning this we kept him under observation during the night 
and at dawn that officer, not wishing to make a stand, made a 
running fight, having taken care to place a river between us. Unable 
to bring on a decisive action without cutting off his retreat, I detached 
a corps of infantry and four guns to take up a position on the route. 
This manoeuvre executed with the desired success, about eleven 
o’clock in the morning Colonel Betwet, finding himself surrounded, 
laid down his arms and suiTendered himself and his army to our 
discretion.^ 

“ After this victory we encamped at Boutenour, where Brigadier- 
General Du Chemiii had landed with 2,000 French, who marched on 
Cuddalore, which they captured. The Nabab’s army marched on 
Permacoul,^ which siurendered. The Nabab, knowing that General 
Kootte was marching on Arny,^ gained its neighbourhood by a forced 
march and an action ensued, very bloody on both sides. If the 
French army had taken part in this expedition the English would 
have been lost. I cannot permit myself any other reflections. 

^ Chilhimbram (Chidambaram). 

“ Delalee’s conduct on this occasion, as on the surrender of Colonel Baillie’s 
detachment, merits the highest praise. Tipus Memoires state : — 

“ Des que le carnage eiit cesse le som des blesses et des prisonniers fut confie 
a Laily qui ies traita avec la generosite compagne du vrai courage et se montra 
aiissi humain dans le camp qu’il avait paru intrepide au milieu du feu. Ainsi les 
meilleurs et les plus braves soldais fiirent toujours les plus compatissants envers 
leurs ennemis desarmes. 

“ Memoires de Typoo-Zaeb Sultan de Maissour ecrits par lui meme ; pnblies 
par Antoine Fantin-Desodoards eitoyen fran 9 ais, 2 vol., Paris, Bridel, 1796. 
Bibl Nat. 357.” 

The interest attaching to these memoirs lies in the fact that the translation made 
about 1784 is attributed to de Lalee. It was badly done and revised by no less 
a person than Mirabeau. 

® Perumukkal, * Ami. 
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I was again dispatched, 'after this affair, with the Nabab’s son to 
the south to reduce Mauverun.^ The place being at the last straits, 
the garrison evacuated it in the night and retired to Trichinopoly. 
Seeing this we pursued, overtook them at daylight, and completely 
routed them, after which we captured a little place opposite 
Cheliiigam ^ where we took 500 prisoners and captured six field pieces. 
Hardly was this expedition concluded when the Nabab’s son and 
I received orders to march to the Malabar Coast, 'where Colonels 
Mouieaw (Macleod) and Mathiew (Mathews), with 1,000 Europeans 
and 6,000 sepoys had arrived. They had already penetrated as 
far as Dechalat which they were investing, but they promptly 
abandoned it at our approach. We pursued them as far as 
Vacmoy inflicting great loss. We should have forced them to 
re-embark or to lay down their arms if the Habab’s son had not been 
obliged to retire on receiving intelligence of the death of bis father, 
Haider- Ali Khan. 


'' The young prince left me in command of his infantry and 
artillery, 'while he proceeded by forced marches with his cavalry to 



the outskirts of Arcot to take over the succession and assume the 
command of the grand army. I proceeded to join him with the rest 
of the flying camp after a continuous march of twenty-five days. 

“ Mr. le Comte d’Asselerie (d’Hofelize), commanding the French 
army, also repaired to his camp. The new monarch, in concert with 
the French commander, marched on Bandavachis,^ where the 
English army, under Colonel Schard,^ had proceeded, but did not 
risk a combat. On the contrary, on learning of our march he retired 
on Surichyset (?). The Frince, obliged to march to quell a revolt on 
the west of his territory, left a corps of about 10,000 men to the 
French, who gave him a battalion of the regiment of He de France 
commanded by Lieut.-Colonel de Cassigny. He marched with the 
rest of his army and this corps on Bidavur,^ whose governor, com- 
manding all the Malabar Coast, had revolted on learning the death of 
Haider Ali, and called the English to his help. He had ceded Nagard® 
and some other places to them. General Mathiew, commander-in- 
chief of the English forces on the Malabar Coast, had come in person 
to Nagard for the defence of that place. 

In spite of all his efforts the valour of the French overcame all 

^ Mayaveram, 

Ponnani. 

® Bednore. 


^ Srii’angam. sa Palghat. 

® Wandewash. ^ Stuart. 

® Nagar or Haidar Nagar nr. Bednore. 
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difficulties and the English general was obliged to surrender to the 
new Prince; who made himself master of several other places of 
which the English had been placed in possession by the traitor. Our 
entire army then marched upon Mangalon,^ the investment of which 
was pressed with vigour by the Prince, who then returned to the 
Coromandel Coast, where the Marquis de Bussy, with considerable 
forces, had arrived. That general, in conjunction with the troops of 
besieged Madras. But, ready to subdue 
ed intelligence from the Marquis de Bussy of 
ill Europe, with an order enjoining me as 


the Prince, could have 
Mangalore; we receiv 
the conclusion of peace 
well as M. de Cossigny to cease all hostilities against the English. 
The Marquis invited the Prince to accede to a suspension of arms 
which had already been effected on the Coromandel Coast, 
promising him to employ all his credit to make his peace with the 
English. 

'' The young Prince, wounded by a blow so unexpected, agreed 
to the suspension of arms and awaited the effect of French mediation 
between him and his enemies. 

‘^Here is a precis of the three campaigns of the present war 
between the English, Aider Ali Khan, and his son. I had the honour 
to participate in all the general actions in which I fought with equal 
honour and sagacity ; and the son of Aider Ali Khan, being charged 
with special expeditions and nearly all the sieges, demanded my 
services from Aider Ali Khan to act as his adviser and to direct the 
operations, in which I was fortunate enough to succeed to his 
satisfaction. The truth of this may be attested by the French generals 
and even the English, whose power I flatter myself to have thwarted 
in India. 

I am your affectionate brother, 

Le Chevalier DeMotz Delalee.’’ 

There is an anecdote ^ of de Lalee, related by Mgr. Charbonnaux, 
first Vicar-Apostolic of Mysore, the learned author of a Latin- 
Canara dictionary, that is worth repeating ; — 

''In a fight in which the French general Lally commanded, 
six hundred prisoners were taken ; the Moorish general condemned 
them to have their noses cut off. They were arranged in ranks, the 
executioners appeared, with orders not to lose count of a single 
nose. Among the prisoners were two Christian Telingas, father and 
^ Mangalore. 

^ Histoire des Missions de VlndCy Adrien Launay, 1898, vol. i, y, 136. 
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son, in an agony of concern. The father felt that lie had no other 
recourse except to the Blessed Yirgiii. He told his son Xavier to 
go Oil his knees and chant with him the Salve Regina in their own 
language. Both on their knees began to intone in a loud voice the 
Catholic antiphon to the Blessed Virgin. Hearing their chant of 
a hymn well known to all Christians, some men from the army of 
the Europeans asked them if they w^ere Christians : they replied 
with courage, and perhaps ivith a ray of hope, that as her sons they 
were invoking Mary. The news was carried to the French general, 
who was seized with the desire to rescue them. He had them placed 
in the last rank and during the operation he found means to effect 
their escape. When the sack containing the severed noses was 
brought to the Moorish Prince he had them counted and being 
found short he flew into a rage with the executioners, whereupon 
he was told that the French general had caused two men to escape. 
He summoned the general and demanded brusquely what had 
happened to two prisoners, as he complained that two noses had 
been abstracted. The general retorted that he was not Tipu 
Sahib’s slave ; that if, for two poor noses saved, they were going 
to quibble, he would retire with his troop. Seeing this the Moor 
was silent. And thus were our two Christians saved by the pro- 
tection of Mary.” 

As early as 9th March, 1789, de Canaple, Commandant of Mahe 
writing to de Conway, Governor of Pondicliery, says that Le Chevalier 
de Vigy was [now] charged with all the expeditions that the Nabab 
entrusted to the French party in his service, the infirmities of 
Mr. de Lalee not permitting the latter to conduct them. 

One of the last feats of the Chevalier was his capture, in May, 1790, 
of the lines of defence of Travancore and the entrenched camp and 
fort of Cranganore, defended by '' 400 canon of various calibres ” 
and a ''vast number of troops”. This was after the disastrous 
repulse of Tipu in January, when the Travancoreans, led by English 
officers, decimated liis troops and the Sultan lost his horses and 
palanquin and fled in disguise. Delalee, advising de Fresne of his 
brilliant success, promises to defend the French factories on the 
Malabar Coast in case the war is transferred to that quarter. In 
January, 1790, writing to de Fresne, he expresses the desire to be 
useful to France : "If,” he writes, " false prejudices have alienated 
the mind of my chief I have at least the satisfaction of not liaving 
given ground for them.” 
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The disarmament of Pondichery, he fears, will greatly facilitate 
Bn^^Iand’s ambitions with regard to India. Tipu Sultan is the sole 
Indian prince able to resist their designs, with the support of France ; 
but the English will raise up so many enemies against him that he 
will succumb. It reads like a prophecy. When questioned by Tipii 
on his chances of success in a war with the English, he ad vised him to 
avoid it at any cost. 

M. de Lalee died at Dliarapiiram on the 7th October, 1790. 
Veuillet de Vigy, in a letter '' from camp dated 13th October, 1790, 
to de Fresne writes of the " illness which conducted M. de Lalee to 
Ms grave on the 7th October last before Darrapoim, which is a little 
place that the prince recaptured from the English This state- 
ment seems to disprove the Calcutta Gazette announcement of 
18th November, 1790, that he died of wounds received at the action 
at Satyamangalam on 14th September. Immediately after his death 
de Lalee’s cousin Vigy was invested by Tipii with the command of 
the troop. There is no account of de Lalee’s death. His Chaplain, 
Abbe Grandmottet — the only missionary who was permitted to 
remain in Tipii’s State — had died of fever at Cochin five months 
earlier. But his name survived. In the pages of The History of Tipu 
Sultan, by Kirmani, we find in reference to the capture of Bangalore 
and the defence of Seringapatam the French contingent is still 
called that of Monsieur Lally. Without partiality we may ascribe 
to him the character given by Lewis Ferdinand Smith to Raymond : 

“ He was a brave soldier . . . magnificent, generous, affable, and 

vigilant. He had talents combined with prudence.” 

In the cemetery at Dharapuram is a ruined monument to '' Father 
Peter”, a Jesuit missionary accidentally killed by Tipu’s troops. 
In front of this monument are three graves — one that of J. A. Niithal, 
aged seven and a half months, obit. 1807 ; the other two nameless 
but obviously commemorating Europeans. Some 300 yards further 
is a tall military tomb in the form of a cone It was pointed out 
by some Indian Christians as the grave of one Rustom ”, a 
European.^ 


^ It may be mentioned to Tipii’s credit — ^not by any means a heavy score— -that 
he spared the garrison of 150 Europeans and about 400 sepoys. 

2 1 am indebted for these particulars to the late Mrs. Alice Wilkinson, to Mr. Cyril 
Woodhouse, Collector of Coimbatore, and to the Executive Engineer of the District. 
Also to His Lordship the Catholic Bishop of Coimbatore, Bev. B. Boyls, the 
Procurator, and Fr. S. J. Anpudam, parish priest of Dharapuram. 

JEAS. OOTOBBS 1956. , ^ 7 4 ;V 


THE LEGEND THAT AL^WALID ASKED FOR 
AND OBTAINED HELP FROM THE BYZANTINE 
EMPEROR, A SUGGESTED EXPLANATION 

By K. a. C. Oreswell 

Arabic authors are fond of recording the help that alAYalicl 
received from the Byzantine Emperor when lie was "building the 
Mosque of 3Iadina and the Great Mosque of Damascus. 

Let us take Madma first. Baladhiirl (o. 86S) merely states that 
'' alAYalld wrote to ^Umar ibn Llbd al-'AzIz, his Governor at 
Madina, ordering him to demolish the mosque and reconstruct it. 
He had money, mosaics and marble sent to him and eighty Ritml 
and Coptic craftsmen, inhabitants of Syria and Egypt . . ^ 

This account, the earliest that we have, inahes no mention of help 
from the Byzantine Emperor^ but it appears shortly after in quite 
another form in Ya'qubi (874) as follows : — 

al-WaqidI relates : al-Walid sent to the Emperor of Rum 
informing him that he had demohshed the Mosque of the Prophet 
of God, so let him help him with regard to it ; so he sent him 
100,000 mithqal of gold and one himdred workmen and forty loads of 
mosaic, and al-WaM sent all of that to 'Umar and he repaired the 
mosque and finished [re-jbuilding it in the year 90 {708“9,’' ^ 
Nevertheless Dinawari (d. 895), referring to the same event, 
reduces the help sent to 40 wasq of mosaics,^ but Tabari (915) 
repeats the figures given by Ya'qubi.'^ 

By the thirteenth century this account has become so garbled 
that, according to Yaqut, it is the Byzantine Emperor who sends the 
Runris and Copts to Madina,^ an absurdity as far as the latter are 
concerned, for Byzantine rule in Egypt had come to an end seventy 
years earlier. Samhudi, two centuries later, repeats the same story.*^ 
Now let us take Damascus. The earliest author to mention the 
Byzantine Emperor in connection with the Great Jlosque is the very 
early Muslim historian Ibn Qutayba (d. 889), who says : " al-Riyashi 
says : ' When al-Walid pulled down {hadama) the Church of 
Damascus, the King of the Greeks wrote to him : " You have 

1 Fuml, p. 6 , 1. 18~-p. 7 , 1 2. 2 ii, p. 340, IL 5-9. 

s Ed. of Giiigass, p. 329, 11. 15 m ^ ii, p. 1194 , n. 2-9. 

® M'lijam, iv, p. 466, 11. 12 ff. s Bulaq ed., 1285 h., p. 139. 
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pulled down tlie cliiircli wliicli your father thought it right to leave 
intact. But if that was riglit your father was wTong, and if that was 
erroneous you are in disagreement with him.’’ ’ ^ Three centuries 
later this account is completely turned round by Ibn 'Asakir 
(d. 1176), according to -wlioin it was al-WalTd who wrote to the 
Byzantine Emperor. Here is his account: ‘'When al-Walid ibn 
‘Abd al-Malik wanted to build tlie Mosque of Damascus, he needed 
a great number of workmen, so he wrote to the TdgJm/a [= the 
Byzantine Emperor] : '' Send me 200 Emm workmen, for I wish to 
construct a mosque, the like of which has never been built and never 
will be again. If you do not eoiiiply I will invade your country with 
my armies. I will destroy all the churches in my territory, including 
those of Jerusalem, Edessa, and all the monuments.’ The 

TdgJdya, seeking to stop him from building it and to weaken his 
resolve, wrote : ' Truly, if your father understood this matter and 
neglected it, that was a blot on Mm ; but if you were the first to 
understand it and it was hidden from your father, then it would be 
a blot on you [i,e, to disgrace his memory hy Imnging his shortcoinings 
ilbeit, I am sending the worlmien.’ ” ^ 

Ibn JubajT (1184), in his version, repeats the story of the 
threatening message, but the 200 w^orkmen became 12,000.® Ibn 
Battuta (1326) of coui’se repeats Ibn Jubayr,^ and the threatening 
message story is repeated by al-'Umari (1344),^ Ibn Shakir (d. 1362),® 
Tlmawi (1566),^ etc. 

Now the assertion that al-Walid asked for and obtained help from 
the Byzantine Emperor is suspect for two reasons, as my collaborator 
Mile Marguerite van Berchem has already pointed out in her masterly 
study, The Mosaics of the Dome of the Roch at Jerusalem and of the 
Great Mosque at Damasciisf first because the earliest account con- 
cerning the Mosque of Madina and the earliest account concerning 
the Great Mosque of Damascus makes no mention of such help, 
secondly because Ibn 'Asakir, in the twelfth century, makes the 


^'Vyun al-Akhhar^ Brockelmann’s ed., Zeitschr. fur Assyriologie, xix, Beiheft, 
p. 240, 11. 2-5. 

2 Damascus MS., i, fol. 156®, 11. 19 ff. 

2 de Goeje’s ed., p. 261, 11. 13 ff. 

^ i, pp. 199-200. 

® Masalih al-Ahsar^ i, p. 183, 11. 8-10. 

®Iia Quatremere, Sultans Mardouhs, ii (1), p. 265. 

Sauvaire’s transl., Journal Asiatique, ser., vii, p. 193. 

®In my Early Muslim Architecture^ i, pp. 163-6. . ; 
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Khalif write to the Byzantme Emperor, whereas according to the 
nintli-centiiry version it was the latter who wrote to ahWalid to 
eoniplain of Ms demolition of the church, and thirdly the historical 
circumstances, that is to say, the bad relations existing at this 
time between the Khalif and the Emperor which render such help or 
such a request unlikely. 

Nevertheless, I have long felt that in this case and in similar ones, 
when the historical statements are difficult to believe, there is 
generally an exflanation to be found, e.g. I have shown that the story 
of the partition of the church at Damascus arose from the partition 
of the temems} Similarly I believe that I have found an explanation 
of the story that al-Walid asked for and obtained help from the 
Byzantine Emperor, viz. that the transposition of a perfectly credible 
event has taken place. 

As is now well known, the Abyssinians before Islam invaded 
Southern Arabia on no less than four occasions, the last one having 
taken place about a.d. 531, under the Abyssinian General Abraha. 

the Abyssinians had been converted to Christianity under their 
King Ezana in 460, and Abraha, after his victory, built a chui*ch at 
San'a’. Tabari records this event, saying : “ Abraha, after the Negus 
had pardoned his offence and confirmed him in his Province, built 
this clim’ch in marvellous fasMon such as had never before been seen, 
with gold and wonderful paintings, and he wrote to Kaisar that he 
intended to build a church at San'a’ to be a moiiiinient of lasting 
fame and he begged Kaisar to help him in the matter, and so Kaisar 
helped Mm with ivorhnen and mosaics and ‘marble. ^ 

Here we have a perfectly credible account of a Christian Governor, 
wishing to build a fine church after his victory, writing to a Christian 
Emperor for aid. Note also the close similarity to the act attributed 
to al-Walid and the close similarity to the help sent — ivorkmen and 
mosaics and marble (compare this with Baladliuri above). Moreover, 
and here is another possible source of confusion, the Byzantine 
Emperor at this time was Justinian I (a.d. 527-565) and the 
Byzantine Emperor when al-Walid began his mosque was Justinian II 
A.D. 705-711). 

There is a long description of the church of San'a' in Azraqi 
^ Early MmUm Architecture^ i, pp. 123-35. 

“ i, p. 935 ; translated in Noldeke, Qeschichie der Parser und Araber zur Zeit dtr 
Basaniden aus , . , Taharly p. 205. 
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(d. 858) ^ and mucli later in Abu Salih.^ It was therefore well known 
in early Islam, so much so that when Ibn az-Zubayr was rebuilding 
the Ka'ba in 684, after its destruction by the Syrian army, Mas'udi 
tells us that mosaics {fusaifisa-) and three marble columns were taken 
from this church and employed in the new structure.^ 

I suggest that the men who took this material away from this 
famous chui’ch were told something of its history, and how workmen, 
mosaics and marble had been sent by the Byzantine Em23eror, and 
that this story was gradually transposed and applied to al-WaM's 
work at Madina and Damascus. 


1 'Wustenfeld’s ed., ChroTiiken der Stadt Mehka, i, pp. 88-9. 

^ Churches and Momisteries of Egirpi, Evetts’ ed., p. 138 ; transl., pp. 300-1. 
Pm-mes, V, pp.' 192-3. 



REMARKS ON THE SOUTH -ARABIAN 
INSCRIPTIONS HAMILTON 3-13 

By a. Jamme, W.F. 

The South-Arabiajt inscriptions Hamilton 3-13,^ as well as a few 
small sculptures, were found by Major the Hon. R. A. B. 
Hamilton in Sabwat (Hadramawt) in 1938 and given to the 
Ashmolean 3Iuseum in Oxford, in 1952. Both sculptures and texts 
were published recently in this journal (April, 1954, pp. 43-63) by 
W. L. Brown and A. F. L. Beeston in a very interesting article on 
“ Sculptures and Inscriptions from Shabwat ”. 

Mr. Beeston, after seeing the first draft of this article, sent me an 
important note ^ and I am indebted to him for having kindly put 
at my disposal the photographs of Hamilton 3, 6, 10, 11, and 12 
(not reproduced in the above mentioned article), as well as to 
Mr. Brown, of the Ashmolean Museum, for authorizmg publication 
of drawings.® 

Hamilton 3 (p. 51).— The upper third of the letters is missing, 
but the horizontal stroke of the first k and of s is still visible on the 
photograph. The extant text may be the last or the last but one line 
of a large inscriistion, because the top has been cut again and the 
fracture of the right side does not allow us to estimate where the line 
started. Besides, it is rather difficult to tell on the photograph 
whether the left side is original or was re-cut like the upper side. In 
the first hypothesis there is space for only two letters after the 
second hi / : namely w or ^ and one of the following characters : 
g, d, Ji, li, y, I, n, etc. ; since a family name formed by only two 
letters is extremely rare, we must probably suppose another line 
shorter than the present one. In the second hypothesis, however, 

^ For Hamilton 1-2, cf. A. F. L. Beeston, “ Two Shabwa Inscriptions,” in Le, 
Musion, 60 (1947), pp. 51-5, and pi. i ; for dt/iswbn, a new name of the snn goddess 
mentioned in Hamilton 2/2, cf. my article ” Une nonvelle epithete de la dees.se 

solaire hadramoutique ”, in Ze 61 (1948), pp. 59-64. 

2 Except in Hamilton 13, the quotations from Beeston in the pre.sent article and 
not followed by the pagination, come from his letter of 26th October, 19.54. 

® The drawing reproduced with this article is a little less than half the size of the 
original and shows the upper part of Hamilton 3, the entire specimens Hamilton 0 
and 11, the text of Hamilton 10 and its tot interior frame, and finally the texts of 
Hamilton 12. In the original drawing, in comparison with the photograph'i, 
Ha^lton 3, 6, and 11 are at full scale ; Hamilton 10 at half scale, and Hamilton 12 
at double scale, because of the smallness of its inscriptions. 
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the stone was cut just on the right of the vertical stroke belonging to 
a letter such as I or w ; if that letter was h, its shaft would be a little 
more to the left.— Before yflirb, [. . ./lo] is probably to be restored ; 
b is impossible. I suggest reading the end of the line /6n/[' or 
w].[. . .]• The restoration of the second and following letters is 
practically impossible. 

This text is palseographicaUy identical with Jamme 532 and 533 ^ 
(Fakhry 53A + 54 + 63B and 52). The characteristics of the script are 
the following ; the horizontal stroke of n divides the letter into two 
equal parts with two right angles ; the lower part of letters such as 
b, k, and s occupies the two lower thirds of the height of the letter ; 
the circle of ‘ and of both y and | is perfectly round ; and finally, the 
m is formed by two scalene triangles. 

Hamilton 4 (pp. 51-3). 

1. 2. [. . .]l : names such as, e.g., are as possible as 

[yd-jl. 

1.3. Ichr/nzht, translated by Beeston as “ kabir-magistrate of 
Outlanders ”. nzlit seems to be a proper name ^ here as well as in 
EifiS 2726/3-4 (Sabsean) and 3951 (Sabsean), where nzht is mentioned 
with other tribe names : fysn,^ 'rb% and ^Mrn, whose interpretation 
as common nouns wmuld yield an imintelligible translation, and 
whose translation as proi>er names would not be of any help. 
Besides, even if nazalju means to be distant ”, classical Arabic * and 
especially modern South- Arabian dialects ® indicate as the first 
meaning “ to exhaust (a well) ” ; which seems to be preferable. On 
the other hand, if nzht means “ Outlanders ”, there is nothing in 
the text indicating that they were Sabmans. Finally, the Hadrami 


' Cf. my article “ Inscriptions de al-'Amayid a MSreb,” in Le Mmion, 68 (1958), 
pp. 314—7. 

2 Cf. also A. F- L. Beeston, Sahaean Inscrijptions, Oxford, 1937, pp. 71 and 72. 
G. Eyckmans’ book Les noms propres sud-semiiiques (Louvain, 1934, i, 304) 
mentions nzM among the “ noms de groupes etbniques ” ; this expression covers 
both clan and tribe names. 

3 fym in CIH 418/2-3 (cf. Sidney Smith, in Vetus Testamentum, ii, p. 287), as 
object of mshnt, cannot possibly be the name of an individual member of a group 
or class ; and the word 7nshnt refers to smWy. 

^ Cf., e.g., G. W. Freytag, Lexicon arahico-latinum^ p. 608 A ; A. de Biberstein 
Xasimirski, Dictionnaire arabe-fra'ngais, p. 1234 A, and R. Dozy, Supplement aux 
dktionnaires arabes, ii, p. 655 B. 

5 Cf. Landberg, Haclramout, Leiden, 1901, p. 721, and Olossaire Mirwis, Leiden, 
iii (1942), p. 2761 (this latter also gives as secondary meaning of this root, first form, 
“ to fly ”). 
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parallel R& 4877/2-3 : hbrPrnhrn ^ suggest, according toBeesW, 
Wlation of this text, the translation of hbr in Hamhton 4/2 
chief and not “ kabir-magistrate ' 

Hamilton 5 (p. 53). 

1. 1 According to Beeston, “ ive have evidently the end of a 
theophorous name compounded witli the name oK . . Hawhas ” 

pS ; for the beginning of this line, I sliould compare 

LlMd/o/l (also a boustrophedon text): tb^krb/mv'Mm/ami 
sp^jhn.<l,nrny “ Taba'karib, priest of [the goddess] ' Dat- 
Gadaran administrator of [the star god] Sahar. son of 

12. ywm:¥ “when he consecrated"; y between h and < 
although very clear on the photograph, is omitted by Beeston.’ 

/ t/lf ^ \ )> authors customarily refer to 

N Ehodokanalms : “ hf hat zwei Bedeutungen, von denen die eine 
sa ma e ist, c le andere nut Bewasserung.sanlagen zusammenhangt.” ^ 
til the texts mentioning irrigation works (CIH611.7-8- f517- 
EfiS 2653 and 3556 0/6-7) a.s well as in the other inscriptions^ 
i{y) means only to build a heavy construction ”. When the con- 
struction IS in some way religious, h(yr refers to the pure act of 

!; \r1; of y¥Mybm./bytphnk 

{EES 3950) he walled Ma[ jarbum, the temple of ’Ilumquh ” and 

-i f f®"/’ " “‘y "• ’ 'ecedtog 

nSof® meamng of h{tjy in EES 3945/15 and 
. ^ ^ ® ^75, the noun mJty‘ engraved on the 

enclosure wall of Mahram Bilqis refers not to the temple itself, but to 
the waU as a heavy construction ; and there is no proof that this 

imnoZuTV-^ nra" ^ 

important text is CIH 338 (GI 1209)/10 : 

tjons ” 4 'tu building of these heavy construc- 

work, •' u of several masonry 

« fl m u mentions profane constructioim : a well (1. 7), 

^0 ( ■ Oj le road of a citadel (1. 7), a reservoir (I. 7), a wall (1. 8), 

“ travail, P^' 

(1017) p.'l4.'“'' Gmmmatik fe AU.ManMn, Vienna, ii 

(the bnilding!ri!“i? Inscnptio,^, p. 37 “ and M<HRm took charge of 
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and. a house (1. 8) ; the second half presents the names of several 
different altars (11. 8-10). This unique series grammatically depends 
on the same verb tqdm in the beginning of 1. 7 ; consequently all the 
profane buddings must be understood, as part of Hn/mli'iftn and 
mhy‘ cannot have a fundamentally religious meaning, but must be 
rendered by “heavy construction” as all those profane constructions 
are indeed. 

f wsr /. . . 1 f priest 

V/. . 1 . . j adminis- 

nyq/. . . J [ trator 

. . .yiw/ywm/Ji/y''‘jl. . . -* 2 ... Ms when he built the 

heavy construction of . . . 

Hamilton 6 (p. 53). — ^According to photograph, this fragment 
could be the base of a proscynema. — ^Beeston is right in reading h 
at the beginning ; letters such as ^ or Z would be too close to the 
following n, and letters such as h, or s would show the left extremity 
of the horizontal stroke, hn is either the noun “ son ” or the last two 
letters of a personal name such as, e.g., hrhn. — ^for nb^m, cf. the 
personal names nbH in R^S 3902, No. 177, and in Thamudic, 
cf. A. van den Branden, Les inscriptions thamoudeennes, Louvain, 
1950, pp. 220-1 ; HU 681/2. 

. !\ [If the family 

As regards palseography, tlie present text is related to Jamnie 232 
and 243, and presents tte following characteristics : the three left 
strokes of m are lightly curved and the extremities of the vertical 
strokes bear the well-known triangle ; unfortunately, the word 
divider between the two examples of n is much too wide as compared 
with the other vertical strokes. 

Hamilton 1 (pp. 54-5). 

L 1. In the centre there is the lower part of a vertical stroke 
identical to that of q (1. 2), on its left, the two lower ends of t ; I should 
restore . . ./] ''qf[bn/. . . 

1. 2. [.Imdm. Beeston rightly reads this word as miniated 

infinitive form usually translated '^in thanks; in gratitude’’; 
however, there is no reason to change the meaning of hmd '' to 
praise, glorify ” ; hndm must be rendered in praise 
1. 3. wsl can be translated '' bond, obligation ; ” cf. Arabic 
wasala, the first meaning of which is ^Ho Join, unite ; ” the modern 


ofH]mvbas, 
son of f. 
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Soutli-Arabian dialects generally preserve the secondary meaaiag 

to arrive ” for the first form and to send ” for the 
seconds — jwwd’ : N. Ehodokanakis ^ defends the religious ineanmg 
of wd’ on the basis of EfiS 2869/7 (IMiinean) ^ where nxl' is in the 
eighth form. However, in the unpublished Sabioan text Jamme 557 
w^pbkrh/Vdnpimqh/wmlk/sU “ ‘Abbarib made known in sub- 
mission to ’Ilumquh and to the king of Saba’ " does not allow us to 
translate wd’ “ to dedicate ”, for it is difficult to admit that in this 
early period of Sabsean history — the text is engraved on the enclosure 
wall of Mahram Bilqis — the deification of the king had already taken 
place. I suggest to translate “ to make known ” and nmi 
“ proclamation ”. 

1 . . .,'\{Qala){han . . . 

2 . . .], in. praise, because [. . . 

3 • • • •] obligations and all pronml[gatio)i . . . 

5 . . .] all promulgation of this obligation for his -wife [. . . 

Hamilton 8 (pp. 55-6). — Study of the photograph had led me to 
think this inscription a palimpsest, since several letters belonging to 
an ancient text were apparent. Beeston, however, sent me the 
following statement : “I have examined the stone carefully and it 
is certainly not a palimpsest except in respect of the second letter of 
line 2. Here there are clear traces of d imderneath the t. It is 
evident that this is due to the error of the engraver of our extant 
text, who inadvertently omitted the t and -wrote qd ; he was then 
forced to erase the d and substitute t.” 

1. 1. Beeston rightly restores d after ^l'hbH and completes r, the 
first letter of the clan or family name. The two strokes after r are 
parts of only one letter, such as ’, b, d, s, or g ; the last two strokes 
indicate two letters, for they are too distant from each other to 
belong to only one. I first read the last but one letter as q, but 
according to Beeston, “ the reading q . . . is excluded. The 
appearance in the photograph of -what looks like the part of the 
circle of this letter is, in fact, due only to the ragged edge of the 
break in the stone.” According to the palaeography of the text, one 
could read the clan name as rbhi, which is a personal name in 

' Cf. Landberg, Ha^ratmUt, p. 736, and Qlomaln ilalinoix, p. 2024 ; E. Eossi, 
L araho parlato a SaJh^a^, Home, 1931, p. 193 A ; “ arrirare ” and p. 201 A : 
“ condurre wa^sal.” 

® Stvdien, ii, p. 40. 

® The same expression is found in RfiS 2093/4-3 (IJadraiui). 


i 
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UtiS 3971/1 (Sabaaii) ; of. also r Mm, a personal name in S 3871 /I 

(Qatabaniaii) and rbh, a clan name in Jamme 347/1 (Qatabanian). 

1. 2. qtdm, Tbe Hacjrami texts RSS 2640/2687, and 3869 are not 
sufficient to prove that qtim means ' ‘ to be in charge of the construc- 
tion of a building ” ; in each of these inscriptions, the idea of 
''construction” comes from another word coupled with qtdm^ 
An unpublished Hacjrami text from Salalah, M 486, clearly givevS the 
meaning of Hadrami qdm and qtdm. In 11. 2-4 : qtdm/hgrn /. , ,/bn/ 
rbbm/‘^d/sqrm “ he directed the construction of the city . . . from 
bottom to top ”, and in L 8 : qdm/gys/Mrmt '' he led the army of 
Hadramawt”. 

1 3. ^Pz/ylL See my paper in BASOR, Ho, 120, p. 27 ; part of 
footnote 7 mentioning that this inscription is RlfiS 3958, was 
omitted in editing. 

Hamilton 9 (pp. 56-60). 

IL 2 and 9. According to Beeston, the first letter of the lady’s 
name is probably y : " | would probably have left clearer traces of its 
lower circle than are actually present ” (p. 57). But 5 or ^ would also 
be possible; for sfn^., cf. Arabic sfn "I, aor. o, resier pensif’’ 
(R. Dozy, I.G., p. 837 B). 

1. 2. Instead of \d.[n/hqnl read The upper 

half of the vertical stroke of I is missing, but the upper left triangle is 
certain. I see the entire outline of the following ^ and also the lower 
half of the divider. The lower part of the last two letters, including 
the circle of q, is clear on the photograph. The second letter of 
\dln may be ^ 6, d, z, s, s ox g ; however, the South- Arabian material 
suggests the reading b, since the root bdl is attested in Sabaean 
(e.g., CIH 609/5) and in Qatabanian (RlSS 3879/5) ; cf. also the 
proper names bdl in R]5S 3095 (Sabsean) and bdyl in R]^S 3902, 
No. 115 (Qatabanian). ^[bjdhi, a plural form like the verb [li]qnyw 
ill spite of the fact that there are two subjects, may be translated 
“the [Bajdilites 

IL 4-5. }pnd?n/hj]imrhw “ in gratitude because He vouchsafed 
them ” (p. 60). The double value of the conjunction k is pointed out 
by M. Hofner, Alts Ildar abische Gra-ynmafik, Leipzig, 1943, pp. 167-8 ; 
the tense of the verb indicates which is to be chosen, hyhmrnhmw, 
where the verb is subjunctive, introduces a petition and must be 

\ mhny in RI5S 2640/1 ; hhn^ in R^S 2687/2 and in RjgS 3869/1. Of^ 

R13S 3535/2 (Mitifean) where gtdm means ** to command 
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translated in order than He may vouch safe them*’ ; cf. kys^dnhmw 
in CIH 313/5 '' dainit er sie begliicke In the present text, tb 
petition precedes the thaiilosgiving because, of its particular 
importance. 

115-6. oracular vision (which was) 

propitious to them, (betokening) a successful outcome from the 
lawsuit ” (p. 60). The key of tlie sentence is the interpretation of 
Ihm.w/siqn; Beeston rightly considers stlqn as a niniated infinitive ” 
(p. 58) ^ : l-/sd(jH is a subordinate proposition expressing a wish,^ 
and siqn the infinitive of the first form ; cf. Cte'^ez mieqa ‘‘ Justus 
fiiit, jiistificatns est ” ; here, with the meaning to be justified ”, 

L 9. Ihtmrnkmw lias the same value as h and indicates the 
object of the vow ; tine subject is the divinity and the personal 
pronoun in 1. 10, as well as he in L 8, refers to spt (cf. Botterweck 
6/2, 3, and 5). 

Proposed translation : — 

1 Sa^adl‘a[rib and his wife] 

2 Safnat, the [Ba](]ilit.e^, [dejdn 

3 {c<i)ied to Uhimquh Tahvdn, tamiei' o/‘hl- 

4 wivdm, this statm in bronze, in. pmi- 

5 se in order that He may vouchsafe them a sign 

6 they niay be justified in the lawsuit [ichieh] 

7 was bettveen him and his lords, 

8 and because the [A ns*] wife Safnat made a vow 

9 that He would grant her a child, 

10 as He hoi ‘promised her by His oracle. 

Hamilton 10 (p. 60), — The lettering, in relief on a limestone 
fragment broken into two pieces, is Sal)i:eaii and almost ideiitica 
with that of Jamme 419 (RfiS 4725 : iluseo Xazionale Romano 
121106) ; for the photograph, cf, C. Ansaldi, ll Yemen nella storm 
e nella leggenda, Rome, 1933, Fig. 89. 

Hamilton 11 (pp. 60-2). — The marble fragment showing two 
grooves” (p. 60) is probably the lower part of a plaque like 
Hamilton 12. — The first three lines of text are inscribed iiiside an 
inset and separated from each other by horizontal lines ; the fourth 
is underlined by another horizontal line. — The isolated letter in 1, 5, 

^ Cf, M, Hofher, i.c,, p. 168. 

® CIH 357/10-12 is not quite parallel to the present text, 

® Cf, M. Hofner, I.c., p. 184, § 139. 
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'' an ill-executed m ’' (p. 60) is of much, better shape than the two 
examples of m in 11. 2 and 3 and the lettering of 11. 8-10 is inferior 
to that of 11. 1-4. However, the/ writing of U. 6---7 does not seem to 
be worse than that of 11. l-i. — ^The reason why Martadum did not 
continue 15 is probably because he wanted to separate his own 
inscription from that of Hagar. — The repetition of II, 6-7 in 11. 8-10 
might be explained by the fact that Martadum found himself lacking 
space to finish Ms first text, as suggested by the smaller size and the 
location ot bn in I, 6. — Martadum is apparently the brother 
(p. 60) of Hagar ; this hypothesis requires interpreting bn in li. 1, 6, 
and 9 as ''' son ”, but may here introduce a family name, in which 
case Martadum and Hagar would be relatives, but not necessarily 
brothers. — Even if 11. 8-10 is a duplicate of IL 6-7, the latter text 
should be translated and not simply omitted. 

Several of the above remarks suppose the identity of the two men 
named Martadum mentioned in 11. 6 and 8 as assumed by Beeston ; 
nevertheless, this identity is questionable on accoxmt of differences 
in palaeography, spelling, and content of the two texts. 

L As regards palaeography, the form of /, n, snid r must be 
disregarded for they are like those of 11, 1-4. The only similarity 
between 11. 6-7 and 8-10 is found in the two parallel lines which form 
the extremities of m, but it is certainly worth pointing out that in 
U. 6-7 this peculiarity occurs in only the upper corner, but in only 
the lower corner of the first 7n in I. 8 and in both the lower and upper 
corners of the second m of the same line. Except for the preceding 
imperfect similarity, the rest of the lettering is different in the two 
texts. 

In 1. 8 the general lettering of the first m is very close to that of 1. 2. 

In 1. 9, b with its two lower broken lines and without any second 
horizontal line, is unique in this text. — s also is unique with its two 
upper appendages . — I is entirely different from those in 11. 2, 3, 4, 
and 7, According to Beeston, " ^ is distinguished from it [i.e. ?] only 
by the perceptibly larger she of the triangle” (p. 61) ; but (1) 
the triangle of I in 1. 9, although smaller than that of g in 1. 10, is 
undoubtedly larger than that of ^ in 1. 1 ; (2) the base of the triangle 
of Z in 1. 9 is on top, on the contrary, that of both g ini 1 and of Z in 
U. 2, 3, 4, 7, and 10 is on the left . — m is closer to that of 1. 2 . — 
t without any circle on its four extremities is entirely without parallel 
in the preceding lines. 

In 1. 10, t is identical with that in L 9, except that the curved right 
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end of the latter is missing in the former.— 7/ is identical with that of 
II. 1 and 4, but in reverse position.— is unique becau.se of the base of 
its triangle in the form of a wide open circmud e.\- accent. 

_ 2. The spelling of U. 8-10 .shows two peculiarities : the combina- 
tion of two letters in a personal name into a monogram is quite 
unusual, and the beginning of 1. 10, considered as a failure resulting 
only in three wild strokes" (p. 61) must be read I , t bein® 
dittography (which explains the word di\-ider) of the .same letter 
in 1. 9. 

3. With regards to the content of the text, botli size and place of 
hn in 1. 6 seem to indicate that the lower left corner of the fragment 
was already broken or at least damaged before engraving ; moreover, 
t in 1. 7 has almost entirely disappeared, thus sugge.sting that the 
corner was broken again after engraving. 

No conclusion can, of course, be drawn from the content of the 
two texts, for we do not know whether the original content of 
U. 6-7 contained Jig or not, but both .spelling and especially 
paleography suggest two different engravers for II. 6-7 and 8-10. 
The preceding conclusion seems to indicate two different men 
named Martadum, for it would be rather difficult to explain why the 
same man asked somebody else to scratch his own second text. It 
does not seem unlikely that there were two different men belonging 
to the same family of Sahnat and having the same personal name 

mTtdm, 

The (halect of these inscriptions scratched on a slab found in 
babwat IS Hadrami, as indicated by the personal pronoun s in 1 4 • 
the Saheean influence showed by the nunated imnerfect i.s easilv 
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11.3-4 is the iiiipiiblished text Jamme 866 (from Sibain) : 

. , . wlysnfn/sltlimiv, 

HamiltoE 12 (p. 62). Upper right comer of a marble slab with two 
oriianieiits. Ill the upper half, a rectangular area has been sunk into 
the stone, leaving four horizontal ridges, each having the section of 
an equilateral triangle ; there are at least five of the same kind in 
Janiiiie 117 (RlSS 4109 ; cf. Le Museon^ Ixv [1952], p. 137) ; cf. also 
CIH 37 {GIH, t. i, pi, x). The second ornament is two vertical grooves 
in the lower half of the stone.— Three small inscriptions and a 
monogram are scratched on the slab. 

{a) Above the first ornament 

cl ^slm d ^Aslam 

Because of its size, it folloTvs that d is not part of a compound 
personal name, but the symbol of the god Du-Saniawi in Sabaean 
inscriptions ; cf. my paper Le fantMon sud-arabe preislamique, in 
Le Museon, lx (1947), p. 146, and now also the unpublished inscription 
Janime 859. — ^slm, well-known personal name, e.g., R^S 2773/6 
(Mina3an) and CIH 365/14 (Saba^an). 

(6) To the left of the second ornament ; text mentioned by 
Beeston (p. 62) as qbbm : — 

qbdm Qabdum 

Two different forms of the same letter in a proper name of only 
four letters seem improbable. The third letter is cl rather than b ; 
qbdm is a very well-known proper name. Beeston writes : '' The 
reading qbdm is the one which came first to my mind ; but after 
a careful examination of the stone I could find no trace of a bottom 
line to the third letter ... Of course, it may here have been omitted 
simply by the negligence of the ’wiiter.” The letter t sometimes has 
no bottom line in inscriptions in relief ; cf., e.g., CIH 660 ; such an 
alternative form seems more natural ; cf. also the form of d in 
text (d), 

(c) Monogram just on top of q of text (6). Its small size compared 
with that of text (b) excludes any formal relation between (b) and (c). 
rymt ? Raymat ? 

The disposition of the marks allows us to distinguish four letters, 
y, m, r, and t. The two small strokes inside m are not required for 
that letter and they are too long to be considered as accidental pro- 
longation of the twm left-hand strokes of m ; I suggest reading t 
The long vertical stroke seems to have been scratched in order to 
support r. Among possibilities (e.g., yrmt^ cf. the Sabaean personal 
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name ym. in CIH 295/1) rymt seems more probable since it is a 
Sabsean clan name : cf. OIH 287/'8. 

{d) To the right of the second ornament : — 
ilmdn ? Du-Madddn ? 

I propose reading dmdn and interpreting the other marks as 
accidental ; cf. the beginning of Hamilton 11, '8. mdn is a Sabaan 
clan name ; cf. OIH 102/'4. d has no central horizontal stroke. 

Hamilton 13 (p. 62). Beeston recently sent me the following 
statement after a new' photographic attempt (letter of 17th 
December, 1954) : “ Of Hamilton 13 it has proved impossible to 
obtain a photograph any more satisfactory than that reproduced 
in PL XIX of my article ; the ink is too badly faded. Of its first 
hne nothing whatever remains (not even a fragment of a letter) 
except a few random spots of ink, just sufficient to show that at one 
time there had been something written there ; but nothing can now 
be conjectured as to what this was.” The preceding statement seems 
to exclude the m mentioned on p. 62. An accmate tracing of 1. 2 
from the stone would complete the information on that Sabman 
inscription. 

Washington, January, 1955. 



THE BIRD ^ANUQ^ 


By L. Kopf 


(A Lexicological Study Concerning Arabic Zoology) 


It HAS long been known tliat tbe ancient Arab philologists not 
infrequently misinterpreted difficult words and that, consequently, 
Arabic lexicons contain a number of unwarranted explanations. Tbe 
principal reason for such errors was that rare words were often 
interpreted by mere guess, when tbe fault lay with tbe professional 
pbilologists. In other instances, certain words were misunderstood 
and wrongly applied before Arabic philology came into existence 
and tbe pbilologists had no choice but to assign them tbe meanings 
attributed by tradition or actually found in oral or literary usage, 
although when checked by literary evidence, the explanations 
were often wrong. Words of foreign origin in particular under- 
went that process on being accepted into the Arabic language ^ but 
doubtless, indigenous words, too, became so affected. 

A case in point is very probably the bird-name 'miuq which, like 
some other terms (pp. 163-4), represents not only a lexicological 
problem but also a test case reflecting upon the reliability of the data 
in Arabic zoology, as far as they are derived from non-zoological 
literary sources. The various explanations of the word ^anuq and 
the different descriptions of the animal given in the larger dictionaries 
[Taj aVAms, vi, p. 281, 11. 33 ff. : eagle {'uqab), vulture {rahhama), 
a black bird furnished with something like a crest, or a black bird 
with a bald head and a long yellow beak ; 'anuq is both singular and 
plural and it means either the male or the female] lead us to assume 
that these ancient philological explanations are no better than 
conjectures. All agree that the ^anuq is a bird and this is actually 
supported by the frequent occurrence of the word in conjunction 
with baid (eggs), e.g. in the proverb ’a^azzu min haidi ^-anuqi 
(al-Maidam, Majyna^ al-Amtlidl, i, Cairo, 1352, p. 505 ; Taj aVAruSy 
vi, p. 281, 11. 36-7) : '' rarer than the eggs of the 'anuqJ' A comment 
on the proverb remarks that the eggs of the ’anuq can hardly be got 
at, because the bird nests on mountain tops and other places difficult 


^ See Til. Noicleke, “ Willkurlich und missversta-ndlicli gebrauchte Fremdworter 
im Koran,” in bis Neue Beitrdge zur semitischen Sprachwissemehaft, pp. 23 ff. One 
example (jiiaM) is also mentioned by Ablwardt, Ber Btwdn des Be§ezdichters Muha 
ben Elaggdg, Berlin, 1913, pp. xiv-xv. 

JRAS. OCTOBEB 1956. 
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of access {Taj al-‘Arm, l.c.). And this statement finds confirmation 
in a verse of al-‘Udail ibn al-Farkh, a contemporary of al-Haiiai i 
{Taj al-‘ Arils, vi, p. 282, 1. 4) : — 

Baidu ’l-anuqi ka-sirriMnna tm-man yiirkl // 
haida d-anuqiforinnahu bi-ma‘dqin, 

“ The eggs of the ’anuq are like the women’s ‘ secret ’ ; and he 
who wants // 

the eggs of the ’anuq— they are on inaccessible mountains ”, 
A haddtJi of ‘All, also, partly confirms the above explanation of the 
proverb {Taj al-^Arus, vi, p. 281, 1. 38) : Taraqqaitu ‘ild mirqStin 
yaqmru dunaJid ’l-anuqu “ I have ascended to a height which (even) 
the ’anuq is unable to reach ”, 

The 'anuq is clearly represented as a bird in a verse of al-’Akhtal 
(al-Maidani, l.c.) : — 

Mina ’l-jdriydti ’l-liuri matlahu sirriJid Jj 
ka-haidi ’l-’anuqi ’l-mustakinnati ft ’l-icakrl 
(She is) of the fair and black-eyed maids ; to attain her ' secret ’ // 
is (difficult) as (getting) the eggs of the ’anuq which hides in 
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are alluded to in a line of poetry seemingly attributed to Mu'awiya,^ 
the first ’Uinaiyad Caliph {Taj aVArus^ vi, p, 281, 1. 40) : — 

Talaha 'Vahlaqa 'Vaquqa fa4amma // 
lam yanalhu 'arada baida ’l-anuql 
He sought the 'ablaq 'aquq, and when // 
he failed to get it, he desired the eggs of the ^anuq 
As to the 'ahlaq ‘aquq it is unanimously explained as a combination 
of one adjective denoting a male animal and another denoting a 
female one (al-Maidam, l.c. ; Taj aVAriis, vi, p. 281-2), when the 
expression signifies not something very rare but something not 
existent. 

Arabic proverbs combining two notions which exclude or con- 
tradict each other are not uncommon. Al-Maidani (Lc.) mentions 
yet another : ^a'azzit yrdna 'l-ghurdbi l-a^sami '' rarer than the white- 
footed (an epithet 'a^sam generally applied to quadrupeds !) crow ■. 

and expressly states that such a feature is not fomid in crows. He 
adds that some authorities attributed the same meaning to the 
proverb ^a'azzu mina 'l-hibrlti 'l-aJpnari rarer than red sulphur 'h 
The following passage from al-Tha'alibfs Thimdr al-Qulub (Cairo, 

1908, p. 355) will still further bear out our point : Labanu Irfuiri — , 

yadribu hihi ^l-aja^nu matlialan lima Id yifidu H ^mnalu biJd hamd 
yudrabu ’Z maihaUi, fl dhaliha bil-ahlaqi ^Waquqi wa-mulchlJd f 

%ba^udi wa-sald 'l-jamuli wa-hilmi 'U‘usfuri The milk of birds — 
thus say the Persians proverbially for something vainly hoped for, 
just as one employs in the same proverbial sense the 'ablaq ‘aquq, 
the brain of a gnat, the placenta of a he-camel,^ the forbearance of 
a sparrow ’h Each of these expressions signifies, not something 
rare but something non-existent, at least according to popular j 

opinion. ' 

Actually some Arab authorities attributed such a figurative i 

meaning to the eggs of the 'anuq' too, pointing out that 'mvuq is the 
male bird, and a male does not lay eggs (see Taj al-Arm, vi, p. 282, ! 

L 2 ; al-Damiri, s.v.). In view of the foregoing and parallel examples ^ | 

^ From the Taj al-^Arua it is not clear whether composed the verse or ( 

only quoted it. The latter possibility is borne out by al-Bamirl, s.v. ^anuq, while « 

al-Jahiz {K. al-Hai/awdn, iii, Cairo, 1938, pp. 522-3) evidently presumed that ^ 

Mu‘awiya was actually the author. } 

“ Of. al-Jabiz, K. aUlayamanf iii, Cairo, 1938, p. 522. J 

® ^Anuq occurs in yet another proverbial saying which also contains the idea of J 

the impossible (al-Maidani, op. cit., p. 116) ; Baitun ftM 1-^ttdnu wal ^^anHqu I 

“ a house in which there are sea-^fish and ^anUq ^ 





siicii an explanation seems preferable. It also shows that the poet 
al-'Uclail ibn ahFarkh 5 . in the verse quoted above relied on a tradition 
with which not all authorities a-greed.' The structure of traditional 
interpretation being thus undermined, we may go a step further. 

In two of the proverbial sayiiigs mentioned— 'l-tairi, 
'a'azzu mina 'l-gJiurabi 'Va'sami—'we saw that properties of mammals 
are attri])iited to birds, to denote in a lively fashion what is non- 
existent. We can now grasp the meaning of the already mentioned 
but still unexplained proverb 'a'mzu mhia %'ablaqi %'aquqi. Arab 
philologists only point out the contrast between male and female^ 
whereas, in view of the above parallels, 'ahlaq would be, better 
explained here as the male of a certain kind of bird (cf. ahMunjid, 
Beirut, 1937, p. 46) and ^aqfiq as an unspecified pregnant female 
mammal. 

If this pattern of interpretation is applied to the baicl al- muq, the 
second word must denote an animal that does not lay eggs, evidently 
a mammal, and haid al-anuq would then be the exact opposite of 
laban al-tair '' milk of birds One could then surmise that ^anuq in 
our proverb is a corrupt or uncommon form of 'amviiq, pL of 7%dqa 
= female caniel.^ Being an obsolete form, it was not duly recognized 
by the Arab philologists and so omitted from dictionaries. In the 
Munjid, where it does occur (Beiint, 1937, p. 928), it seems to be 
a mere misprint for ^anwuq. 

At any rate, neither of the traditional explanations of the proverb 
can be considered correct. The explanation that the eggs of 
the ^anuq are hardly accessible is refuted by a series of similar 
proverbs (beginning with 'a'azzu) and proverbial sayings which 
denote the non-existence of the things alluded to. Nor does it fit 
the verse attributed to Mu‘awiya (above, p. 159), where the second 
hemistich, if denoting only something difficult to obtain, would fail 
to bear out the meaning of the first. This difficulty was observed by 
al-Jahiz (oj^. cit., v. iii, p. 523), who suggested remodelling the verse 
by putting baida ^l-anuqi in the first hemistich. Such a change, 
however, would corrupt the metre. The second traditional explana- 
tion of the proverb, starting from the assertion that ^anuq is the male 


^ See above, p. 159, and al-Jahiz, K, al-Haijawan, iii, Cairo, 1938, p, 522, Both 
words are applied, among others, to the stallion and the mare, respectively. 

As a plural it is employed, e.g., in the proverbial saying quoted above, p. 159, 
n. 3. That it can be a plural was also admitted by Arab philologists ; see above, 
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bird, is contradicted by tbe constmctioB of the word as a feminine in 
two lines of poetryd 

One can easily imagine that 'miuq was understood to mean a :blrd 
only because of its connection with baid. Since our proverb was 
conceived to imply the difficulty of reaching its eggs, the bird had to 
be one of the big birds of prey that nest in inaccessible heights, and 
it was with the vulture (rahJimna) that the 'anuq was mostly 
identified.^ Yet the real information on the 'muq contained in old 
Arabic literature is very scarce. There occurs either the current 
expression haul aPanuq,^ or the 'anuq is depicted as a bird that- ii,ies 
to the .greatest heights.'^ The mention of both these features probably 
goes back to the proverb and its traditional interpretation. 

Although the existence of the bird 'amiq is at least highly doubtful, 
it was dealt with in most Arabic zoological works and treatises. 
Ibii Qutaiba {'Uyim al-AIchbdr, ii, Cairo, 1928, p. 73) and al-Danilri 
(s.v.) practically mention only what is also foimd in the larger 
dictionaries, but al-Jahiz has at least one interesting addition. 
In a line of rajaz- poetry quoted by him (op. eit., v. i, p. 235 : v. iii, 
p. 503) 'miuq occurs in the dual form, wliich the poet immediately 
explains as meaning two kinds of beetle, the qaranbd and the ju'aL 
Al“Jahiz, to be sure, tries to derive this application from the tra* 
ditional meaning of the word. He states that because of tlie viilt ure A 
{mkliama = 'aniiq) well-known ^ fondness for dung any other aniinai 
with the same jiredilection is also called 'anuq. This explanation is 
probably too far-reaching, but it can be accepted in so far as it 
suggests that the poet used the w'ord in a metaphorical ^sense, if we 
consider its traditional interpretation. But if it can be assumedi, 
the ground of that verse, than 'anuq originally meant soinerldng 
like '^beetle we come to another interpretation of our proverb. 

^See above. Tlie adjective and the pronoun in the feniininr funu .singular 
can, of course, refer to a plural (cf. previous note), bxU Aral.* pbilulogists thrniHt*! vfs, 
obviously on the ground of these and siimiar lot*, prob., came to the eonelusiuo that 
anuq was also feminine (see above, p, 158), while the opposite claim for t he inasnujinc 
gender probably goes back to the above-mentioned interpretation. 

^Cf., e.g., Taj vi, p. 282, 11. 5 ff., s.v. with al-Xiiwairl, 

Nilmjat aVArah, x, p. 208, s.v. rakhama, 

®In addition to the preceding examples see also the verse of a!-Kiimait in 
al-Nuwairi, l.c. 

^ Cf. the above-mentioned liadttk (p. 158) and the two verses in op. eit., 

V. iii, p. 522, v. vi, p. 331. 

® Min skaJiwati , . , IhdMUka in vol. i, p. 235, i. 1 1, has to be correeted iitto min 
shuhrati , . , bi-dhdUka ; see Orieyis, i, p. 371. 
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The ju‘d, for example, was thought to be bom by spoataneous 
generatiou ^ and therefore lays no eggs. So, according to the above 
assumption which, admittedly, is not very probable, haid uVanm 
again would signify something that does not e.xist. ^ 

Unfortunately, the sources at our disposal offer no due for 
estabhshing the exact meaning of 
Clearly the explanations of ’aniiq given or transmitted by Arab 
phOologists very probably go back to an old misunderstanding 
perpetuated by the TOong application of the word in some ancient 
literary documents. The authors of Arabic zoological works could 
not pass over in silence a creature frequently mentioned in their 
literary soui'ces, but for the most part they are miable to give any 
information other than that derived from the traditional interpreta- 
tion of an old proverb. This reflects on the reliability of the data con- 
tained in Arabic zoological literature. Since they depend largely on 
explanatory tradition and philological interpretation of ancient texts, 
no greater authority is to be attached to them, as far as indigenous 
literary sources are concerned, tlian to the often unreliable results of 
Arabic philological research. 

^ It is beyond question that certain statements in Arabic zoological 
hterature stem ffom a faulty understanding of difficult passages in 
old documents and even from corrupt texts which the philologists 
had failed to emend. Some pertinent remarks can be found in my 
translation of the natural history section of Ibn Qutaiba’s ‘Uym 
al-AJcJibdr, Paris-Leiden, 1949 ; see, e.g., p. 43, note 2, p. 60, note 3 
(to be compared with Th. Noldeke, N&ue Beitnlge, p. 69). 

Two other cases are very probably naMr (day) and lail (night) to 
which also zoological significations were attributed. Al-Jahiz 
mentions only the first (op. cit., v. v, p. 449) and briefly states’ 
without adducing any sJidhid (illustrative proof), that it signifies the 
chick of the bustard {hubdrd). Al-DamM, who assigned to both 
terras special articles in his zoological dictionary, is much more 
exphcit. For naMr he first gives the same meaning of the word as 
al-Jahiz and quotes the proverb almaqu min naMrin “ more stupid 
than a naMr^ Then, quoting al-Batalyausi’s commentary on the 
Adah al-Katib of Ibn Qutaiba, he states that naMr was also other- 
wise explained. According to some authorities it is the chick of the 
sand-grouse (qata), according to others the male of the owl, while 

^ AI-Damin, s.v. : It is mostly bom from the dung of cattle. 
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the female is called saif (meaning : summer !). Others, again, 
maintained .that it , is .thie male of the bustard, the female, being, 
calledto?:? (!). Then follows the yerse :— 

Wa-nahdfin m’aitm wmntamfa // 

U wa-lailin ra^aitu wasta ^naJmn 
'^Many a nalidr I saw in the middle of night, // 
and many a lail I saw in the middle of day ’’d 

The same verse is also quoted s.v. Jmbdrd where, however, Iml 
is explained as the chick of the curlew (karawdn), A similar verse is 
quoted by Ghulam ThaTab in his Muddklialdt (Revue de VAcademie 
am&c,' Damas, ix; p. 451) : — ■ 

'AJcaUu^l-nahdra M-nisfi 1-nahdri II 
loadailan ^ almltu hidailin hahm 
I ate the nahdf in the middle of day, // 
and a lail I ate on a dark night ’h 

Here, too, nahdr and lail are interpreted as meaning the chicks of 
the bustard and the curlew, respectively, and according to Ibn 
Barri ^ it is just the above verse that was considered the shahid for 
these meanings. 

All the enumerated explanations of nalidr and lail are repeated in 
the Tdj aVAms (v. iii, p. 591, 11. 38 ff. ; v. viii, p. 109, 11. 21 if.) and 
there it is stated that some understood the two words to be zoological 
terms also in the following verse of al-Farazdaq ^ : — 

Wa-d-sliaibu ya%liadujl d--saimdi ha- a/nnahu II 
laihm yasilm bi'jdnibaiM 

'' And the whiteness rises on the blackness (of the hair), Ij 
which is like a lail at whose two sides a nalidr cries 'h 

Yet in this case all competent authorities agreed that the poet had 
employed the two words in their usual meanings and accordingly 
the verb yaslhu (cries) was to be understood in a metaphorical sense. 

It is astonishing that the loci proiantes Arab philologists 

were able to adduce for the zoological applications of naltdr and lail, 
besides three little proverbs (see below), are all verses where both 
terms appear side by side and, in the first two cases, form part of 
puns. Evidently none of these constitutes a conclusive proof for any 
of the above explanations. Nor in the verse quoted by al-DamIri do 

^ Wrongly rendered in Jayakar's translation, y. i, p. 500. 

- See Taj aVArus, viii, p. 109, 1. 25. 

® Diwan, Caii-o, 19,30, p. 467. The verae i$ not infrequently quoted ; e.g. 
al-Zamakhshart, al-Balagha, ii, Cairo, 1923, p. 485, s.v. n h 4. 
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the suggested meanings of the two words make any satisfactory sense. 
Al-Farazdaq’s verse offers a clue for a better interpretation of this 
pim-makiiig sMAicI : — 

''Many a white hair have I seen amid black ones . , (the 
second hemistich either contains another^ still unintelligible, pun or 
is simply a trivial permutation of the first). 

This verse, then, appears to be a false witness. Al-Farazdaq’s 
verse, too, is no proof for the zoological significations of, the two 
terms, as ivas expressly stated by several authorities. . As to the 
imoverb which al-Damir! adduces asta. shdJikl for naMr (see above, 
p. 162) its interpretation might have been prompted by another, 
similar one : Ahnaqu mina 'l-Jmbdm (abJaliiz, op. cit., v. i, pp. 196, 
220 ; V. ii, p. 147) ; but it also easily lends itself to a different 
explanation. Quite a number of Arabic proverbial sayings of the 
same pattern (cf. abMaidani, op. cit., v. i, pp. 226 ff.) contain 
a reference to the stupidity of some person (e.g. aJimaqu min 
Habannaqa) ; and nahcir, too, was employed as a proper name.^ In 
view of these circumstances no proof can be derived from the 
proverb ajbanu min nalidrin ''more cowardly than a waMr” 
(al-Maidani, op. cit., v. i, p. 193), where the term vras again explained 
as meaning the chick of the bustard. 

The zoological meaning of Iml is, moreover, very doubtful in view 
of the statement of Ibn Faris in his dictionary al-Mujmal that such 
a meaning of the word was unknown to him. Ibn Faris is quoted 
by al-Damiri (s.v. lail) in connection with the proverb ajbanu min 
lailin "more cowardly than a lmV\ which is also mentioned by 
al-Maidani (op. cit., v. i, p. 193) immediately after ajbanu min 
harawdnin " more cowardly than a curlew 'b It will be recalled that 
lail was explained by some as the chick of the curlevr, 

The foregoing considerations make one doubt the validity of any 
proof to be derived from the anonymous verse quoted by Ghulam 
Tha'lab (above, p. 163), Here the verb ’ahaitu "I ate ’’ would point 
to animals, but the verse very much resembles the sMhid of 
al-Damiri and it could well be only an imitation of the latter, 
dependent upon its traditional interpretation. 

If, therefore, no better proofs can be found, the zoological interpre- 
tations of nahdr and lail have to be ignored. This conclusion is all the 
more probable as Arab philologists were at a loss to define the 
meanings of the terms closely enough to exclude controversy. 

^ See al-Jatihari, s.v. ; Taj aVArus, iii, p. 592, L 18. 



an INDIAN CONTRIBUTION TO THE STUDY 
OF ARABIC LEXICOGRAPHY-^THE BULOTA ’’ 
OF MUHAMiMAD SIDDIQ HASAN 
BAHADUR (1832-1890)^ 

By Johx a. Haywood 
1. Inteoductiok 

We are at present witnessing a timely revival of interest in 
Arabic lexicography. The completion of Lane’s Dictionary is 
planned by the International Congress of Orientalists. A small 
part of Noldecke’s projected dictionary has been printed. J. Kraemer 
has drawn attention to Fischer’s voluminous notes for a new 
dictionary of classical Arabic. All this fills a real need, but it con- 
tributes only incidentally to the study of Arabic lexicography. 
Indeed, the tendency is now to obtain material for dictionaries from 
Arabic literature direct, rather than from the old philological works. 
On the other hand, tliere are signs that the study of Arabic lexi- 
cography as an end in itself, rather than as a source of vocabulary, 
is gaining ground. There is the new Beirouth edition of the Lisdn 
al 'Arab. Moreover, two theses on Arabic lexicography have recently 
been presented for higher degrees — ^that of L, Kopf ^ to J erusalem, 
and that of A. Darwish ^ (dealing especially with al Khalil ibn 
Ahmad and the Kitdb al ‘Ain) to London. Still, there is a pressing 
need for more work in this field, which presents fascinating problems. 
For example, whence did the Arabs derive their lexicographical 
technique ? What influence had Greek and Sanskrit models ? What 
does European lexicography — a comparatively late growth — owe to 
the Arabs. These questions are not yet answered and they are not 
likely to be answered so long as Semiticists and Indo-European 
philologists work in isolation. Moreover, lexicography is hardly 
taken seriously as a science even now and little has been written on 
European lexicography. The author of the article Dictionary ’’ in 

^ The author gratefully acknowledges help received from the Durham Colleges 
Research Fund and from Mr. J. O. Pearson, Librarian of the London School of 
Oriental and African Studies. 

2 L. Kopf, The Word Definitions in the Indigermis Arabic Lexicons, Jerusalem, 
1953. 

^ Mr. Darwish has had published in Cairo this year a general work on AraK^ 
lexicography, Al Ma'^ajim al ^Arabiya, , , . 

JEAS. OCTOBEE 1956. 
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tlie foiirteeiitli edition of the Emydopsedia Britannica makes no 
mention of the work' of' the- Arabs. Writers on Biigiisli literature 
bail Joliiisoifs Dictionaiy— anticipated nearly a tboiisand years 
earlier, in Arabic, by al Khalil ibn Ahmad— as a great achievement. 

It is this lack of material which prompts me to draw attention to 
the Bulgha of Muhammad Sidclici Hasan Kliin Bahadur (1832- 
1890) and to summarize some of the material which it contains. 

The Bidgha is one of the select band of works published in 
Istambiil last century. Its full title is Al Bulghafl 'llsiil al lutjha 
(A su03.ciency in the Elements of Philology) and it dates from 1879 
(a.h. 1296). The author is described in flattering terms on the title 
page and is referred to as ' ' King of the State of Bhopal Further 
details of his life can be found in the EnaijGlofmiia of Islam, There 
is also a biographical sketch, together with a list of his works, as an 
introduction to another of his works, published in the same year in 
Istainbul — Al tanq al muMd, He was said to be descended from 
Husain the son of ‘Ali. From his youth lie was noted for his know- 
ledge of the Quran and the Hadi&, on which he became recognized as 
the greatest authority in India. He married the Begum of Bhopal in 
1870 and wms associated in the government of the State. In spite of 
the cares of State, however, he still found time to write over 200 
works — 103 in Urdu (a language of which he was a fervent champion), 
forty-five in Persian, and seventy-four in xtebic. He was noted for 
the breadth of his knowledge ; his works deal with many subjects 
and include one entitled cil ‘ulmi. He "was also noted for his 
ease and speed of composition, being able to write in a day what 
would take other authors several days. Nevertheless, lie was not 
quite so copious as the number of his wmrks suggests, as many of 
them are fairly short essays of the risgla type. 

The Bidgha is a remarkable work on two grounds. It is probably 
the best comprehensive guide to Arabic lexicography as viewed by 
the Ai*abs themselves ; and it is probably the only alphabetical dic- 
tionary of Arabic philological and lexicographical works. It is planned 
in two parts with an Introduction and Postscript. The Introduction 
and First Part constitute an exposition of the Arabic language accord- 
ing to the theories of the old lughaimyim, summarized largely from 
Suyutf s MuzJiir. The second part is a bibliography of dictionaries 
and other philological works — ^mostly Arabic, but including some in 
Persian, Urdu, and Turkish — arranged in alphabetical order of title. 
In this part the author seems to have drawn on the Fikrist, the 



Kashfal Zunun, and the introdnction to the iaj at Arus. ihe 
“Postscript'' is an essay on the i'jdz (superlative style) of the 
Quran and it is followed by a short panegyric of the author by 
Sh. Husain bn. Miihsin al Yamani. 

2. The Arabs’ Science of Philology as described in the Bulcjha 

In a rhetorical preface in rhymed prose, Siddlq Hasan Khan 
praises SiiyM as the only author to get to the roots of the study of 
piiilologyd by modelling it on the science of the Hadith. Suyuti 
divided the study of philology into iSfty sections and Siddiq Hasan 
Khan follows this arrangement, except that Snyiitf s first section 
becomes an Introduction. Siddiq Hasan Khan is thus a section 
ahead of his model, until section ten, where he allows Suyuti to 
“ catch up with him ” by artificially dividing one section into two. 
The Muzliir has been used by Lane, in the Introduction to his 
Lexicon, and the author of the Tcij al 'Arm in his introduction, and 
there is a danger of its being accepted as typical of the approach of 
Arabic writers to philology. This is not so. Suyutf s merit lies in the 
fact that he gathered into one work all facets of the science, known to 
previous writers ; but in so doing, he exaggerated the similarity with 
the science of the Hadith. 

The Introduction begins by stressing the importance of the study 
of the Arabic language, as a necessary adjmict to the study of the 
Quran and the Hadith. The first problem, however, is that of the 
origin of language. Is it God-given or man-made, tauqlf or istildh ? 
The tradition that God taught Adam the names of things suggests 
the former ; but the statement in the Quran that God only sent 
prophets in the languages of the people suggests the latter, as it 
presumes that language came before prophecy. Our author, after 
stating various shades of opinion, dismisses the problem as insoluble 
for want of proof. This leads to the next question. If Arabic is 
God's language, how did other tongues, such as the Syrmc and 
Himyaritic arise ? The confusion of tongues is attributed not to the 
Tower of Babel, but to tlie dispersal of Noah’s children over the face 
of the earth. 

The aim of the study of philology is to enable men to express their, 

^ The word lugha has several meanings. It znay mean lexicography, philolp^x-, 
an expression, or cniTent speech. I translate it here sometimes as ** iexieogra^^^K 
sometimes as “ philology ” — ^partly for variety and partly because some 
Arabic works on lugha are hardly lexicographical in the accepted 
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ideas to eacli otlier. There is not, however, a word for every meaning, 
as words are finite, while meanings are infinite. Thus, words cannot 
express every idea, but when placed together in constructions, they 
can exjiress the relationship between different ideas. (Some authors 
lielieved that words had intrinsic and self-existent {rnujab) 

implications.) There are two methods of studying language- 
transmission, and deduction from what has been transmitted. There 
are a number of criteria which a word niust satisfy before it can he 
accepted. It must come from a reliable Arabic source ; its trans- 
mitters must be reliable, as in the sktrVa ; the chain of authorities 
{is'ndi) must go back, .uninterrupted, to a reliable expert living, in the 
time prior to the decay of the language ; each authority in the isndd 
must be transmitting what he has actually heard, not mere hearsay. 
The task of the philologist or lexicographer is to pass on the pure 
speech of the old Arabs — ^nothing more. It is for the grammarian 
{nahauil) to deal with the material obtained by the philologist and 
draw analogies from it. 

Naturally the Arabs gloried in the copiousness of their language. 
They were proud of its large number of spionyms. Not satisfied 
with this, they even noted neglected roots, Ibn Duraid including 
them in his dictionary with the comment muhnal To Siddiq 
Hasan Khan the mathematical side of this is interesting and he 
works out the number of possible permutation of radicals in bi-, tri-, 
quadri-, and quinqui-literal roots. His conclusion is that there are 
6 , 699,400 possible roots, of which only 5,620 are in use. This is a 
remarkable statement at first sight, but it is understandable when 
we realize that of over six million qiiinqui-literal roots only forty-two 
are in use. 

Siddiq Hasan Khan begins the First Part proper of his work with 
a chapter entitled “ Anwa' al lugjia'’ (Types or aspects of philo- 
logical study). He then goes on to abridge the MuzJiir, chiefly by 
ruthlessly pruning the examples. His model is thus reduced by 
five-sixths. The method used is summary by selection, SiiyutI being 
mostly copied word for word. Still, Suyfitrs work is itself largely 
word for word quotation of previous authors. I propose now to 
summarize still further some of this material, as it is not always 
realized how well developed and detailed was the Arabs’ study of 
their own language. Our only regret is that they did not turn some 
of their attention to the other languages with which they came into 
contact, thus advancing the study of comparative linguistics. 
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Thoiigli we see the influence of Greek ideas in their philological work, 
we see no signs of the slightest interest in the Greek language. 

The Arabs realized very early the danger of incorrect words 
creeping into the written language— even into the very works of the 
philologists. A word might be unreliable for a variety of reasons ; 
it might have a faulty imM, or it might be due to a doubtful hearing 
or mistaken reading. This brings us face to face with the main 
problem. The earliest major philological work extant is the Kitab 
'Am, attributed to al Khalil ibn Ahmad, who died in about 
a.h, 170 (a.d. 786). It is clear that even at that time, the so-called 
classical language (fasih) m we now know it was no longer spoken. 
The philologists w'ere therefore dealing increasingly with a dead 
language. There must be some means of verifying words, because 
many of them had ceased to be used in everyday life. Hence the 
need for an isnM, as in the Hadift. Words which were fully 
established were termed mutaivatir. Naturally the language of the 
Quran and much of that of the Hadife belonged to this class. It 
included also many basic -words which continued to be used in the 
spoken dialects, which were usually termed maVw/ (familiar) in the 
dictionaries. There was next a large class of words called ahad. 
These were vouched for by a limited number of isndds. Such words 
were usually accepted, albeit with some caution, provided that there 
was no suspicion of carelessness or deliberate deception. The mursal 
or munqati' comprised words whose isndd had one weak link, that is, 
one transmitter who was unknowm or unreliable. The ^afrdd, classed 
by some with the dhad, were words going back to only one of the 
recognized early authorities. These were accepted, provided that 
they were not contradicted by other authorities. Among the most 
famous of the early authorities were al Khalil ibn Ahmad, al 
Asma'I, and Abu 'Ubaida. 

Good Arabic was teimedfasih, a word which cannot be adequately 
translated into English. It originally applied to milk free from froth 
and was applied metaphorically to language. Lane’s translation of 
" chaste ’ ’ has a Victorian ring ; on the other hand the term " pure ” 
is hardly applicable to language, so we must fall back on the unsatis- 
factory term '' classical ”, ThaTab considered frequency of use a test 
of the classical and this certainly applied to that large body of basic 
words, already referred to, which had persisted in the colloquial. 
And even with obsolete literary words, the greater the number of 
isndds, the more general was their acceptance. Thus a word going 
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back to both al Khaili and Abu Tljaida was preferred to one going 
back to ai Khalil only. . (It, is noteworthy that the authors of the 
great dictionaries are' usually content with one authority.) However, 
from the earliest' times— even in the Kiiab al 'Ain itself— other 
criteria Avere devised to supplement the isnud system. It says 
much for ai KhaM that he raised the science of philology above the 
dreary level of isnmL True, the conception of the imml, -with, its 
insistence on hard facts backed by reliatile evidence, ivas one of the 
Arabs’ greatest achieAmments in the field of tlioiight. But it bore 
the seeds of its oavii decay, since it ivas backward-looking, tended to 
dull original thought, and offered too easy a temptation to the 
dishonest. Khalil dmded the letters of the Arabic alplialiet into 
groups according to their place of pronunciation — gutturals, labials, 
dentals, and so on. It is tempting to thiiilv that he was influenced by 
the Sanskrit alphabet, writing as lie did in Khiuusan, on the route 
to India. He states that it is rare to find, in Arabic, roots in which all 
the radicals belong to the same letter-group, especially in the case of 
the gutturals. He noted also that practically all qiiadriliteral roots 
roots had at least one labial or sibilant. Those roots were preferred 
in which the radical pronounced highest came first and the lowest 
last. According to Suyiitl, three was the ideal number of radicals, 
then tAvo, then four, then five. More tlian five Avas impossible. 

Even with words accepted Avitliout reservation there were degrees 
of the classical. This meant that where there AA^ere several good 
Avords for a single meaning, there might be an order of preference. 
Thus for vrheat ” Tmrr Avas better than qamh, and the latter w^as 
preferred to hinta. The Prophet was aiitoniaticalty recognized as the 
most classical of Arabs, and the Quraish tribe the purest in speech. 
The Arab Avriters list many idiosyncracies of the other tribes, some 
of Avhich are interesting because they still exist eA^en outside Arabia. 
Por example, titila,” which consists of Am welling the first syllable 
of the imperfect of the simple Amrb with kasni, instead of fcUha, is 
often met with in the Sudan. 

Rare or irregular words were studied Avith relish and form quite 
an appreciable literature of their OAvn. They weie termed shdihM, 
the opposite oi mutarrad. The term was properly applied not only to 
words of an irregular pattern, but also to Avoids of a regular pattern 
which were rarely used. There were also the three classes JiausMi 
ghm%, and sfmnd^ that is, words shunned by the ear and therefore 
rarely used. The general term for rare words was nawddif and dozens 
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of books were written about them. In some cases tliey may have been 
dialect words of tlie tribes of Arabia. A word might be ndiim in 
general, or it might be so only when used with a certain meaning. 

The last class of words which might, in certain circumstances, be 
accepted, were termed mafdnd. These were words known to have 
been used by only one individual Arab. Ibn Jiiini (d. a.d. 1002) 
tells us that they could be admitted if no other classical word gave 
the same meaning ; moreover, they might be accepted even where 
the majority -were against them, jirovided that they were of regular 
measure and that the individual Arab concerned was reliable. 

Several chapters in the Bulgha were devoted to the vexed question 
of foreign words used in Arabic,^ especially in the Quran. The 
problem was to reconcile the statement in the Quran, mnanit 
ja'alndhu qurdnan ''arablymi, with the occurrence of obviously Persian 
words. The most reasonable conclusion was that of Abu 'Ubaida, 
who said that though foreign words did occur, they had already 
become assimilated into the Arabic language and were therefore 
Arabic. Then there were two classes of words which might be 
termed '' semi- Arabic ’k The mimallad represented words brought 
into the language owing to the intermarriage of Arabs with foreign 
women. A typical example is the word jins taken from the Greek 
gems. Then there was the mu'armh, that is, foreign words adopted 
as Arabic roots and then treated exactly as if they were Arabic. The 
dictionaries might signahze such words by some formula such as 
laisa min haldmi ’ahli I bddiya (not from the speech of the desert- 
dwellers). Yet, once the Arabs left the desert and became a world 
power, not even the most rabid purist could do without these words, 
especially in learned and scientific books, any more than we can do 
without Latin words in English. In contradistinction to these alien 
words, however, there were other words which, though definitely 
Arabic, had been given specialized religious meaning by the Prophet. 
They include such words as hajj and saum, not to mention the term 
Islam itself. Such words were called §haT% when used in their 
specialized meaning, as opposed to lugimwl. Technical terms in 
other branches of learning were called sind%. AH such words really 
belong to the majdz or metaphorical, to which I shall refer later. 

The chapter on the peculiar virtues {j^asd^is) of the Arabic 

^ See A. Jeffery, The Foreign Y ocahvMry of the Quran, Oriental Institute, Baroda, 
1938, for a full account of this subject. 
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language illustrates that combination of wisdom and namt-e whicli 
is at once so attractive and so maddening in Arabic tlioiight. It also 
illustrates one of the weaknesses of Ai'abic thought — the necessity 
of '‘arguing in circles'’, hj' starting with premises, imposed by 
religion, which must also form the conclusion of the argument. The 
progression, reduced to stark simplicity, is as follows : God has 
indicated that Arabic is the finest language ; Arabic has the 
following good qualities ; therefore Arabic is the finest language. 
This chapter in the Bulgha has a second interest : it offers one of the 
few occasions when Siddiq Hasan Klian emerges from behind the 
mask of Suyut! and reveals himself as a iiineteenth-centiuy Indian. 
We are told that God paid Arabic the highest compliment by 
choosing it as the vehicle for his final and greatest revelation. And 
how could he have chosen otherwise, in view of its many virtues ? 
The language is noted for its breadth of vocabulaiy, its innumerable 
sjuionyms, its aptitude for metaphor, its use of the euphonic per- 
mutation of letters, its elision of vowels and consonants, and the 
presence of the letters hmnza and dad — especially the latter, hence 
the term lughat al dad. Our author repeats and acce|)ts all this, but 
he demurs at the statement that the language of the Quran is such 
that it cannot be effectively translated into any other language. 
The Quran has been translated, he says, and its meaning effectively 
transferred, though perhaps the finer shades of its meaning and its 
eloquent style may have suffered slightly. But, after all, he adds, if 
we are measuring language quantitatively, what about the old 
Sanskrit, which may be said to be broader than Arabic, as it has a 
neuter gender. Though Arabic may be the finest language, it is 
followed closely by Persian and by Urdu — the modern Indian 
language of the soldiers of the Sultans of Delhi. Urdu arose, we are 
told, through the mingling of the Persians with Indians and others. 
It includes words from all the languages and has attained an 
established position. It is, moreover, pleasant to hear, easy to grasp, 
simple to use, enjoyable to speak. It is neither heavy — like Sanskrit 
and European languages, nor light and inconsiderable — like the 
speech of unlettered peoples. It possesses poetry and every kind of 
literature. This tribute by Siddiq Hasan Khan to his native lan- 
guage is refreshing to read and by no means devoid of truth. 

Language was divided into the Jiaqlqa, or iilain, and the majdz, or 
metaphorical The latter plays a large part in Arabic and forms the 
subject of one special dictionary — the 'Asds al haldqha of 
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al Zama ldisli arL The word bait (house) is a simple example, having 
the metaphorical meaning of a line in poetry. The majdz is not 
always easy to '' spot reason being no help. In the long run its 
presence is best established by consulting the aJil al lugha. The 
fact that a noun has two meanings is no proof of the majdz ; but if 
these two meanings are paralleled by two different plurals/ one is 
almost certainly metaphorical. On the other hand some words, 
known as adddd, had twro equal and opposite meanings. So wide- 
spread was this phenomenon that numerous books were written 
about it. Yet side by side with this use of the same word for different 
meanings there was the compensation of almost limitless mutarddifdt 
or synonyms. Thus baskar and insmi both mean in the 

general sense. Some maintained that the so-called mutarddifdt were 
really mutabdyindt or antonyms since, though they described the 
same thing, they indicated different qualities. Others thought that 
they had only become synonyms with the passage of time : or they 
might have become niutakdfi'di or equivalents, like the ninety-nine 
names of God. The use of two synonyms where one word would do 
was an Arabic stylistic device, employed perhaps owing to the lack 
of adjectives, for stress, for clarity, for the metrical demands of 
poetry (or perhaps as plain verbiage). But synonyms should not be 
confused with the feature of iibd\ that is, the use of two words in 
which the second has no meaning but is merely a rhyme of the first. 
This device occurs in many languages — ^in Urdu, for instance — 
and we have many examples in English, such as teeny weeny ; 
but with us they are associated with baby-talk. 

There is no room here to mention all the minor features of philology 
mentioned in the Bulqha, but mention should be made of alternative 
spellings and errors. Many of these were due to incorrect copying, 
known! as taslfif. The diacritical points might be misread or care- 
lessly copied, or one letter mistaken for another. Other cases were 
due to la^agh, that is, mispronunciation due to an impediment of 
speech such as lisping. In this way rd might become ghain, dMl 
changed to rm, and qdfto kdf In some instances genuine dialectical 
variants might be involved, as in the words said and salt, both of 
which mean hard 

No essay on Arabic lexicography would be complete without 


^ For example, when bait means a house, it should have the plural hiput 
it means a line in poetry the plural should be 'ahpM, 
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mention of qiyas, that is the study of analogy in ATord-pattern. 
Naturally a word was receked AA’ith considerable reserA-e, hoAvever 
Avell it Avas A'ouched for by reliable authorities, if it Aras of an abnormal 
measure. Thu.s, the measure / m‘? 7 AA'as typical of tlie pa.sske perfect 
of the simple A'erb and it Aras considered inapproiuiate to noims. 
The AA'ord iu'il {“ jackal ”) AA-as therefore accepted as sJ mMk hut 
AA'as considered an isolated case not to be used as a precedent. 
Incidentally this Avord occurs in the name of Abui Aswad al Du’ill, 
the suppo.sed originator of Arabic philology (thanks to the inspira- 
tion of the Khalifa ‘Ah). 

The Bulf/]ia next deals AA'itli Arabic Philological authors and 
begins by suggesting that the qualities they require are high purpose, 
integrity, and diligence in the examination of autliorities. These are 
the same qualities required of the yca/T/;— -for, after all, philology is 
part of religion ; it is one of the fam’-id d Idfnyctt no less than 
prayer. The duty of the lughmci is to teach otliers and gke rulings 
on what constitutes the classical laimiiase. In former times teaching 

O O . 

was done orally but, with the passage of tlie years, the written word 
had to be relied on more and more. Unfortunately mistakes occur 
in copying, so that even the greatest lexicograjihers have per- 
petrated— -and perpetuated— errors. Indeed, the hrst dictionary— 
the Kitab ah ‘Am— was severely criticized for its errors. 

This leads us naturally to Part Taa’o of the Bulgha. 

3. Part Tavo of the Bulgha : a Dictioxary op Ar.abic 
Philological Works 

The Bibliography of Arabic Philological and Lexicographical 
Works, which forms Part Two of the Bulgha, is a imique book. 
Though in a limited field, it is a worthy successor to the Fihrist and 
the Kashf al Zunun and more conAmniently arranged than either 
from the vieAvpoint of the present-day scholar. It is a pity, though, 
that it has no author index. Apart from the Persian, Turkish, and 
Urdu works listed — and they are a minority — over 300 separate 
works or commentaries are listed dealing Avith lugha. It would 
appear that every extant dictionary is mentioned with the exception 
of al Zamatt^ari’s Asas al Balagha. The Avork is brought up to 
date by the inclusion of the Taj al ‘Arils. 

The number of works included may surprise some — ^yet it is by no 
means complete, since a number of manuscripts of philological 
works have come to light since the time of Siddiq Hasan Khan. 
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It should be acted that only works on fegAa are mentioned and this 
excludes many Books on grammar (mhw), analysis (i'rab), and 
accideuGe We look in vain for those indispensable master- 

pieces; the KitdbM Sibawaih, and Ibn ‘Aqd’s Commentary on the 
'Alflyci of Ibn Malik. The Kamil of al Mubarrad ''scrapes in’’, 
presiiinably because its title mentions as well as nalm and 

tasrlf. The dividing line is rather artificial, as a good deal of useful 
philological information occurs in Sibawaih and other grammars. 
Siddiq Hasan Khan mentions the title of each work, then the author. 
He often follows this with a quotation of the first sentence or two of 
the work in question, for further identification in case any manuscript 
lacks the title page and author. This completes most of the entries. 
But with the more important works — especially the dictionaries — he 
adds further information, describing the main features of the work 
and quoting critical opinions of it. He further lists commentaries 
and abridged versions. There are therefore long entries — often 
amounting to several pages — on such books as the Kitdb al 'Ain, 
Sahdh, Qdmus, and Tdj al 'Arils. These long entries are very useful 
for reference, smnmarizing Arab views of these famous dictionaries. 
The articles on the Salidh and the Qdmus are particularly 
enlightening. It should be added, however, that Siddiq Hasan 
Khan is content to repeat the comments of others rather than to 
think for himself. 

A glance through the bibliography gives a good impression of the 
different types of wmrks involved and well illustrates the pre- 
eminence of the Arabs in the field of lexicography. Their achieve- 
ment in dictionary-wTiting alone is impressive. When thinking of 
really large-scale dictionaries we should remember that the dictionary 
of the French academy, started in 1639, was not finally finished until 
1692 ^ : that of the Spanish Academy dates from 1726-1739, and it 
was considered the best work of its kind in Europe. Keither of these 
works was written bj^ a single author. In the Middle Ages the Arabs 
produced several large dictionaries which challenge comparison with 
these. The Lisdn al 'Arab was the work of one man, Ibn MiAarram 
Ibn Manzur (d. 1323) and compares with the French and Spanish 
works mentioned, in size, scope, and completeness. 

To deal with all the works mentioned in the bibliography, or even 
the more important of them, is beyond the scope of this short study, 
but a few comments on the information it contains may be of some 
^ The first French Dictiona<ry is said to date firoio 1539. 4 ' 
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interest. The first Arabic dictionary was, of course, the Eitab al 
'Ain, attributed to al Khalil ibn Ahmad (d. c, a.h. 170, aged about 
75). He is said to have VTitten the work while on a visit to 
Khurasan. He deliberately avoids both of the two accepted letter 
orders, but groups the letters according to their place of pronuncia- 
tion, beginning with the guttinals, in a manner reminiscent of the 
Sanskrit alphabet. He arranges his roots according to their letter- 
content, including all the permutations of any gi%"en conibinatioii of 
radicals under one heading.^ It has been generally suspected that 
the bulk of the book, as it now stands, was vTitteii by Halil's pupil, 
al Laitli ibn Nasir ibn Sajyan al Khurasan!. I will not enlarge on 
this, except to make one suggestion : as Khalil is often said merely 
to have completed the letter 'Ain, is it not possible that he set out to 
write a work showing all roots containing the characteristic letter 
'Ain — a letter not usually pronounced in the Eastern Khalifate, as 
we know from Persian and Urdu ? Tlien Laitli may have expanded 
it into a full dictionary, written the preface, and given his teacher 
the credit for the whole work, al ^alil was, indeed, a legendary 
figure ^ and the aclmowledged father of Arabic lexicography ; hut 
his work was never popular — no doubt owing to its difficult arrange- 
ment. Nevertheless, a number of later compilers followed his system, 
notably al x4.zhari (a.h. 282-S70) in his TaJidktb ^ and Ibn Sida in 
his Muliham, But there were soon efforts to break away from his 
arrangement. In Arabic, as in Sanskrit at an earlier date, we note 
uncertainty as to the ideal order for dictionaries. The second great 
Arabic dictionary — the Jamliara of Ibn Diiraid (d. a.h. 321)~-"Uses 
the letter order as we now know it but otherwise arranges the roots 
largely according to al KlialiFs plan. It is inferior to the Vim in 
one respect ; it concludes with a number of chapters on nawddir, 
so that it starts as a dictionary for reference and ends as a treatise on 
word forms.^ 
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By this tiiiie tie B film alluQha) was properly 

establisied and drew forti a plethora of works. There was a 
tendency to glory in the disco very— not to say invention — of rare 
words. Nmnerous works on the nmmdir were written. The School 
of Kilfa was encouraging the broadening of the classical vocabulary 
and a relaxation of grammatical rules. The growing science of the 
Hadith tended to give the stamp of authenticity to many words not 
used in the Quran and imknown to common speech. In addition, 
we may suspect that the emergence of the scrip ta plena led to 
the acceptance of alternative forms. It is said that al Jauhari 
(cl. A.H. 393) wrote his dictionary (the Salidh) to counteract this 
tendency. This view, repeated by Sidcllq Hasan Khan, is one of the 
legends of Arabic lexicography, if it suggests a science corrupted 
from its pristine purity, then reformed and restored. Jauhari 
certainly intended to be critical in his choice of the words for 
inclusion in his dictionary and his work is comparatively short. 
But the first dictionary, the 'Ain, is a large-scale work and has itself 
often been criticized for its errors. The fact is that all Arabic 
lexicographers siiifer from a consciousness of the copiousness of the 
language and a leaning to quantity rather than quality. However 
that may be, Jauhari’s efforts appear to have unhinged his mind. 
He died attempting to fly from the roof of his house, using the two 
halves of folding doors as wings. His dictionary resembles the 'Ain 
in two ways ; it was written in Khurasan (of which Jauhari was 
a native) and its defects were later excused on the grounds that its 
author was unable to complete it. It broke fresh ground by initiating 
the use of the Qdflya ^ arrangement, whereby roots were given in the 
order of their final radical, then the first radical, then the middle 
ones. The letters are in their normal order, as in the Jamham, The 
Qdftya order was used by most subsequent writers, including the 
author of the Taj al 'Arm. 

Siddiq Hasan Khan would have us believe that the Sahah marks 
the end of a phase in Arabic lexicography — ^the end of any serious 
attempt to limit the accepted vocabulary. Subsequent dictionaries 
were swelled in two ways ; by increasing the examples quoted 
illustrating the use of wmrds and by extending the vocabulary 
admitted. Dialectical variants, foreign words (especially Persian), 
and misreading were included and more than one lexicographer 

I find it hard to believe that this arrangement was designed to help the poet 
in search of a rhvme. 
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criticizes his predecessors on the score of incompleteness. Quantity 
was confused with quality and paraded as one more proof of the 
peerless greatness of a dead language. The tiiiest -work, combining 
copiousness with. wealth'. of illustrat,ion, wm the Llsm al 'Arab of 
,Ibii ManzTir ibn Miikarram (d. a.d. 1323). It was a stupendous 
achievement for one man. The new^ Beirut edition may run to over 
7,000 double-columned quarto pages. A large proportion of words 
included are vouched for by a reliable authority and some of the 
articles on the commoner roots are brilliant. Euinpe could show 
nothing to equal this until the seventeenth century and, while 
superlatives are dangerous, the Limn may wtII claim to be the 
finest dictionary in any language up to the end of the Middle Ages.^ 

After such a work, the much-vaunted Qduuis of al Firuzabadl 
(d. A.H. 817) is a dismal anticlimax. The author siiggests that it is 
an abridgment of a “^monster’’ dictionary in sixty parts, the 
Ldmi\ The latter, if ever written, has not survived. The Qdmus is 
best described as a tremendous alphabetical vocabulary ; to call 
it a dictionary is an over-statement. Firuzabadl is quite xmcritical 
in his choice of words and he has no room for illustrations. The 
Qdmus became — and remains to this day— the vade-mecum of 
native teachers of Arabic in the Middle East and elsewhere. Give 
an Arab a strange word and he wdfl look it up in the Qdmus, If it is 
not there, it cannot be Arabic ! Because of its lack of illustrations and 
exact definitions this work is comparative^ short, so it was fairly 
easy to copy. It soon spread over the wdiole Islamic w'oiid and 
Siddiq Hasan Khan estimated that there "were 8,000 manuscript 
copies extant in his day. With the advent of printing in the Middle 
East its popularity increased. Even to-day a new copy can be 
bought in Cairo for about four pounds, and it is thus within the reach 
of a poor schoolmaster’s pocket. 

For the sake of completeness mention must be made of the Taj al 
'Atus of Sayyid Murtada al Ziibaidi (a.d. 1732-d791). This is the 
largest of several commentaries on the Qdmus but it has won false 
fame through Lane’s use of it for his Lexicon, The Arabs themselves 
rightly prefer the Lisdn^ on which the author of the Taj drew 
largely— though ungratefully. 

Impressive as is the Arabs’ achievement in dictionary compilation 
the greater part of Siddiq Hasan Khan’s bibliography is devoted to 


^ With the possible exception of Chinese work. 
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other types of philological writing. One important genre was the 
classified vocabnkiy— a form known in Sanskrit. Tliougli the 
dictionary was useful to readers, the classified vocabulary was more 
useful to authors, writing in a language which w^as increasingly 
obsolete and ill which the use of rare words was deemed a virtue. 
The finest and most complete work of this sort was the Mul^assas 
of the Spaniard, Ibii Sida (d. a.h. 458). This work, as published at 
Bulaq, is in seventeen parts. It gives wmrds under subject headings, 
beginning wutli human beings and their attributes. Authority is 
given meticulously for every word, A similar work, on a smaller 
scale, is the Fiqli al Lugka of al Tha'alabl (a.h. 350-429). There are 
also many specialized vocabularies, dealing with particular subjects 
or word forms. Others deal wdth addad and nawddif. Of another 
type is Ibn Hilal al 'Askarf s Mu'jmn haqiyati I ashyff (Dictionary 
of the remainders of things). Books dealing with word measures are 
legion and include Ibn Khalawaih’s Kitdb Laisa and Qutrub’s 
Mutkalla^, 

The second part of the Bulgha is followed by a chapter on the 
i‘jdz (unsurpassable style) of the Quran. Siddiq Hasan Khan echoes 
the views of Muslims of all ages. To them the Quran is like the best 
of all Arabic style, yet superior to all. Its superiority is difficult to 
describe but easy to perceive. It is not merely a matter of its 
literary style — which is a mixture of purity and sweetness — ^but also 
its exalted meaning. It cannot be grasped by foreigners and 
unbelievers. The Quran is the root of all knowledge and all 
science. ... So Siddiq Hasan Khan thinks fit to end his exposition 
of the science of God's language. 


4. Conclusion. A Critical Assessment op the Bulgha 
The Bulgha was a hriUiant and unique conception, of undoubted 
value to students of Arabic lexicography. But it can be justly 
criticized on the grounds that the execution fails short of the con- 
ception. The second part — ^the bibliography — is quite successful, 
but the first part is an abridgment of the Muzhir of Suyuti which is 
often clumsy. At times the pruning of the original is done with a 
combination of ruthlessness and carelessness, so that the argument 
is obscured. Still, on the whole it is understandable and readable. 
The fact that the wording of the original is retained should not be 
held against Siddiq Hasan Khan ; he was following a well-established 
tradition. The digest’' or abridgment was a common and 
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important fomi in Arabic literature. Tlie author of the Lism al 
'A mb IB said to have written 300 such works. Tliese books were the 
textbooks of the Arabs and they were of great value in the larger 
sciences of fa/sJr, Mdlfk, and hfjfm. In al! these copiousness became 
a virtue and the niiiitiplication of examples a sign of superiority. 
This detracts from the value of a book like the Muzkir, which few 
modern readers would care to read iiietiGiiloiisly. Some chapters 
consist largely of colossal word lists wliicli w^oiiid be more in place 
in a vocabulary or dictionary. In abridging Siiyiiti’s work Siddiq 
Hasan Khan performed a useful service to students of Arabic. In 
the Bidtjhfi we are able to follow Suyutf s argument without being 
burdened by his too nimierous examples. Moreover, Siddiq Hasan 
Khan makes it quite clear, that lie is siimiiiaiizing Suyuti, so he 
cannot be charged with dishonest plagiarism. 

Siddiq Hasan Khan does not claim to have read“~or even seen— 
all the works mentioned hi his bibliography. In fact, he usually 
mentions quite naively when, he has seen a copy of a book. He does 
make one or two errors as, for example,, in his statement that Ibn 
Khalawailds Kitdb Laisa is in fom'',fat,vokoiies,, whereas it is in fact 
one slender volume. 

Any reader who approaches the Btigha expecting to find a modern 
attitude to the subject will be disappointed. Siddiq Hasan Ehan 
was a compiler — ^no more. He writes from the point of view of the 
medieval Arab and appears to knoiv nothing of nineteenth-century 
developments in comparative philology. Yet the work is well worth 
reading and I know of no better introduction to Arabic lexicography.^ 

^ I have not- yet read Mr. Darwlsh’s recent 13 " published work mentioned in foot- 
note 3, p. 165 above, nor Mr. Kopf’s thesis mentioned in footnote 2. But the 
Bulgha covers the whole field of lexicographs^ not just the dictionaries, and has 
also the valuable bibliography ; so no invidious conu^arison is implied. A useful 
bibliography of the major works is contained in J. Kraemer : Studien zur 

altarabische Lexicographic naeh Istanbouler imd Berliner Handsehriften/’ Oriens^ 
6 (1953), 201-238. 



NOTES ON ; THE : D OF FEMININE 

■ NOUNS . IN ' MIDDLE INDO-ARYAN 


'' The tendencies of Apabliram& in phonetics and grammar help 
to bridge the gap between typical Prakrit and the modern languages/’ 
A. Woolner ^ expressed this view in 1928 when comparatively few 
Apabhranm texts had been published and the remarkable com 
tiniiity of the Indo- Aryan languages was accepted as a fact. Since 
then their general pattern of development, which appeared with 
simple clarity to Woollier, has often been obscured by the wealth of 
linguistic material of the Middle Indo- Aryan period that has come 
to light. 

There is known to be a number of cases where Apabhranisa, as 
revealed in the texts, does not provide a link between Prakrit and 
the modern languages. There have been two alternative views on 
how such inconsistencies are to be explained. 

Any feature of modern Indo-Aryan, Apabhramsa or Prakrit, that 
could not be linked with the language immediately preceding it, is 
regarded by some as a survival from a much earlier phase of Indo- 
Aryan, i.e. Vedic, or even Indo-Iranian and Indo-European. For 
instance, the old pronoun of the third person, ava- is already 
moribund ^ in the Rigveda, where it occurs only in the genitive- 
locative dual, avos ; it does not occur in Sanskrit, Prakrit, or in 
Southern or Western Apabhramsa and yet It is regarded by some ^ 
as the basis of the modern remote demonstrative pronoun : Braj wo^ 
wuh, wah ; Panjabi 0 / 2 , uh, etc. This type of explanation dismisses 
the main literary languages, Sanskrit, the Prakrits, and Apabhramsa 
as artificial and seeks for the true continuity in the spoken language 
in as far as it is unattested by the written documents. Carried to 
extremes this view would make us believe in a mysterious living 
language without written texts, as is usually claimed by philologists, 
without much documentary or philological evidence ’’ ^ — a complaint 
sometimes made in the field of Romance philology. 


^ A. Woolner, Introduction to Prahrit, 2nd edition, Lahore, 1928, p, 6. 

^ S. K. Chatterji, Origin and Development of the Bengali Language^ Calcutta, 1926, 
p.837. 

^ J. Bloch, U hidO’Aryen^ Paris, 1934, p, 198. 

^ H, F. Muller, A Chronology of Vulgar Latins Halle, ,1929. 
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Some linguists, on the other hand, have laid stress on the com 
nection between the spoken and the written languages throughout 
the history of Indo* Aryan. Incongrueiicies are therefore explained as 
independent creations : thus Babiirani Saksena ^ suggests that the 
pronoun wuh, or wah ot Eastern Hindi is not -a survival of the 
Vedic am-, but a new creation on the, analogy of the proximate 
denionstrative pronoun yah. This type of explanation leads us to 
see a constant process of recreation in the development of the Indo- 
Aryan languages, rather than a €O,ntiiiii0iis evo,lution. 

: 'l"' ■ 

Some of the inconsistencies between the consecutive phases of 
Indo-Aryan may be only apparent and this seems to be the case in 
the declension of feminines in Prakrit. The most striking feature of 
the declension of feminine nouns in Prakrit is extreme simplicity; 
the four oblique forms of Sanskrit have been virtually reduced to one. 


Feminine Instrumental 

Sanskrit. 

. mdlayd 

Pali. 

tmldya 

Prakrit. 

mdlde 

„ Dative 

. nidldyai 

J3 

if , 

„ Ablative, Genitive 

. moldy dll 

it 

. ■ , a 

„ Locative 

. mdldydm 

JJ ' ' ■ 

JJ 

Masculine Dative 

. devdya 

devdya 

devde 


The declension of feminines ending in 4 and -ti is parallel to the 
-a declension. 

There are, however, variants in some of the Prakrits, particularly 
in the inscriptions ; e.g. Ardha-Magadhi, Jain Maharastri, and 
Maharastri have an ablative mMdo, which is borrowed from the 
masculine ablative, and this is also found occasionally in the 
Sauraseni of the dramas. Further, Maharastri and Jain Maharastri 
have the variants -da and di in the instrumental, genitive, and 
locative and according to the grammarians also in the ablative. 

Pischel 2 explained the usual Prakrit oblique in ~e from the dative 
in -yai which replaced the other terminations in the spoken language. 
In support of this theory he quoted the fact that the dative ending 
-yai is used for the genitive-ablative ending -yah once in the 
Atharvaveda and frequently in the Brahmanas. There is a similar 


^ Baburam Saksena, The, Evolution of AivaMi, Allahabad, 1937, p. 180. 
^ R. Pischel, QrammcAih der PraJcritspracken, Strassbnrg, 1900, p. 259. 
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substitution of the dative for the genitive-ablative in the younger 
Avesta, and one is therefore tempted to think that Prakrit usage 
continued an older pre-Sanskrit type of inflection as, for instance, in 
the instrumental jilural masculine : Prakrit develiim, Sanskrit 
devaih, Yedic devebML This theory has been generally accepted in 
works of Prakrit grammar. It leaves the ending of the instrumental 
•unaccounted for, as there is no substitution of -yai for the instru- 
mental in the Brahmaiias. It also does not explain the terminations 
of Pali and Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit. Geiger,^ in his discussion of 
the Pali oblique forms in -dya, supposes on the other hand that the 
ablative-genitive ending has replaced the instrumental, dative, and 
partially the locative ending in Pali. Instead of accepting these 
contradictory theories of substitution of cases it may be possible, as 
suggested by Professor Alsdorf,^ to explain both the Pali and the 
Prakrit endings by regular phonetic changes, which w^ere helped by 
a certain amount of syntactic liberty. 

Prakrit Endings, — It seems probable that the instrumental forms 
in -ayd changed to -dyd under the influence of the remaining declen- 
sional forms of the feminine noun, both singular and plural, where 
the long vowel at the end of the base was characteristic. The hulk of 
the A&kan inscriptions, with some exceptions in the north and 
north-west, have a final -dyd in the instrumental, e.g. pujdyd 
(Girnar). There are also some rare cases of such forms in Buddhist 
Hybrid Sanskrit, quoted by Professor Edgerton,^ e.g. bhdrydyd 
sdrdham (Mahavastu, ii, 443, 8). The final long -d tended to he 
shortened as it was preceded by an accented syllable and we there- 
fore also find -dya in the Asokan inscriptions, e.g. isdya (Dhauli and 
Jaugada inscriptions). This instrumental in -dya has survived as the 
usual form in Pali, it occurs in Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit and in 
popular Jain Maharastri (e.g. in the Vasudevahindi). According to 
Pischel the final -ay a can only develop to -da,^ which is in fact found 
as a variant in Maharastri. In the Pralcrits ya is sometimes replaced 
by -i- by samprasarana and this accounts for the other Maharastri 
variant, mdldi. 


^ W. Geiger, Pali LUeratur und Sprache, Strassburg, 1916. 

^ L. Alsdorf, ‘‘ The Vasude'v^aliindi, a speeiraen of archaic Jain Maharastri, 
BSOS., 1935. 

® E. Edgerton, Buddhist Hybrid Samhrit Grammar ^ New Haven, 1953, p. 64. 
^For a further possible contraction of the final to of. A. Meillet, ‘ Le dati 
vedique avtrate,'^^ JBSL.f xxi. 
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Tile aylklile ya may also cbaiige to ye or li in Prakrit. Examples for 
Oiis are early : ye occurs instead of yam < Sanskrit yacl even in 
inscriptions where the normal iioraioative singular neuter ends in 
-am plansehra Edicts). Tlie further change to c is seen in the Kalsi 
Dhauli, and Jaugada and a number of other Asokan inscriptions, in 
some cases even in the accusative singular, where the influence of the 
“C type of nominative is most unlikely. Prom the general evidence of 
tlie Aisokan and the later inscriptions ^ it a])[3ears that the chano-e of 
a to c, when preceded by y, was only just beginning in the third 
century b.c. Pali always retains ya. It is probable that the sound- 
cliange ya > ye > e is one of the de-s'elopments common to the 
north-west and to the east of India. It was adopted, on the whole, 
by the literary Prakrits in the case of tlie oblique endings of the 
feminine, Ijiit the language of the ilidiand tended to keep the old 
forms (Maharastri -da, popular Jain iirihurastr! -dya). This point of 
similarity between the north-west and the east of India is by no 
means isolated in Middle Indo-Aryan : a parallel case, for instance, 
is the use of the masculine nominative singular ending of Ardha- 
Magadhi and Magadlu in the north-west and sometimes in Niya 
Prakrit.-’ ® On account of tlie sound-change ya > ye we therefore 
find -ye as the instrumental ending of feminine nouns already in the 
Asokan inscriptions of the north and north-west and it recurs in a 
later period in inscriptions from other regions, e.g. the Mathura Jain 
inscription of the second century b.c., hliaydye. With the loss of the 
-y- of -ye there develo|)ed the ending that is usual in Prakrit, e.g. 
niahe. This same sound-change of ya ^ ye'> e accounts also for 
the ^dative singular of masculine nouns : Sanskrit devdya, Prakrit 
devae» This explanation is supported l>y the existence of the variants 
in -aa foimd in Maharastri and also in verses in Magadhi and -dya 
in Axdhamagadhi verses and in popular Jain Maliarastri. 

The dative was extremely rare in Middle Indo-Aryan and was 
therefore open to the influence of other more frequent oblique cases. 
This, as shown by Geiger, helps to explain the Pali form. The ending 

A. Mehendale, Historical Grammar of hiscriptlonal PrakriiSf Poona, 1948. 

* Harrow, The Lariguage of the Kharosthi Documents from Chinese Turkestan, 
Cambridge, 1937. 

Sir G. A. Grierson explains similarities between the modem languages of the 
East and West by his theory of Inner and Outer languages, ef. his work “ On the 
Modern Indo-Aryan Vernaculars Indian Antiquary, sup^dement, 1931. The 
reason for the similarity in this case lies, however, more probably in the religious 
contacts between the two regions. 
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-yai could only give -ye in Pali and ye, -e in Prakrit, -ye is the rule in 
the Asokan inscriptions (except for vadliiya in the Shahbazgarhi 
Edicts). As the final of the other oblique cases became -dye, -de 
by phonetic changes, these cases tended to be confused with the 
dative and one therefore finds -dya used for the dative in Prakrit : 
e.g. the Mnaghat inscription of Western India has ISTayanikaya and 
the Bhaja inscription has the datives jaydyd^ BMdhayd. 

The ablative-genitive and the locative endings are, like the 
instrumental, derived from the corresponding Sanskrit endings by 
regular phonetic changes. The genitive and ablative forms in -dydh 
lost the final visarga which rendered them identical with the -dyd, 
-ayd of the instrnnientaL -dyd is found occasionally in the Prakrit 
inscriptions, thus the Bharaiit inscription of Central India has 
PuMMyd (ablative) Mid Ndgadevdyd (genitive), and with the usual 
sh ortening of the final -cJ we also find -dya. The ending then develops 
in exactly the same way as that of the instrumental and this accounts 
for the inscriptional -aye, the standard Prakrit -de, and the 
Maharastri variant -nu. 

By the rule of shortening of the final vowel after an 
syllable the ending -yam of the locative gave -yam, which is found 
the inscriptions of Asoka except in the north, north-west, 
east ; thus the Girnar inscription has ganandyam. This ending 
survives into later Prakrit inscriptions and into popular Jain 
Maharastri as, for instance, in the Vasudevahindi. Pinal anusvara 
is extremely weak and tends to disappear, as is the case, for instance^ 
with the final nasal of the genitive plural ending in 
There is also a tendency for anusvara to disappear with lengthening 
of the preceding vowel ; examples of this have been noted 
popular works in Jain Maharastri,^ in the Paumacariya of 
Vimalasuri and the Vasudevahindi. The loss of the nasal made the 
locative identical with the other oblique cases and its development 
was the same. It is thus evident that the confusion between the 
cases of the oblique of feminine nouns was due to phonetic causes : 
in the literary Prakrits there was no substitution of cases and 
in the inscriptions and in Pali and Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit and 
popular Jain Maharastri such a substitution took place only in the 
dative. 


^ A. N. XJpadhye, Dh'drtdkhydnaf a critical stvdy, Jain Series 

Bombay, 1 944, p. 61. 
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II 

Phonetic change alone cannot account} for the inconsistencies 
between Prakrit and Apabhramsa in the declension of feminine 
nouns. In Apabhramsa the ending -e is found only in the instru- 
mentab generally with shortening of the preceding vowel {mdlae), 
while the dative, genitive and ablative, and locative have a new 
ending -he {mdlalm) and more rarely -hi, -Mm, It has been shown by 
Professor Alsdorf ^ and by Dr. H. C. Bhayani that -he w^as the 
original ending of all the oblique eases of the feinmine except the 
instrimiental, and that the variants in -hi, -him, which occur 
occasionally, are a late and secondary feature in Apabhramsa. 

There are a number of explanations for tiiis ending -lie, 

A. (i) Pisehel ^ thonglit that -he came from -Sjjdh, which is found 
in the genitive-ablative singular of the femiiiine of the pronominal 
declension in Sanskrit and which has survived in the Pali lassd < Skt. 
tuBydli and Prakrit tissd < ^tisydh, 

(ii) Tagare ^ follow’-s Pisehel, but assumes tliat M and not -he is 
the correct ending in the locative and that this -hi may be based on 
the Prakrit aM, Sanskrit adhi, usually a verbal prefix. 

(iii) Professor S. Sen ^ carries Fischers explanation to the extreme, 
he adopts, on the whole, the explanation for -he, but for the variant 
in -him he quotes a prototype ^-bhim, which is a hypothetical Indo- 
Aryan ending, parallel to the Greek 

B. Professor Alsdorf ® regards the ending -he as the result of a 
contamination between the Prakrit oblique in -e, wdiich. survives in 
the instrumental in Apabhranisa and the masculine genitive- 
ablative-clative ending -ha, -ho of Apabhramsa. 

The main failing of Alsdorf ’s theory is that it leaves the locative 
unexplained. The Prakrit ending -e did not simj)ly, wherever it 
occurred, become -he under the influence of tlie masculine ending 
-ha, -ho, as there is no evidence of an -h- in the instrmneiital : the 
confusion between the oblique cases foimd in the feminine in Prakrit 
was not continued by Apabhramsa. The -h- must therefore have been 

^ L. Alsdorf, BarivanimpurdV'a, Hamburg, 1936, Introduction, p. 164. 

^ H. C. Bbayani, Paumacariu of Svayamhhudeva, Singlii Jain Series, No. 34, 
Bombay, 1953, pp. 64 £f. 

® B. Pisehel, op. cit., p. 260. 

^ G. V. Tagare, Historical Qrammar of A pabhrarrisa, Poona, 1948, p. 157. 

® S. Sen, ** Comparative Grammar of Middle Indo*Aryan,’’ Indian Linguistics, 
xi, 1949-1950, p. 59. 

® L. Alsdorf, ApabhraipiaStttdien, Hamburg, 1937. 
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borrowed only in those cases where the masculine had an -A- ending. 
This excludes the locative, where the usual termination of the 
masculine in Apabhramsa ^ was a simple -e. It is also significant that 
the oblique of the feminine of the demonstrative pronoun in 
Apahhram& is always take, tahe, while the masculine is still usually 
tasa^ tds% etc. It is therefore very probable that PischeTs method of 
derivation is correct here and that the pronominal declension pro- 
vides the link between Sanskrit and Prakrit and Apabhramsa. The 
declensional systems of nouns and pronouns have constantly 
influenced each other and this is evident already from the pronouns 
in Prakrit. 

Declension of the feminine of the demonstrative pronoun sa : — 
Sanskrit. Pali. Prakrit. 

Instrumental . tayd tdya M. t%e, tta, AMg tte, tde, 

S. tde 

Dative . . tasyai tassd or tissd . 

Ablative . tasydh tdya „ AMg also tdo 

Genitive . „ tassd or tissd M. tissd, tie, tia, AMg 

tise, tde, tie, S. tde 

Locative . tasydm tassam oi tdyam, „ but also M.AMg 

tissam and JM take 

Here the link with the Apabhrarnsa declension is clear: the 
instrumental is the only case of the feminine noun in Apabhramsa 
that does not have an -A- ending ; it is also the only case of the 
feminine pronoun in Prakrit and Sanskrit that does not take an -5- 
ending. 

Of the Prafait forms tde represents the phonetic development of 
the instrumental tayd > tdya > tdya > tdye > tde and of the other 
oblique cases when they were influenced by nominal declension (e.g. 
ablative sg. Hdydh > Pali tdya and Prakrit tde). 

There was in Prakrit also a new stem of the pronoun which 
was based on the frequent final 4 of feminine nouns and, in particular, 
the suffix 14, This new stem seems to have been usual mainly in the 
Midland, it never penetrated into &uraseni and did not oust the 
original stem completely in the Eastern dialects. The instrumental of 
t%-, tiya gave tia in Maharastri and with the change of -ya to -ye, -e, 
it gave tie, 

^ The endings -/w’, -hint, are not usual in the masculine locative until late in the , 
Apabhramsa period and they are based on the analogy of the pronominal decleMion. 
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In llaMrastri this new Btem has a genitive-ablative and locative 
f!ss(t < ^imjdh and im?jdh and tasi/mi). In the regions 

where a after fj sometimes changed to e there was also a tendency for 
all the -6'“ endings to he confused and "^Hwjdh^ and Hisymn 

gave tise in Arclha-lila.gadhi, This form is interesting as it shows the 
intermediate stage of the sound-change ^7/ > s > h (as a parallel 
cf. the rare form of the future dhtum in tlie Ayarahgasutta). The 
change of s < sy to li is found mainly in the Eastern and Central 
iliddle Indo-Aryan and only occurs in terminational elements 
(e.g. -syu > -Jia in tlie genitive singular of iiiasciiliiie norms in 
Apa'blirainsa) and in words: frequentiy used iii an unstressed position 
such as numerals. Tlie oblique tise shows that this sound-change also 
tended to affect the feminine of pronouns. An even more advanced 
form of the sound-change is found in the Ardha-Magadlu, 
Maharastri, and Jain ilaliarastri ‘‘locative'’ idhe, derived from 
"^tdse, which is parallel to lise. One would expect such a form tdhe^ 
if it penetrated into the literary language at all, to be used as a 
general oblique (except instrumental) like tine ; but this is not the 
case. Tdhe < "^tdse became completely confused with the derivative 
of the Sanskrit temporal adverb tarhi == “ then There is also a 
similar confusion between the relative pronoun and ijarlii == “when ’b 
This is proved l>y the fact that the adverbs larli} and yarlvi always 
give tdhe saidjdhe in Pralnrit, with a final e and not i. On the other 
hand the pronoun was influenced sufficiently l:)y the adverb to have 
adopted an exclusively locative sense instead of remaining a general 
oblique. The form tdhe as an adverb then influenced the parallel 
adverb etarhi, wffiich therefore always appears as eiiahe^ not ettdhi, 
Tdhe and jdhe are generally used more like adverbs than part of a 
pronoun in Prakrit and constructions of the following type are 
frequent : jdhe no samcaenti tesim solasanliam royayanbanam 
egamavi uvasamittae, tdhe santa tanta java padigaya = “ when 
they were unable to suppress even one of those sixteen diseases, then 
they were quiet and subdued and . . . went home ” (Xayadham- 
makahao, i, vii). In later MaMrastri and Jain JIaharastri texts take 
continued to be used mainly as a temporal adverb and is recognized 
as such by the grammarians : cf. Vararuci, vi, 8, dJie id hale 
= “ Instead of i in the sense of time, -dhe and -id are optionally sub- 
stituted in the above pronouns ” (the other optional forms are taldm 
andja^m-, which are based on the locative singular masculine). This 
same rule of Vararuci is repeated by later writers, cf. Hemacandra, 
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iii, 65 Tke more poprf^ texts in Prakrit, such, as the Paumacariya 
of Vimalasuri, the DhtrtaMiyana and the Lilavaikaha all adhere to 
the standard practice of literary Prakrit in using take as an adverb 
and the declension of the oblique of norms and pronouns remains 
unaffected. There is therefore no evidence of a direct link between 
this adverbial form and the new ending -he of Apabhramsa. 

The influence of adverbs on declension is widespread,^ as can be 
seen from the ablatives in o of Prakrit based on -tas, found in tatas 
itas, etc. ; or the use of tatra = where, as the locative singular of the 
masculine pronoun in Niya Prakrit. It still remains unlikely, how- 
ever, that a form as definitely temporal in meaning as take should 
have influenced the whole of the feminine declension in Apabhramsa. 

There is, however, an indirect link between the Prakrit take and 
the Apabhram& ending -he. The forms of the pronoun based on 
although so frequent in Maharastri have not been continued in 
. either Digambara Apabhramsa or Svetambara Apabhramsa, both 
of which use only the ^a-stem, as had been the case in Sauraseni. 
Tie occurs as an instrumental in Apabhramsa, but only in com- 
paratively few instances. The presence of tie on rare occasions in 
Digambara Apabhramsa can be explained by the influence of the 
literary language of the Midland, and in Bvetambara Apablrrarnsa by 
the influence of the language of the Jain canon. The regular form of 
the instrumental in both Apabhram& dialects is tde. The demon- 
strative pronoun feminine, like the interrogative and the relative, 
was now treated as an -d stem. The place of is therefore occupied 
by take < Hdse and it is very probable that this fotm '^tdse had an 
uninterrupted existence in the spoken language of those parts of the 
country where the stem in -i had never been favoured (cf. ^auraseni) ; 
that is particularly in the west and west-central region, the home of 
bvetambara and Digambara Apabhram&. 

The regional distribution of the Prakrits and Apabhramsa is such 
that the two main literary forms of Apabhramsa cannot be said to 
have arisen directly from any particular form of literary Prakrit. 

^ There are also some obscure cases of influence of the adverbs on declension as, 
for instance, Apabhramsa tuddha, tuddhra^ which is mentioned as the genitive 
singular of the 2nd person pronoun by Hemacandra and occurs in the Bhavisayat- 
takaha and the Paumasiricariu of Bhahila, two texts that are very much akin in 
language. Tudhra may be based on the usual Apabhramsa genitive tuJm under the 
influence of tatra^ etc. (cf. tadru, yadru, found in the grammarians (Ea., 5, flO) and 
the curious demonstratives and drum and the relative dhrurfi> quoted by 
Hemacandra, iv, 360). , . 

' ' ' ' I 4r S.J h" 

JBAS. OOTOBEB 1956. ■ ' - ■ 
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But as can be seen from the history of the feminine declension in 
Middle Indo- Aryan, the comparison of the documents in the known 
Prakrit dialects may reY-eal the conditions of the spoken language in 
the other regions and show the elements tliat later make up the 
grammatical system of Apabhrarnsa. , The Prakrits therefore cannot 
be dismissed as being- purely .artificiaL 


, NOTE ON EUSTUM JUNO ' ' v ' 

'tLally’s corps in the service of Basalat Jung, Nawab of Adoni, 
passed into the service of Haidar All when the East India Company 
made Basalat Jung give up his European troops. In 1775 the French 
adventurer, Francois de Baymond, became a Sub-Lieutenant in the 
corps of Chevalier de Lasse, who must be Lally under one of his family 
titles of de la Salle. This indicates that Lally had a corps in Haidar’s 
service in and probably before 1775, when the King of France gave him 
the rank of major. 

Lally does not mention that he w^as wounded at the battle of Pollilur 
{27th August, 1781) (as stated by Muiiro) nor that he commanded the 
right wing of Haidar's army (27th September, 1781) at Sholinghur. 

I have a note that he died of w’ounds received at the sever© action 
with Floyd’s force at Satya Mangalam, 14th September, 1790. I have 
not noted my authority, but the date, at least, is correct, as Lally died 
in that year and there is no mention of him afterwards. 

Lally ’s Corps in Tipu’s army still Ijore his name during the British 
successful action at Seringapatam in 1792. It had a red uniform, like 
the British soldiers’, and was therefore mistaken b}' another portion of 
Tipu’s army (Birom, pp. 147 and 173). It was then commanded by 





SKT. LUBH ‘TO DISTURB 


By T. Burbow 


Homonymy in verbal roots in Sanskrit is a recognized phenomenon.^ 
Well-known examples of this are found in such cases as the following : 
uh- ^ ‘ to remove uh ^ ' to consider ’ ; krt- ^ ' to cut krt- ^ ' to 
spin ’ ; ga~ ^ ' to go g& ^ ' to sing ’ ; ci- ^ ' to gather \ ci- ^ ' to 
observe ’ ; dM- ^ ' to place dhd- ^ ' to suck ' ; bJiuj- ^ ' to bend 
bliuj- ^ ' to enjoy ’ ; w- ^ ' to cover vr- ^ ' to choose In the case 
of ms- we find three homonymous roots (vas- ^ ‘ to shine vas- ^ ^ to 
clothe ’j vas-^ ^ to dwell '), and in the case of dd- no less than four 
{dd- ^ ‘ to give dd- ^ ' to divide dd-^ ' to bind dd-^ ' to clear 
In such cases the various meanings are so distinct from each other 
that the separation into two or more roots is done without any 
difficulty, and there is no doubt that we have here different roots, 
although they are identical in form. In practice, of course, the 
homonymy is considerably restricted by variation in inflection and 
derivation {msati, vdste, ucchdti, etc.). 

Beside the roots where homonymy has always been recognized, there 
are cases where it was not at first recognized, with resulting difficulties 
for both etymology and interpretation. For instance, the dictionaries 
and grammars recognize only one root ff ‘ to fill ’, whereas a survey 
of the material collected under this heading, combined with the 
comparison of related Indo-European words, shows that two quite 
different roots are here involved, (1) ff- 'to fill ’ {furnd- : Lat. 
plenus) and (2) ff- ' to give ’ (pp. furtd- : Gk. foreln)? The estab- 
lishing of a root jar- ' to move ’ in the Veda, distinct from^af- ' to 
sing ’ and jar- ' to grow old contributes materially to Vedic 
interpretation.^ In the same way it has been possible to point out the 
existence of a Vedic root is- ' to prosper which is to be kept separate 


^ For a comprehensive discussion of this subject see J. Goi 
im Altindischen)^ Acta Orientaliaf 14 (1936), 161-202. Ancier 
this subject is summarized by K. Kxmjunni Raja in Adyar 
(1955), pp. 193-222. 

2 F. B. J. Kuiper, Acta Orientalia, 16 (1938), pp. 313 ff. 

3 H. W. Bailey, TP8., 1953, pp. 33 ff., and 1956, pp. 69 ff. 
^See B80AS,, xvii (1955), pp. 326 ff. 
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SICT. LUBE TO BISTUKB ” 

The ordinary meaning of this root in classical Sanskrit is ' to desire 
covet, he greedy for and the corresponding noiin lohJia- is very 
frequent in hhe„ sense of ;" greed, avarice h . But in, addition to the' 
familiar meaning' the 'root is also, given as ineaiiing' (MW) Ho Be 
perplexed or disturbed, to become disordered, to go astray’, and 
,(caus.) " to confound, bewilder, perplex, derange Furthermore' an 
examination of the material shows that meanings of this, latter sort ' 
are, the only ones fo'und in the pre-classical literature, and * to be 
desirous, greedy 'which to the average Sanskritist ;is .the normal 
meaning, is not there attested. 

Our dictionaries treat the root luhh- as one, and in doing so they 
tacitly assume that of the two different sorts of meaning one has 
developed out of the other. The Petersburg dictionary puts the 
meaning " be confused ’ first and in this way the meaning ‘ be 
desirous I would be regarded as a specialization of a more general 
meaning " be (mentally) confused, upset, disturbed ’. Semantically 
this is the only way in which the two meanings could be connected 
and the fact of the meaning ^ desire ’ being secondary would be 
consistent with the fact that it turns up very much later than the 
other. 

Nevertheless there are strong reasons for believing that this is not 
the correct solution. First and foremost it goes contrary to a perfectly 
satisfactory and old-established etynrology. This is the connection 
that is universally held to exist between Sanskrit lubh- ^ be desirous ’ 
and the following words in various related IE languages : Lat. libet, 
older lubet ‘ it pleases lubens, libens ' willing lubido, libido 
' desire Goth, liufs ' dear OHG liuben ' to love OSl. ljubu 
' dear ^ ljuhiti ' to love This etymology shows a meaning ' desire ’ 
to be primary, since it is common to all the languages involved, 
which is in direct contradiction to the conclusion to which the 
Sanskrit evidence itself points. The contradiction can be resolved 
by positing two homonymous roots, one, luhh- ' to desire belonging 
to the above family of words and another, luhh- ' to disturb 
which belongs with another family of Indo-Eiu'opean words to be 
mentioned below. 

The Dhdtupdtha supports the theory of two separate roots luhh, 
since it quotes two such roots with separate meanings : in Class IV 
luhh- in the sense of ' desire ' {gdrddhya-), in Class VI lubh- in the 
sense of ' making confused ’ {mmhana-, glossed akuUhamm). The 
existence of a form in the sixth class, attested by the Dhdtupdtha, 
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is of interest, since, as noted above, it is a characteristic of 
homonymous roots that they tend, to a greater or lesser extent, to 
inflect differently. So here luhh- ' to disturb ^ is given as making a 
present stem in the sixth class and in this way it is distinguished from 
luhh- ' to desire ’ which makes no such form. 

In siitra 7.2.54: Panini makes a special reference to luhh- Ho 
disturb where he ordains that only set- forms are to be used in the 
gerund {lubhitvd, lobMtva) and in the past participle 
Here also a formal distinction is established, since hibh- Ho desire ’ 
may also make a gerund lubdhm, and its participle is lubdha-, never 
luhhita-. 

What is taught in the grammar does not entirely correspond to 
what is found in the pre-classical texts. A transitive stem lubhdti 
is not there attested and the transitive sense is always expressed by 
the causative stem. lobJidyati. It may be accidental that lubhdti does 
not appear. On the other hand, although in Ap. Sr. S. 1. i. 12 {alubhitd 
yonir Ui ^ the resting place is imdistobed /) the form is in accordance 
with the rule of the grammarian, the Ait, Br. 3.3 uses a form lubdha- 
which contradicts it. Likewise Yaska {Niruhta 6.3) rendering Vedic 
salaWca- as samlubdha- ' confused ’ ignores the rule of Papini. 

As examj)les of the use of the participle vilubhita- the com- 
mentary on P. 7.2.34 cites vilubkitah hesah ^ dishevelled hair \ 
vilubhitah smantah ' deranged parting of the hair and vilubhitani 
paidni ^ effaced footsteps h These examples illustrate the fact that 
lubh- does not refer mainly to mental confusion and disorder, but 
most commonly and primarily to physical disarray, dislocation, etc. 
This is also characteristic of the Vedic contexts. It will be of 
advantage to cite these contexts in some detail, since by doing so it 
will become clear how widely separate in meaning this lubh- is from 
the later classical hibh- ‘ to desire h 

In the present tense we find in a number of passages a fourth-class 
stem lubJiyati which is conjugated in the parasmaipada and is 
intransitive in sense. Its use can be gathered from the following 
examples : — 

AV. 3.10.11, idayd juhvato mydrn devdn ghrtamtd yaje grhdn 
dlubhyato vaydm sdm visemopa gomatah, Making oblation with 
idd — I worship the gods with what is rich in ghee — ^may we settle 
down to rest in houses which do not collapse and are rich in ghee. 
Whitney renders ' not disorderly ’ (with a question mark), but since 
in the majority of the examples collected expresses physical 
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dislocatioiij distxixbance, etc., a meaning of tliat kind is to be 
preferred liere. It also gives a miicli more satisfactory sense. 

Ait, Br, 2.37 . Demratlio esa yad yajnas tasyaituv antarau rahm yad 
djyaprailge. tad yad djyena pammdnam anmamsali praiigemjyam, 
devarathasya tad antarau miml viharaty ahblulya tmn amhrtim 
ma7iusyarathmymmntarau rasmi mlmranfy alobhdya, msya devaratho 
lubhyati na manusyaratJio ya evam veda. Keith, translates. : The 
.sacrifice is the chariot of the, gods ; the. Ajya and the Praiiga ^astras 
are its inner reins ; in that with the Ajya he follows in recitation 
the Pavamina, with the Praiiga the xijya (stotra), verily thns hc' 
separates the inner rehis to prevent confusion ; in imitation thereof 
they separate the inner reins of the chariot of men to prevent con- 
fusion. His chariot whether of the gods or men does not become con- 
fused who knows this.’’ This translation is not quite satisfactory 
since it is the reins which are confused, but the subject used with the 
verb lubJi- is not the reins but the chariot itself. Consequently we 
must take lubh- as referring not to the mixing up of the reins, but 
to what happens to the chariot as a result of that, namely its dis- 
placement from its proper course. 

Corresponding to the intransitive present a perfect lulobha with 
intransitive sense occurs in AV Paipp. 19.51.2 : — 
yan me vratam vratapate lulobha 
aJiordtre samadhdtdm ma etat 

Whatever vow of mine, 0 lord of vows, has been broken, that 
a day and a night have put together again.’' In this passage the 
meaning of luhli- is excellently illustrated by its being used in a sense 
opposite to that of samadhdtdm. 

To express the corresponding transitive sense the causative form 
lobhayati is always used in the pre-classical literature : e.g. Sat, Br. 
4.1.1.18, prdndn na lobhayati he does not dislodge the vital airs 
Ap, &T, S, 9.10.16, idam visnur vi caJcrama iti varinia samuhed, 
padam m lohhayet, saying ' here Visiiu strode out he should 
even out the track (left by a chariot or waggon), or he should 
obliterate the footstep (of human being, etc.)." A corresponding 
aorist alulubhat is attested in the Jaiminiya Brahmana.^ 

The root lubh- * to disturb ' is used in conjunction with the pre- 
positions ahhi, ava, d, upa, pra, prati, vi, and sam : — 


^ H. Oertel, JB Roots and Verb Forms^ Journal of Vedic Studiesy ii, 74. 
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ahU-luhh - : Pcmcav Br. 7.7.11, balmldkuwafa geyam abhilobhaya- 
teva vajram evdbhilobhayati By him it is to be sung stammering, 
making it unsteady as it were, (by so doing) he makes the vajra itself 
unsteady”. BR give the meaning here as ' anlocken in con- 
tradiction with the commentator who paraphrases Mnasti, The fact 
that stammering is mentioned here and that stammering interferes 
with the proper delivery of a chant, makes it fairly clear that lubh^ 
' to disturb ’ is the verb used here. 

ava-lubJi- : No verbal forms of this combination occur in Sanskrit, 
but the Grhyasutras (e.g. As. Or. S. 1.13.1) contain a term garblidna- 
valobhana- to designate a ceremony to prevent abortion. In Pali there 
is a gerund olubbha < "^^amluhhja which occurs in the stock phrase 
dandam olubbha ' leaning on (lit. collapsing down on) a stick h The 
form has always caused difficulty because the interpreters were not 
acquainted with the root lubh- under discussion, which is quite 
different from luhh- ‘ to desire ^ 

d-luhli : Sat. Br. 10.3.1.7, tad ya emitasya frdnasya mahimd yad 
vmjam tad etat sahasram : etasyaivaitat prdnasya vlryam, yad dMsya 
cinvata prana dlubhyet tata evaiso ^gnir na ciyeta. ‘‘ Thus whatever 
power, whatever vigour there is in that breath that is this one 
thousand ; and to that breath indeed this vigour belongs for were 
that breath of him who builds it to be dislodged, this fire-altar would 
not be built.” The desiderative of the causative appears in Ait. Br. 
1.24 : tdbJhir eva naJi sa na samgaGcMtai yo no etad atihramcid ya 
dlulobhayisdt Of us let not him come together with these (bodies), 
who should transgress (this agreement), who should seek to disturb 
(break, infringe) it Keith’s translation, who shall seek to cause 
trouble,” is inexact; the precise significance of the verb here is 
illustrated by the phrase vratam . . . lulobha of A V Paipp. quoted 
above. 

upa-lubh- : Pdrash. Or. S. 1.12, ye me prajdm upalobhayanti grdme 
vasanta uta vdranye tebhyo namo ^stu. This is referred by B. R. to 
the root lubh~ ‘ to desire in contradiction to the commentator who 
renders upalobhayanti by mohnyanti. This meaning ■ disturb, upset ’ 
would appear to suit the context better and elsewhere in the ritual 
texts it is luhh- ‘ to disturb ’ which is represented and not lubh- 
Ho desire 

pra-lubh : This combination appears in the mantra yan me 
mdtd pralulubhe vicaranty apativratd which appears in various 
Grhya texts (see Vedic Concordant i variants praltdohha and 
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ffmnamdda) and is cited in Maim 9.20. In tliis context the verb does 
not refer to desire, but to transgression against the moral code. 
The causative pralobhayati ' tempt, seduce ’ is very frequent, 
e.g. MBh. 3.111.16 mlajjmmnem maddbhibliiiid pralobhaydmdsa 
sutam maharseh. Likewise in Pali : SN. 703 uccdmcd mccharanti ddye 
uggisihhupamd [ nariyo munim pcdobhentd id su tarn md palobhaymn. 
" Of various sorts women come forth in the forest resembling flames 
of fire, they (attempt to) seduce the Muni, let them not seduce him ” ; 
in AMg. : Uttar S, 8.18. no rakkliaswu gijjhejjd gandamccJmu 
^negacittdsio [ jdo purisam palohMUd hhellanti jalm m ddseMm. '' He 
should not be desirous of such ogresses witli lumps on their chests 
and of fickle mind, who having seduced a man play with him as with 
slaves.’’ In this case there is a certain ambiguity and uncertainty, 
since both the causative of luhh- ' to disturb ’ and the causative 
of luhh- ' to desire ’ may be considered equally appropriate. As far 
as later Sanskrit is concerned there is no doubt that this form was 
felt to be connected with lubh- ' to desire since luhh- ' to disturb ’ 
had gone out of common use. On the other hand it is very likely that 
to begin with the form was based on hihh - ' to distm'b which gives 
an excellent sense {' cause to fall from virtue ’) and which corre- 
sponds exactly to the intransitive pralulubhe quoted above. 

pratidubh- : The root appears once only in the Rgveda in this 
combination. 

10.103.12. amhdm cittdm pratilobhciymitl 
grhdndngdny apve pdrehi 

“ Upsetting the mind of these, 0 Apva (= panic, acc. to Geldner), 
seize their limbs and go forth.” 

vidubh- : Examples of this from the commentary on Panini are 
given above. There are occasional examples in the classical literature, 
e.g. Bhatt, Kdv, 9.20, vilubkifam vdtaih ke$am?n, which of course 
illustrates the grammar. No pre-classical forms are quoted. 

samdubh- : Sat, Br, 3.4,1.18, aiksavyau vidhrtd : ned barliis ca 
prastaras ca smnlubhydta it% " There are two (things that hold 

apart) lest the barhis and the prastara should become confused 
(mixed up together) ” ; Ldty, Sr, S,, daJcsinaih pdnibhih huidn ^ 
samlobhayeyuh " They should ruffle the kusa-gmss with their right 
hands 

1 Corrected by Bloomfield {AJPh,, xii, 422) from BibL Ind. Ed. Jcusah His 
translation * smooth the kuia- grass * is not in accordance with general meaning of 
luhh- as seen from the other passages. 
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Some of the Yedic variants are useful in illustrating the meaning 
of lubh- ' to disturb ' , since in certain passages it is found substituted 
for roots of allied meaning, namely yup- and lup - : — 

(1) * Corresponding to IQ.1^5,5, saTnyopdymto duritani 
iwa ' obliterating all dangers', AV 6.28.1 reads sarnlobJidyanto 
durita paddni ' obliterating all dangerous traces and the meaning of 
the two verbs is fundamentally the same. In the same way the 
formula mjupitd yonik ' the resting-place is undisturbed ' (MS.) 
quoted in Ap. Sr. S, 1.4.11, is followed in 1.4.12 by the variant 
alubhitd yonik The same meaning is assigned to these two roots in 
the Dhdtupdtha {mmohama-), and apart from the variants their 
similarity of meaning is evidence by their being used in the same 
kind of context. The use of luhh- to mean ' breaking, infringing ' 
a vow, promise, etc,, is illustrated above {AV Paipp. lulobha, 
AM. Bf. dlulohliayimt). The root yup- is used in exactly the same 
sense in EV. 7.18.16, cwittl ydt tarn dhdrmd yuyopiynd '' Ina^smuoh 
as through ignorance we have infringed thy ordinances 

(2) lup : This variation is illustrated by comparing Kdtk Gr. S. 
45.8, paddni lobhayante nadair vetasasdkhayd vd with Man. Gr. S. 
nalair vetasasdkhayd vd paddni lopayante. The mantra quoted is in the 
RV text (10.18.2) mrtyoli paddm yopdyanto ydd aita, and for this the 
two texts substitute respectively, mrtyoh padam lobhayanto yadimo 
{Rath. Gr. S.) and mrtyoh paddni lopayante yad etat. The relation of 
the roots lup- and lubh- is also shown by the commentators who in 
some passages where the root lubh- ' to disturb ' appears, gloss it by 
the root lup-. For instance, in explaining the term garbhd- 
navalobhanam in As. Gr. S. 1.13.1, the commentator remarks yena 
har7nand 7idvahipyate tat. The similarity in meaning of the two 
rocks also emerges from Ait. Br. 3.3 : yarn kdmayeta vdcainam 
vyardhaydmti, sdT'asvatam asya lubdham samsed. rcarn vd padam 
vdtiydt, tenaiva tal lubdham. Keith translates : " If he desire of 
a man ' Let me deprive him of speech he should recite (the triplet) 
to Sarasvati in confusion. He should pass over a verse or line ; 
thereby it is confused.” As in some other passages the translation 

' confused ' is not precise enough. The text explains in detail that 
the process referred to by the term lubdha- is the omission or elision 
of a part of the text ; i.e. lubdha- is here used in the same sense as 
later the participle lupta- would be used. 

The fact that lubh- ' to disturb ' and lup- are to a considerable 
extent synonymous, in conjunction with the homonymy of lubh- 
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^ to disturb ' and lubh- / to desire has led to the transference of the 
latter meaning in some cases to derivatives of the root hip-, notably 
the intensive formation hkipa-. This is used almost to the exclusion 
of the alternative lohiblm-, which can only be quoted from late texts. 
In view of this natural semantic eonfiision it is probably unnecessary 
to posit a hypothetical Holup, which would be NSg. of a stem 
Holubh-, 

The question of the similarity in meaning of the roots.ftija-, luhh, 
and hip- was discussed in detail by Bloomfield in ' 12.414 £ 

In the same way^ Galand {WZKM, 8.369) drew attention to the 
identity of meaning of the roots lubk- and lup- in the ritual contexts 
quoted above. Curiously enough neither author touches on the 
further problem which inevitably rises at this point, namely the 
relation of lubJi- in the sense of disturb * to hibh- in the sense of 
‘desire’, ils pointed out above the possibility of deriving the 
second meaning from the first is excluded by the comparative 
evidence. Furthermore the etjmiology of lubh- in the meaning 
analysed above, especially in view of its close similarity with the 
meaning of lup-, becomes quickly evident. The two roots are related 
and contain an ultimate radical element lu-, to which are added the 
extensions (or ‘root-determinatives’) -bh and -j? respectively. In 
the new edition of the Indo-European comparative dictionary 
(P. 690) we find that such variants are in fact entered as hup- and 
leubh-. But whereas Skt. foj}- is duly recorded under the former 
heading, SIct. lubh- ‘ to disturb ’ is not recorded as it should be under 
this leubh-j because its existence as an independent root, different 
from lubh- ‘ to desire ’ was not recognized. 

The comparative dictionary remarks with justification that leup- 
and leubh- are probably extensions of the simple root 2leii (P. 681). 
Under this root Skt. lu, lumii is given, and its meaning is such as to 
justify the theory that it is ultimately connected with the roots lup- 
and lubh-. 

There are certain other forms which may reasonably be considered 
to be extensions of the same simple root. Skt. lunc- ‘ pluck, tear off, 
peel, etc,’ is best explained in this way. An s- extension (leus-) is 
recorded by the comparative IE dictionary for Germanic and 
Slavonic. To this a considerable amount of material from Indo- 
Aryan can be added. The Dhatupatha gives a root lus- (losati) ‘ to 
steal, rob ’ and lies- (lusayati) ‘ to injure, hurt ; to steal As the 
Dhatupatha contains a good deal of questionable material, not much 
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reliance could be placed on this, were it not for the fact that a corre- 
sponding verb turns np in Aidhamaga tern ' (1) break, (2) steal 
cf. liisaga- ' one who destroys a vow lusmiayd ' plucking, wiping 
lusiya- 'destroyed’. With this belongs Mar. lumem 'to draw, to 
plunder ’ which Kuikarni derives from Skt. Ins-?- 

On the basis of the a- extension further extensions were made by 
the addition of f and d : ■ 

(1) In Sanslcrit this extension appears in lostd- 'clod, 

sod’. This may be explained as a name denoting the sod as being 
something forcibly torn loose from the surrounding turf. This is 
supported by the fact that other words for sod, (lis-), and 

loga- (fuj-) contain the same semantic idea. It is also supported by 
the fact that there is further evidence for an Old Indo- Aryan base 
lost- with this kind of meaning. The gana on P. 1.4-.61 lists a form 
dlosfi in a list in a group of words compounding with hr- {dhsf^- 
karoti). We are not informed as to the exact meaning of the 
expression, but the general meaning Mmsd is applied in the com- 
mentary to the group containing this, and that would include 
meanings suitable to a base lost- derived in this way. Later in 
Sanskrit there appears a root lothayati ' to plunder ’ (the same 
sense appears in lumpati). This form is of Prakrit origin and the 
Prakrit form can be explained out o£ "^hstayati, a verbal stem from 
the base which appears in the two formations above. This type of 
extended root is paralleled by the two cuses cost- 'to act’ and 
vest- ' to 'wind ’. The causative of the le^tteTy Vestayati, is an exact 
parallel in form to Hostayati > lothayati, and it is well known to be 
derived in the same way from a simpler form of root, namely ve/vl 
{vyayaii). The related root form lu^th- (lunthati) m hest explained by 
analogy. There exist nasalized presents in the related roots lunc- 
(luncati) and lup- (lumpati) and in the case of the latter this co-exists 
with transitive-causative lopayati and it seems that on this basis a 
present lunthati was created beside lothayati < Hostayati. 

(2) leus-d- : The Sanskrit root Ivd- corresponds very closely 
in meaning to lubh- ' disturb as is evident from the following 
examples : lodayati ' set in motion, agitate, disturb dlodayati 
' stir up, mix, agitate parilodayati ' stir up, disturb vilodayati 
' stir up, mingle, upset, disorder, confuse samlodayati ' disarrange, 
disturb, throw into disorder or confusion ’ ; (Z-forms) lolayati ' agitate, 
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confound, disturb’, lulita- ‘dishevelled (hair), hurt, injured 
crushed, destroyed vilulita- ‘ shaken, agitated, disordered' 
dishevelled ’ ; (Pali) lulita- ‘ distin-bed, agitated, turbid ’, aloleh’ ‘to 
confuse, mis:, shake together, jumble ’ ; aloU ‘ that which is'stirred 
up, mud ’, in the compound ‘ mud or loam from the furrow 

adhering to the plough ’ (cf. for the meaning Skt. lo^ia- and for the 
form alosfi above), ahdati ‘ be agitated vilulita- ‘ agitated, shaken 
disturbed ’, vihleti ‘ stir, agitate 

The etpnology of this verb is to be sought beginning from the 
earliest form which occurs, tlxe causative Mayati {alodayati ^rGrS.). 
This represents original *loz(Jayati, witli the same development as in 
pidayati, etc. The weak form of the root can only be explained by 
analogy, inasmuch as on the basis of the causative Mayati, forms 
in lad- were created according to the usual pattern (lobJiayati: 
Mhita., etc.). Otherwise the weak grade would have given M-, 
a form which is represented in Prakrit / u<hi, Jmici ‘ plunders ’. 

The developments sketched above have a close parallel in the 
developments that took place in another root. The root him- ‘to 
injure ’ has a nasal which originally lielonged properly to the present 
tense {Mnasli, Jiimsanti). Form-s witliout nasal are formed with the 
gupa grade in Ved. hesu-, hews- and the Pali verbal form viheseli. 
On the basis of this root hes- two extensions were made by the 
addition of t and d respectively 

(1) Extension -t : hefk- ‘ to injure ’ (e.g. in the cpd. vihethayati), 
Pa. vihetheti. The Sanskrit root is of Middle Indian origin. 
Pa. vihetheti represents "^vzheslayali^^ cf. vefheii ^ winds round’ 
< vestayati, 

^(2) ^Extension -d : hed-/hel- ‘ to be or make angry ; Mda-^ 
hela- anger, offence hul- " to be angry (late) hikmci ‘ injury ’ ; 
Pa, Mleti to be vexed ; to despise, contempt ’ ; Pkt. Inlal ‘ despise, 
insult ’. 

The parallelism between these two sets of roots is complete and the 
development assumed in each case is confirmed by the other. 


^ See Luders, FUlologka Indica, p. 775. 



NOTE' ON MAHABHARATA II 28 


By Waltbb Gubnbr 


Ebgerton’s IDEHTIFICATION of a reference to Rome in the 
Mahabharata deserves fresh attention in view of Sir Mortimer 
Wheeler's discovery in 1945 of traces of an Indo-Roman trading 
station at Arakamedn, near Pondicherry, with its train of con- 
sequential archaeological implications.^ The passage in the 
Mahabharata occurs as part of the Digvijaya " of Sahadeva in the 
Sabhaparva (Mah. ii, 28/47-9, B.O.R.L ed) 

means of envoys he brought under control and made to pay 
tribute the one-footed people, the Kevaias who live in the forest, the 
city of Sahjayanti — ^the Pandyas Dravidas together with the Chodras 
and Keralas, the Andhras and Talavanas and Kalingas. By means of 
envoys he made to pay tribute and brought under control Antioch and 
Rome and the city of the Yavanas,” 

the key words being, in Edgerton's text, 

antdkhmi ca roniamca ymandndm puram tatha 
dutair em mse cahfe haramcainm addpayat. 

The startling effect of this reading will be seen by comparison with 
the Vulgate: — 

atavimca punm ramydm yamndnam pumn tathd " 

Calc, ii, 1175 = Bomb : 31/72. 

antdhhhn is purely a conjecture, but Edgerton is confident of his 
manuscript authority for romd7n as against the feeble V.L. ramydm 
and more interesting v.L rdmalcdn, This must now be recognized," 
he claims, '' as the oldest occurrence in India of the name of Rome 
and the only occurrence in Sanscrit with its proper gender." The 
“ city of the Yavanas " he takes to be Alexandria, following Kern's 
interpretation of the term in the Brihatsaihhita ; and so he finds in 
one breath reference to the three great cities of the Western world — 
perhaps too good to be true ! (Incidentally it does seem possible that 
ca and tatM could be construed together, thus making Rome the city 
of the Yavanas.) 

^ F. Edgerton, in JAOS., vol. 58, June, 1938, p. 262, to be read witb Mababhtota, 
ii, 28/47-9 (B.O.R.I. edition, fasc. xiii), and Edgerton’s editorial comments in 
fasc. xiv, pp. 502 and xxvii. The Arikamedu excavations are reported in Ancient 
India, No. 2, July, 1946 ; and Sir Mortimer Wheeler’s Rome Beyond the Imperial 
Frontiers {London, 1954), contains a useful summary both of the archaeological 
position and relevant data from Greek and Roman works. See further, E. H. , 
Warmington, Commerce between the Roman Empire and India, 1928, ; , 
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It is not the purpose of tliis note to discuss Edgorton’s manuscript 
criticism. Even if his readings of the key word were rejected (to say 
nothing of the long shot in Antioch) tlie city of the Yavanas remahi 
And its ajfpeaxance in close association with conquests in Southern 
India becomes increasingly significant with the trend of arohseological 
discovery. For, in fact, what Roman traders (or traders under the 
segis of Roman suzerainty) were doing tliere in tJie first century a.d. 
was precisely “ paying tribute ”, tiic incvitalile concomitant of 
import trade, whether in conciliatory gifts to authorities or in 
import dues. Even imports and specie for purchase would be 
“tribute” to the epic mind, just like the worlds to Victorian 
England.^ 

Again, from another point of view, “ brought them under control 
and made them pay tribute merely by messengers ” dutair eva vase 
eakre recalls the succession of oflicial missions from Southern Todi a 
to Augustus and the early emperors. One must not put too much 
weight on a tag but the words rejire-scnt the jjropaganda version as 
it would go down hi local tradition of th.e return of the envoys with 
their complimentary gifts and the influx of wealth that followed. 
The laconic epic cliche is in this sen.se the counterpart, from the 
opposite point of view', to Augustus' record in the Monumentum 
Ancyrenseum of having had them at his comt. 

This undoubtedly is the light in which contacts with the Western 
world in the first ceutuiy a.T). would pre.se!it themselves to the 
poetic imagination in a context of agression in Southern India. But 
on the other hand it will be noticed tliat the short passage begins 
with the legendary Ekapadas, wlio, even if they were not the 
cuKUTToSe? of Megasthenes, as Schwannbeck - suggests, take us back 
abruptly from the Roman trader to the mythical savage. The 
collocation is difficult, even in the liaze of epic tradition. 

* S. K. Belyalkar on Mah., vi, 10/54, regards ineiition there of Romaijas in the 
context of Northern India jpeoples as a mere accident of name, while describing the 
reference in this “ Sabha ” passage as “ evidonilv (o a seafaring people and their 
capital ”. 

reference to this passage. See reprint against Fr. xxxiv in 



RE¥IEWS OF BOOKS 


Les Documents be la Teoisieme Expedition be Sir Aurel Stein. 

Edited by Henri Maspero. pp. 268, 40 plates. Published by the 

Trustees of the British Museum. Loudon, 1953. 

The material published in this volume was collected by Sir Aurel Stein 
during his third Central Asian expedition of 1913-15. It consists of 930 
manuscripts, 219 on wood and 711 on paper, here itemized as 607 docu- 
ments, translated and very fully commented by the great sinologist 
Henri Maspero, who died at Buchenwald in 1945. The documents found 
in Stein’s first and second Asian expeditions were published by Chavannes 
in 1913 {Les documents chinois decouverts par Aurel Stein da-ns les sables 
du Turkestan oriental), while the explorer’s own account of his dis- 
coveries appeared in Serindia (1921) and Innermost Asia (1928). 
Maspero’s labours on this last consignment of documents, undertaken at 
Chavanne’s request, were completed in 1936. This delay is a measure of 
the difficulty of the task and of Maspero’s thoroughness. Inconclusive 
negotiations with the government of India before the war for a joint 
publication, and the disorganization of the British Museum after it, 
account for the further and less forgivable delay. 

The documents come from the regions of Tun Huang (Han and T'ang) ; 
Lop Nor (third and fourth centuries a.d., from the Lou Lan site) ; 
Turfan (chiefly T'ang) ; and Khara-khoto (T'ang, Liao, and Yiian). 
They consist of the filed texts of official correspondence of local interest, 
scraps of private letters, notes and registers, fragments of classical and 
Buddhist texts torn from printed books or copied in manuscript. Like 
similar Central Asian documents previously studied (the earlier Stein 
finds and the finds of Sven Hedin’s Sino-Swedish expedition, 1927-1935) 
great interest centres on questions of local administration, military 
defence in the Han period, and posting arrangements and the supply of 
relay horses under the T'ang. This last question is specially illuminated 
by the present documents. There is unique information, often rounded in 
its details, on military methods, the chain of command, supply and 
economy. More fitful light flickers on questions of law, taxation, super- 
stition, and religious practices. Dr. Arthur Waley, Dr. Bruno Schindler, 
Dr. Willy Baruch, Mr. Henry McAleavy, and M. Jacques Garnet assisted 
in the preparation of Maspero’s manuscript. The plates reproduce about 
one-half of the documents. The layout and printing are excellent. Only 
the absence of a character index is regrettable, particularly as the French 
system of transliteration is known only to the French. 

In addition to translation and extensive commentary, Maspero has 
supplied each section of the documents with an introductory essay. The 
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fullest treatment is that given to a description of the system of defence 
posts and signals at Tim Huang, the western extremity of the Han limes 
although the present documents really add little to what was previously 
known from similar material. The chain of eomniand went from tiie 
Tmtmi in charge of a section of the frontier (there were three 

such sections in the Tun.- Huang commandery) to the Ghiln kou ^ ^ 
in charge of a Iiou hmn thence to a Hrm chang g. com- 
manding a hanhou and so to the smallest post, the suei 

This last term means “ signal tower and was synonymous with the 
fing ^ or fort, the smallest elenient of the defence, which could be one 
of the wail-forts or an independent strong point. The subordination 
of command reflected in theKse documents is often confused by the 
temporary combination of headc|uarter.s, or the establishment of a 
higher command temporarily at an advanced position. The use of day 
and night signals is better illustrated in document no. 42 {c. first 
century a.b.) of the present collection than it has been hitherto. It 
originates from the suei of chih chien |h ^ : — 

‘ Quand eii observant on voit des pirates an nombre dhmhommeetplus 
penetrer dans la Barriere, allumer une torche faite d’uii fagot et elever 
deux sigiiaux de fumee ou, si c’est la iiuit, deux flamines. Quand on voit 
plus de dix homines a Texterieur de ia Barriere allumer et elever comme 
pour un homme penetrant (dans la Barriere), 

‘ Quand en observant on voit des pirates an nombre de plus de cent 
hommes, s’ils attaquent le poste, allumer une torche faite d’un fagot 
et ? elever trois signaux de fumee ou, la nuit, trois flammes. Quand ils 
sont moins (de cent) et plus de vingt, allumer et elever exactement 
comme pour cent hommes. ... 

‘Quand les pirates entourent le poste, allumer et elever: le four, 
elever Tappareil de signalisation place aii-dessus dii poste, la nuit elever 
la lampe . . . ; les autres postes ensiiite en reponse allumeront et 
eleveront comme (le poste primitif).’ 

The fire, flaming or smoky, was raised in a basket at the end of a 
balanced arm placed on top of the earth towers of regulated dimensions, 
probably synonymous with the t^'ing themselves. The identification by 
Maspero, as given above, of the lean hou or '' pole post '' with the post 
commanded by a Hou cliang^ enables him to regard it as stationed 
between the hou huan and the outer fringe of sueiy "whereas Chavannes 
placed it below the smi and Wang Kiio-w^ei identified it with it. 
Evidently hou huan and han hou, forming echelons of defence and com- 
munication between the frontier section headquarters {jm under 
command of the Tou wei) and the outposts, suei, were as one might 
imagine a relatively fluid part of the organization, to be extended or 
compressed as circumstances required. One of the present documents 
(no. 53) mentions a ^ costing 120 {? cash), which Maspero identifies 
as a pole for the signals apparatus. This and other examples of sums of 
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iioiiey (especially tiie value of skins and carcasses of horses) are 
iiteresting indications of prices. Next to military affairs, the most 
aluable material for the historian in the present collection of docu- 
aents is probably the legal instances and extracts from penal codes, 
Qi-ipcifillv numerous in connexion with the draconian administration of 


William Watsok. 


Mateeiaux pour l’Exseignement ]5lementaire due Chixois. Par 
Paul Demieville. pp. ii + 1T5. Paris, 1953. 

This book is based on a first year’s course held when the author was 
Professor of Chinese at the ficole Nationale des Langues Orientales 
Yivantes. Tables of the Badicals (pp. 1~30) in various scripts are 
followed by Tables setting out as many as twelve different transcriptions 
covering various aspects (pp. 31“86). Graded texts in the spoken 
language Gwoyeu (pp. 1-23) and a glossary (pp. 1-16) form two further 
parts of this book, which apart from serving the special needs of the 
students of the Paris School will be welcomed by teachers and students 
of Chinese in other countries as an informative and accurate introduction 
to the elements of the Chinese script and of spoken Chinese. 

W. SiMOX. ■ 


The Second China War. By D. Bonner-Smith and E. W. R. Lumby. 
pp. 413. Navy Records Society, London, 1954. £2 5s. 

The collection of official papers relating to the naval operations during 
the Second China War of 1856-1860 "was made by the late D. Bonner- 
Smith, Admiralty Librarian, and has been posthumously edited and 
published by E. W. R. Lumby. The present volume reprints a large 
body of official documents, many of them extracted from the Foreign 
Office correspondence of the period and now printed for the first time. 
This new material is an important addition to that already available for 
a study not only of the war itself but of the relations between the Chinese 
and the foreigners during the nineteenth century. A very clear light is 
thrown not only on the attitude of mind among the British officials con- 
cerned which helped to make war inevitable, but on the individual 
characters of Parkes, Bowring, and Elgin. 

The documents are entirely concerned with naval matters and thus do 
not present a continuous picture of events, though they give a clear 
account of the outbreak of hostilities which could hardly be bettered. 
The collection is confined to British papers and contains none of the 
relevant documents from the French, American, ’Russian, or Chinese 
sides. To round out the picture, the editor has written introductory 
remarks which are placed before each series of papers* These intro duc- 
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tioiis give a succinct aceoimt of events and policies and admirably serve 
tlieir avowed purpose of setting tlie papers in tbeir iiistorical context 
There are also a number of very clear sketeli-maps. 

There is no acknowledgment of tin? sources of the individual 
documents. We are thus occasionally unable to decide whether a docu- 
ment comes from the Foreign Office correspondence or from the 
abbreviated test in the Parliamentary Papers. 

B. Twitchett. 


ZUM BsusGAnEXKniEG m 18 Jatikhuxdert. Berichte des Generals 
Fiiningga. By Eva S. Kraft. Leipzig, 1053. pp. 191, map. (Bas 
ilongolische Weltreichj Band IV.) 

The intricacies of Chinese policy in Tibet and Central Asia in early 
CliTng times present the historian with a must involved problem. At 
the beginning of the eighteenth century Chinese influence in this area 
was challenged by the newly risen D.siiiigar power under Tsewang 
Araptan. The latter planned the eoiif.|aest of Tibet, an ambition shared 
by the Chinese, and his basic strategy was to niake a diversionary attack 
on the Chinese outposts from vSining to Hand while another force invaded 
Tibet and took Lhasa. In the event the attiick on Tibet succeeded 
temporarily, but the encounter with the Chinese forces led to twenty 
years of warfare and the eventual inclusion in the Chinese dominions 
of both Tibet and Dsmigaria. 

One of the chief generals in these campaigns from their beginning 
in 1715 until 1726 was Funingga, who commanded the southern armies 
in Turkestan. The present book consist.^ for the most part of a trans- 
lation of 38 memorials submitted by Funingga during the period 
1715-1724: wdiile he *was fighting Tsewang Araptaii's forces. The texts 
present us with many details otherwise unknown, and provide important 
material for any future scholar ’working on Chinese relations with Tibet 
and Central Asia during the period. The original text is a Manchu 
manuscript in the collection of Professor Haenisch. Dr. Kraft gives a 
brief description of this manuscript in the introduction, as well as the 
whole text romanized. She is to be congratulated on the production of 
a readable translation from a style which appears to be a curious 
combination of Manchu with Chinese officialese. But the work would 
have been more useful to the historian had it contained more historical 
commentary on the documents themselves, and had supplementary 
documents been included from contemporary offioial sources. There is 
a clear summary of events taken partly from the manuscript and partly 
from elsewhere, but I feel that this might have been expanded with 
profit. 


B. Twitohett. 
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Tanuma Okitsugxj, 1719-1788. ■ Eoeeexjnkeb op.'Mobekn Japah. By 

John Whitney Harvard University Press. London: 

Giimberlege. 1955. pp. xii + 208. Price 525. 

At a time wlien sucli moiiarclis as James II and Louis XV can find 
apologists, it is not surprising tLat an effort sLould be made to re- 
habilitate Taiiuma Okitsiigu, the virtual dictator of Tokugawa Japan 
from 1772 to 1786, whose nepotism and venality were so strongly 
criticized by the great majority of contemporary and later writers. Mr. 
Hall puts the case for the defence as adequately as it can be done, but 
although he corrects Murdoch’s History of Japan on numerous points of 
minor detail, I cannot see that he has altered the general verdict. With 
all his industry and command of the original Japanese sources, he has 
been unable to clarify such obscure but important points as how exactly 
Tanuma achieved and maintained his ascendency over the Shogun 
Jeharu, or whether he realized Matsudaira Sadanobii’s enmity towards 
him in the closing stages of his dictatorship. That Tanuma had excep- 
tionally liberal views on foreign trade and intercourse, and that ho 
cannot be held responsible for the numerous natural calamities which 
afflicted Japan in the period 1770-1790 has never been denied but Mr. 
Hall’s defence of his financial and reclamation schemes is more original. 
The most valuable portion of the book is not the laboured and rather 
unconvincing defence of Tanuma’s personal policies, but Mr. HalFs 
discussion of the major problems and inconsistencies within the Toku- 
gawa feudal system and his carefully detailed description of the 
functioning of the Yedo bureaucracy. By an unfortunate misprint on 
p. 84, it is alleged that “ the Dutch were cut to ten vessels and a 3,000 
hm trade volume ” in 1715, whereas in reality their ships were thence- 
forth limited to two a year. The book is well printed, bound and 
indexed, but 525 . is a staggering price to pay for a work of some 200 
pages without any illustrations or maps, although Sino- Japanese 
characters of the names and titles mentioned in the text are given in 
the appendices. 

C. H. Boxer. 


The Veritable Eecord of the T'ano Emperor Shun-tsung 
(28 February, 805-31 August, 805). Han Yii’s Shxjn-tsung Shih- 
LU, tr. with introduction and notes, by Bernard S. Solomon, 
Harvard- Yenching Institute Studies, XIH. Harvard University 
Press : Cumberledge, 1955 ; xxxi, 82 pp., with glossary. 

Mr. Solomon gives us a translation of a work notable not only as the 
earliest surviving work of its genre, but also as the only T^ang dynasty 
example extant The survival of this work is due both to its historio- 
graphical interest and to its literary value. Had Mr. Solomon examined 
it in the light of either of these in his introduction, he would have done it 
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greater justice. A purely bibliograpMcal study is cpiite inadequate, and 
the translation appears at times to be no more than an exercise. We are 
led to wonder if its publication was necessary. 

On the text of the SUli-U, Mr. Solomon shows that a long text and an 
abridged one survived till the middle of the eleverith centiir}^ He thinks 
that the present text is the abridged one, and equates it more or less 
with Han Yii’s own revision of his original work. But Han Ylls memorial 
accompanying the revised text shows that the errors' were rectified 
within a month. There is no reason why he should have abridged his 
original version. 

Mr. Solomon then suggests that there were later several stages ” 
of revision, partly to eiiniinate embarrassing information about the 
political intrigues of the eunuchs and partly to make the work more 
properly a court journal ■ h But he fails to mention that the Chiu T'ang 
Shu Basic Aimals (based mostly on the Shih-Iiis) contain matter per- 
taining to the court whose omission in the present text cannot be 
explained by either of Ms surmises — for example, diplomatic relations 
with Japan, Silla and P'o-hai, and the long proclamation about the 
enfeoffment of the emperor’s sons. Could there have been an even later 
revision, or abridgement, made on the basis of literary interest, and 
begun, say, after the first standard history of T'ang wm completed in 
the tenth century — that is, w4eii the work had served its purpose as a 
primary document ? 

Mr. Solomon omits to translate palace, civil and military titles in the 
text and leaves them all to a glossary. TMs makes his translation 
difficult reading to all but the scholar of T'ang China. Nor does he give 
much guide to place-names, and on pp. 35 and 36 he surely misleads 
the reader into thinking that Ho Chou and Shu Chou were on the 
“ coast of Huai-naii 

Wang Gungwu. 


Assextos bo Coxselho bo Estabo. YoL HI (164;4-“1658). Docu- 

MEXTOS COORDEXADOS E AXOTABOS. By PaXBUEONGA S. S. 

PissuRLEXCAR. Impreusa Nacioiial, Goa. pp. xxviii -|- 675. 

This volume, though the bulkiest to date, has not cjuite the same 
interest as its predecessors since the surviving material is more patchy 
and there are surprising gaps and omissions. The editor has to some 
extent atoned for this by copious extracts from the “ Books of the 
Monsoons ” and other contemporary official sources on pp. 469-633. 
Among the matters which loom largest are the belated conclusion of the 
truce with the Dutch in 1644, the loss of Muscat to the Imam of Oman 
in 1649-50, the loss of the fortresses on the Kanara coast to the Naik of 
Ikkeri in 1652-4, embassies to and from the Adil Shah of Bijapur, the 
renewal of the war with the Dutch and the consequent loss of Ceylon, 

C. K. Boxer. 
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Some Ieatuees of the Moepholooy of the Oirot (Gorko-Altai) 
IjANOUAGE. By C. G. Simpson, pp. 68. Issued by the Central 
Asiatic Eesearch Centre in association with St. Antony’s College 
(Oxford) Soviet Affairs Study Group, 1955. 7s. 6d. 

One of the most unfortunate misnomers which occurred in the course 
of the organization of Siberia after the First World War was to call by 
a purely Mongolian name, Oyrot, the Turkish-speaking peoples living 
in the Altai mountains. This mistake was corrected some years ago, 
and it is unfortunate that Mr. Simpson has revived it. The Altai 
language, together with one or two related dialects no longer recognized 
as separate entities by the Soviet authorities, forms the Southern- 
Western sub-group of the North-Eastern group of Turkish languages. 
For historical reasons which are still rather obscure it differs, particularly 
in vocabulary, from the north-eastern sub-group, now called Khakas 
(another misnomer) and still more widely from the south-eastern sub- 
group, now called Tuva. In the last thirty years all three languages 
have been '' normalized ” and provided with an extensive supplementary 
Eussian vocabulary ; and all retain, in varying degrees, considerable 
elements of Mongolian, derived from the period when they were under 
Mongolian domination. The Mongolian element in Altai is much less 
massive than that in Tuva, and almost entirely confined to the 
vocabulary, but even so it is important, and it is unfortunate that 
Mr. Simpson passes over in silence this major peculiarity of the language, 
as compared with most other Turkish languages, that it is so full of 
Eussian and Mongolian elements. Mr. Simpson would also have greatly 
increased the value of Ms study if he had pointed out the historical 
reasons for some forms in the language wHch are, at first sight, 
extremely peculiar. For example, tu: a mountain ” has two Genitives 
hi:duy and iu:miy ; the former goes back to the old Genitive ta:gmy, 
the latter evolved at a time when the old guttural final had been 
forgotten. Similarly, the so-called /‘Participle of Possibility” ending 
in -gadiy is merely the old Present Participle ending in -gan with the 
suffix deg ‘Mike, resembling But even if it requires some higher 
criticism to extract its full value, this little book contains a useful 
summary of the morphology and grammar of the Altai language which 
will be of great interest to students of Turkish philology, particularly 
as showing how differently the common (eighth century A.n.) ancestor 
of all the modern Turkish languages except Chuvash has evolved in the 
north-eastern group from the way in which it has evolved in other 
groups, and how archaic the language still is in some respects. Though 
reproduced in typescript it is admirably clear and easy to read, and 
I have noticed only one misprint, “ form ” for “ from ” in p. 59, 1. 8. 

Gerard Clauson, 
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IXTRODUC-nOX TO iloXCOLIAX COMPARATIVE iStUWES. By NiCHOLA ' 

PoppE. pp. 300. Mfcinoircs de la .Socii'tc’ Fiimo-Oncrripnnp Nn on 

HelsmkiMOoo. F.M. lOfa iieiNo.llo, 

Any reader ^of this book will be impressed by the enormous industry 
and effort wliicli its compilation must have entailed. The author has 
drawn on his wide knowledge of contem]iorary, and some older, dialects 
of Mongolian to marshal a complete, phoiielit anaivsi.s of these dialects 
and a .shorter, but still elaborate, analysis of the declensional and 
conjugal ioual form.?. The work is in.leed a niaii.miv ojjm, and it seems 
almost ungracious to point out one or two unfortunate omissions from 
it. In the first place, the author hms comiiletely omitted any description 
of one of the most impeutant feature.s in the language, the. formation 
of Denominal and Deverbal Xoun/A(ljectivf.s. of Dmominal Verbs and 
of the derived forms (Pa.ssive, Causatii'o, etc.) of the \'erb. This subject 
is of great importance for the hi, story of the language, iiarticularly sbee 
some of these forms seem to be, piirna facie, iTorrowed from Turkish 
and it would be useful to know whether these particular forms go back 
to the earliest surviving, pre-Buddhi.rt. stage of the language, ot 
whether they entered it with the great mass of Turki.sh and other Iran- 
words which were introduced wiien the Buddhi.st scriptures were 
translated into it. The book is, in fact, weakest in dealing with the 
earliest, and most interesting, stages of the language. For example, 
it omits any mention of the fact that the hP-ags-pa alphabet and texts 
distinguish between closed, e and open c and between short and long 
vowels. Even if e disappeared at an early stage, its original separate 
existence should have been mentioned. In the section dealing with long 
vowels (pp. 59 and foil.) the author say.s that in the modem dialects 
there are two kinds of long vowels, (1) those representing two short 
vowels separated by a weak consonant in the earlier stages of the 
language, and (2) those which seem to he arhitrarv lengthenings of 
naturally short vowels ; bnt the hP‘ags-pa evidsmee' shows that there 
were apparently in the thirteenth century true long vowels as well as 
short ones, and a careful analysis of the evidence might show that 
some modern long vowels are actually survivals and not new formations. 
The discussion of some other phonetic jjoiiit.s seems to be open to 
question.^ For example, it is pointed out (pp. 139 and foil.) that the 
Secret IBstory and the hP‘ags-pa texts distinguish between initial h- 
and initial g- with front vowels but that the Arabic script used in some 
ot er early aiitiiorities is incapable of distingiiisldng between the two 
sounds , it might be added that the Uygur script which was borrowed 
to make the Mongolian official alphabet was equally incapable of so 
ffistmgmsbmg and wrote both sounds wdth the same letter. Finally, 
Professor Poppe treats as an accepted fact the hj-pothesis that the 

had a common ancestor, “Proto- 

aic. The hypothesis is unproved and in fact regarded by most 
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Near and Middle East 


Le Parler Arabs de Tripoli (Liban). Par Hassan El-Ha jje, aveo 
une Preface de J. Cantineau. Paris, Librairie 0. Klincksieck, 
1954. pp. 204, 2 maps. 

THs is a descriptive grammar of tke dialect of Tripoli (Tarabulus 
al-^am) witb a few texts added by way of illtLstration. It is most 
creditable that Professor Cantineau should have induced a Tripoli 
student to w^ork on Ms dialect, abandoning the well trodden paths in 
early Arabic literature for the vast unexplored and rewarding field of 
the vernacular language, nor can there be any doubt as to the 
competency of the author — as far as this book goes. 

Yet the presentation and method of tMs study rouse certain 
persistent doubts. There is no real description of the method employed. 
In default of any description of the informants, in itself an important 
matter, one is left to assume that the author has set before us, by 
a species of introspection, the language that he himself speaks. Is this 
fairly then to be described as the dialect of the town of Tripoli ? 
Assuming that M. El-Hajje belongs to what we should term the middle 
class, is this book not rather, essentially, the spoken Arabic of the 
average educated citizen ? There seems to be but a small proportion 
of the whole which differs much from what one has heard in conversation 
with Syro-Lebanese speakers, and in so far verbal structure is con- 


Turcologists as improbable. So far as Turkish is concerned there is no 
reason to suppose that there was an initial p- now lost ; the initial h- 
in a few words in the modern language of Chinese Turkestan, which is 
supposed to prove the original existence of an initial p- in Proto- 
Turidsli, is undoubtedly a modern secondary sound not a survival ; in 
all earlier stages of the language the words in question began with 
a vow^el. There are certainly some odd phonetic phenomena in 
Mongolian ; some wmrds with initial vowels in every other dialect have 
an initial li- in the language of the thirteenth century, corresponding 
to/- before rounded vowels and X" before other vowels in the Monguor 
dialect. But tliis does not prove that there was a primaeval initial p- in 
Mongolian. It can equally w^eii be argued that the tMrteenth century 
hr in Mongolian was a secondary phenomenon like the initial h- in the 
Turkish of Chinese Turkestan and that the evolution h>f before 
rounded vowels is merely another example of the process which 
produced /- from an earlier A- in Chinese ; in other words, that the 
course of evolution in Mongolian was not ^- > A- > zero — hut, in 

a few words, zero- > ^- > However, the fact that some of the 
statements made are open to dispute does not greatly affect the very 
real and solid merits of this book. 

Gerard Clauson. 
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cerned most of it differs little from tlie usual run of dialectical variation 
from wliat we accept as classical Arabic. Tarabulus is divided into 
a number of quarters or wards— does tieir speech differ in an 
respect ? I cannot find that the author has posed himself this verv 
relevant question any more than he has asked himself about the 
varying dialectical content in the speech of different classes of society 
Spoken Arabic may not, one feels, be studied on the narrow lin<^uistic 
basis employed by M. Hajje, and as a native of Tripoli he must surely 
be conscious of such variations if they exist, as they must. Dialect in 
its most characteristic forms is generally preserved in the speech of 
the craftsman and labourer, yet no texts of this genre are included 
and apart from occasional examples of nominal forms, there is little 
indication that the author has delved into the I'ichness of this side of 
Tiipoli life, here this book does become more human there are 
interesting and useful data, the section on the nouns, the list of alqah 
(p. 34), some delightful qnadriliterals, e.g. bartal, il a corrompu iin 
fonctionnaire, and its reflexive (pp. 80 and 93). An indication of 
vocabulary not already noted by Barthelemy (if any) would be useful. 

Much space is devoted to the simple known elements of either 
classical or colloquial Arabic which need no new description. Where 
dialect is concerned the pressmg need is not for descriptWe grammars 
of this sort, which are comparatively easy to compile, and of which 
there is already quite an appreciable number. W’'e need texts and yet 
more texts drawn directly from the living speech of the people, and 
these are not readily obtained without much application and industry. 
M. Hajje would, of course, have somewhat limited opportunities to 
collect these in Paris. 

As an exercise for teaching a technique for which a doctorate is to 
be awarded this is doubtless a useful study, but who is to use this 
book . It IS not for the beginner to whom the lengthy description of 
sounds and the phonetic script wmiild be a very material obstacle to 
assimilation of the principles of the spoken language. MTien the nou- 
orientahst wmrld already laughs at our transliteration fail, is it really 
necessary to wite this a.s fSsel ? On the other hand, to the Arabisani 
the decipherment of so much that is commonplace in an attempt to 
discover hidden peark, or even merely to form a general conception of 

irritating. How'evor, it is to be hoped 
that M. Ha]]e will persist in his dialectical studie.s, for there is much 
to be done. 

E. B. Serjeant. 


HisTORiCAi Metrology. By A. E. Bberiwan. pp. xvi + 224, frontis- 
piece, and 65 illustrations. London : J. M. Dent and Sons, 1953. 
165. net. 

Tbe mam purpose of this inquiry has been to trace tbe origin of 
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weiglits and measures by an analysis of metrological evidence covering 
tbe ancient -world and ranging in time from the Old Kingdom of Egypt 
to the U.S.A. ; it makes a special appeal to the mathematical mind 
interested in the properties of numbers. The Indian section describes 
what may be weights of the Indus Age, followed by comments on 
existing Indian units ; the retii seed is better known as the rati. There 
is an interesting chapter -with good illustrations on English weights 
and measures ; the n-umismatist will find a condensed account of the 
coinage. A tremendous amount of information is compressed into this 
neat and attractive book. 

E. B. Whitehead. 


The Code of Mai.hoxides. Book Ten : The Book of Cleanness. 

Translated from the Hebrew by Herbert Danby. pp. xlv + 645. 

Yale University Press, 1954. 60.?. 

The late Professor Danby, to wdiom scholarship is already greatly 
indebted for translating into English the first comprehensive code of 
Judaism, the Mishnah, has earned our further gratitude by translating 
the most abstruse book of the famous Code of Maimonides in the Yale 
Judaica Series. Just as his translation of the Mishnah was a pattern 
of lucidity and accuracy, so he succeeds in this work in rendering this 
unwieldy part of the Code in a language intelligible not only to Eahbinic 
scholars but also to the general reader. There can be no doubt, that 
like the Mishnah the present volume "will become a standard work of 
reference. One can have nothing but praise for the translation, 
introduction, glossary, and index. Due, no doubt, to posthumous 
publication, there is no indication or acknowledgment that the majority 
of the reference notes on pp. 536-614, which give the Talmudic sources 
to the individual la-ws, are based on E. Joseph Caro’s Kesef Mishieh, 

P. E. Weis. 


The Arabic Manuscripts of Mount Sinai. By Aziz Suryal Atiya. 
pp. xxxiv + 97, 16 plates. The Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore. 
London : Cumberlege. QOs. 

It is a pleasure to the present reviewer, who collaborated to a small 
extent in Professor Atiya’s well-known work, The Crusade in tJie Later 
Middle Ages (London, 1939), to welcome his new book. Here he gives 
an admirably clear account of an important part of the work undeiijaken 
by the Mount Sinai Expedition of the American Foundation for the 
Study of Man, at the Monastery of St. Catherine between January and 
June, 1950, viz. tbe microfilming on the spot of 306 Arabic codices 
(out of 602) belonging to the Monastery, and 1,742 Arabic and Turkish 
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scrolls, contaiaiiig decrees, firmans, fatw 
(Many of tlie codices were unsuitable to 
scrolls date from Fatimid times.' Of the 
scrolls are, so to say, exclusively of Gln'istian 
to the eighth and ninth centuries a.d., e.g. 
palimpsests. Professor Atiya^s book is 
microfilmed material. The American es 
manuscripts in other languages, notabli 
indisputably the biggest project of i 
history ' 


'as, and other documents 

liotograpli.) The earhest 
iodices, which unhke the 
origin, the oldest go hack 
No. 514, one of the two 
principle a guide to this 
itioii made microfilms of 
reek. The net ,, result" of • 
. ^ ~ kind ever undertaken vfn 

. - (P- has been that a set of microfilms of the Mount 

k.mai manuscripts ill a dozen languages, amounting to over two million 
pages, was deposited in the Library of Cungrcs.s, and a complete 
dnplicate set lias been handed over to the Universitv of Alexandria 
Not only has the. difficult technical task of hautUing and desoribinc^ 
hundreds of manuscripts been performed with great competence bv 
Professor Atiya, but also, as we should expect, the history of the 
Monastery and its treasures has been set out most attractively by him 
t-onae reserve indeed seems called for in regard to his “Codex 
yabicus ”, the above-mentioned palimpsest No. 514. At least the 
description of the manuscript on p. x.xvi is scarcely consonant with its 
characterization as a “ quintuple palimpsest ” (p. 19). Kor is it, I trust 
captious to say that publication seems to haa^e been long delayed’ 
A commission of the Egyptian Ministry of Education, appointed to 
make a full mventory of the manuscripts of Mount Sinai actually after 
the American expedition had left, produced a two-volume Catalogue in 

Arabic, edited by Murad Kamil, in 1951 . 

There is confusion at the foot of p.’xx, where some words have 
evidently fallen out, to the effect that Mrs. Lewis listed the Syriac 
manuscnpts of Mount Sinai and Sirs. Gibson later published a list in 
Greek of the Arabic collection. “ Pendectes ” for “Pandectes” 
catches the eye on p. 10 {No. 387). 

D. M, Dunlop. 


Aramaic Documents op the Fifth Centura 
edited with translation and notes by G. 
from a typescript by E. Mittwoch, AV 
PoLOTSKY, and F. Rosenthal, pp. xi + 59 
1954. 84s. 

This is an edition of the leather documents s 
a leather bag which was bought by Dr. L. Bore: 
and acquired two years later by the Bodleian 
of tMrteen more or less complete letters and m 
m the opimon of the editor are remnants of aboi 
They are written in “ Reichs ’’-Aramain an^ 
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Elepliantiiie Papyri in script, idiom, and style. Another link between 
tlic two collections, wMcb suggests that they belong to the same 
period, is the name of the Persian satrap of Egj^t, Arshani, who is 
referred to several times in the Papj^ri and who is the author of ten 
of the Borchardt letters and mentioned in each of the others. None 
of the letters bears a date, but as a number of them were indisputably 
written by Arsham to Egypt from abroad, the editor concludes that 
these as well as the others which are of a similar style and tenor, date 
from the years 4il/10“408 when Arsham is known from the Elephantine 
Papyri to have been absent from Egyj)t. The letters for the most part 
deaf with matters relating to the administration of Arsham's Egyptian 
estates, and for this reason the editor rightly arranged them on the 
basis of the probable succession of Arsham’s four stewards mentioned 
ill them; however, DLI in the editor’s reconstruction is hardly an 
invitation to Psamshek to present himself for an investiture, but 
rather a summons for a reprimand, and, therefore, its position in the 
arrangement of the letters seems questionable. Besides an Historical 
Introduction ” the editor provides the text with exhaustive lexico- 
graphical notes in which the various terms and proper names are traced 
back to their Sanskrit, Egyptian, and Semitic origins respectively. 
Perhaps some light may be shed on the difficult ItV in DLXIII by 
Exodus xxvi, 14. The neo-Babylonian, Aramaic, and Greek informa- 
tion on Arsham is given in an appendix. This is followed by a glossary 
which forms a kind of concordance to the whole collection, and by 
twenty-four plates, reproducing very clearly the letters and the 
fragments. 

P. R. Weis. 


The Babylonian Laws. By G. R. Bkiver and J. C. Miles, Kt. 
Yol. II, Transliterated Text, Translation, Philological Notes, 
Glossary, pp. vii -f 426. The Clarendon Press, 1955. 

With this volume is completed all that will now be published of a 
general work. Ancient Codes and Laws of the Near East, which the 
authors first took in hand twenty-five years ago. Hindered by the 
distractions of this troubled period, they have been obliged to stop at 
the Babylonian laws, and the present is the second and final volume 
devoted to these, the Legal Commentary having appeared three years 
ago. Like its predecessor, this volume is almost entirely taken up with 
the great Code of Hammu-rabi, but it contains also new translations 
and discussions of five minor texts, most important being the neglected 
Neo-Babylonian laws (pp. 324-347), a welcome addition but slightly 
foreshadowed in the preceding volume. This inclusion makes all, the 
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wMch have since gathered a good deal of discussion, and i 


relevant ; for it seems a little misleading to call them “S 
Accadian if this term is to imply that they belong either 
or linguistically, to some other sphere than the Hatmu-rabi r? 
Fortunately these laws have since been re-edited and re-translated i^’ 
their first publisher (A. Goetae, The Laws of Eshmiima ^S’’^, 
The American Schools of Oriental Research, voL xxxi, 1956) 

The text of the various laws is established %rith great care frnm 
available sources ; the translation is not onlv reached after carefc! 
weighing of Its predecessors, but introduces mam- chanees and inmrov! 
.K.fs Of .let.il Ali « g..„<led „„„„ 0 „iiIol./e.i "iZ; 
(surnniaij/ed m the Glossary) which occupies most of the book nnd 
enters with great detail into exhaustive discussions, which few lines nf 
the text escape. If this wealth of comment sometimes appear 
excessive one must pay attention to the authors' observations on p 
of the Preface and pay tribute both to the value of the comment 
themselves and to the consistency acliicved through what must have 
been constant revisions ; only very seldom does unrevised matter seem 

V ?StBR^4m '?>bf transcription are 

p. 175, ABRL-blDA, faithfully copied from an apparently misprinted 

authority, and p. 293, where the omission of a point" produces a 
strange-looking TL^GAB in the god’s name. 

_ No doubt the Laws of Hammu-rabi will continue slowly to accumulate 
improved understandings of detail, but they now have a truly standard 
edition, and it should be long before a successor can be required. 

*7- CtADI). 
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Die Aeabischex Stcdien in Euhopa. By J. Fuck. pp. 
Harrassowitz, Leipzig. 1955. DM 19, 35. 

In 1944 Professor Fuck published an account of Arabic studies in 
Europe to the begmmng of the nineteenth century and the iiresent 
efSifl extension of the earlier work : though living scholars are 
excluded, some modem books which correct earlier views are mentioned 
m notes A few corrections have been made in the original work but 
one shp has been left-" Arabic ’’ words in the poems of Ibn Quzman 
{p. 14) where Romance is wanted. There are gaps in the index 
Sl T “ place of Dennett), but that exhausts 

to “ ""“ff ’ “ *0 oae scholar, 

imiSttni ^ list of men and books ; the lives of 

nnportant scholars are recounted with appraisal of tlicir work as a 

Td^rat C 1 and the author communicates his 

admiration for his heroes to the reader. He shows that the study 
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c beo'aii as a help to tlie %vork of Cliristian missions, continued 
aid to the study of the Old Testament and at last won the right 
st for itself. A book to be recommended. 

■ A. S. ■ Trit'TOK. ■ 


Le Litre de Science, I. Translated hj M. Achexa and H. MassiL 
pp. 241. Paris, Les Belles Lettres, 1955. 

The DcmsJmame of Avicenna was meant to be a summa of human 
knowledge on the lines of ahSkifd, but it was left unfinished and was 
completed by a pupil The plan of the Persian work was different ; 
it begins with logic (the tool), continues with metaphysics (the supreme 
branch of knowledge), to be followed by physics and mathematics, 
which last includes music. It was an achievement to write four times 
on logic without repeating himself. This volume contains the sections 
on logic and metaphysics from the Ddndslmdme, the autobiography of 
Avicenna as completed by his pupil, some account of his writings, 
a summary of his philosophy, and notes on the version. There is a full 
table of contents but no index and the transliteration kr for kh annoys. 
The translators claim that this is the most complete and concise 
statement of Avicenna’s views — ^it is certainly not easy reading — and 
it is believed to be the first book on philosophy to he written in Persian. 
Most of the philosophy is given up to a discussion of absolute being. 
A curious statement of the translators that substance may be one of 
five things — matter, form, body, reason, or soul — ^is based on the 
assertion that substance has four modes : (1) matter, the substrate, 
e.g. of fire ; (2) form, the igneous nature ; (3) the combination of (1) 
and (2), the burning body ; (4) wdiat is independent of body, sonl, or 
reason. Again, on p. 201 is a passage where either the translation or 


A. S. Tbitton. 


The Evildoers in the Book of Psalms. By Harris Birkeland. 
(Avhandlinger utgitt av Det Norske Videnskaps-Akadeini i Oslo. 
IL Hist.-Filos. Klasse 1955. No. 2.) pp. 96. Oslo : I Kommisjon 
hos Jacob Dybwad, 1955. 

Evildoers are referred to by various epithets in most of the Biblical 
psalms and Professor Birkeland here develops, with copious references 
or quotations, his theory that almost always they are the Genti e 
enemies of Israel under another name. He elucidates the few passages 
which seem at first refractory to his theory. 

His main thesis is that, since the evildoers in some psalms are 
indubitably the Gentile enemies of the nation, they must be so m a 
the others unless in one or more this identification can e prove 
untenable. This contention is not unassailable^ since the psa ms ® 
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to various authors and periods, but Birkelaud defends skiifnllv i - 
view that nearly all have a common ideolof^ and mam- ^ ^ 

taCbnd origi.. The Heelcgy i. e 

nationalism distinct from the nou-nationalistic universalism JT 
prophets ; the original function of many, perhaps almost all of the 
psalms, whether individualistic or communal, was used at an annual 
hew hear festival where Yahweli was enthroned as universal KiJl 
With many scholars, Bxrkeland considers the fact of such a festival 
to be eeteWhhed a.J he hold, that the “ I " of the ,..1„ ‘ S." 
a representative (royal or other) of the nation. Ho believes th^t 
whether the main theme of an enthronement psalm is national thanks- 
gvmg^ or national lamentation and supplication, most of them reflect 
the historical situation at the time of compilation. He criticizes 
Gunkehs literary Gattungen ” as largely irrelevant and he rejects 
both the view that the ‘• enemies ” are merely mythical and the 
contention that a “ferthity” element, such 'as the death and 
resurrection of a god, appears in some of the psalms. 

Cecil J. Mullo Weir. 

SujiERi^’ Ecoxomic Texts proii the Fir.st DYx.4STr of Isix By 
V. E CR.WFORD. 75 pp., xciii plates. Yale University Press 
(London : Geoffrey Cumberlege), 1954. 63s. net. 

The 535 tablets published in copy in thi.s volume are all concerned 
with the leather industry in one town during thirty-six years of the 
reigns of Ishbi-Erra and Shu-ilishu. The town cannot he identified 
Its population was predominantly Sumerian and Akkfl,d;fl.Ti 
In the tlieophone names of local officials, the deities Adad, Eixlil, Em 
Eshtar, iSannar, and Sin predominate. The temples most frequently 
^med are those of Dagan and Eiilil. Town names occur rarely ; 
Barsifa, Ifrri, Nippur, and Tilmun more frequently than others. Ur, 
tne capital of the previous kingdom, occurs unimpressively three times 
and Lagash, Umma, Warka, not at all. We seem to be in the northern 
part of Sumer and Akkad. The frequency with which ??iar-tu occurs is 
TL personal names only. The language is Sumerian, 

the hides and skins and their uses are much as on Ur III tablets which, 
however do not have the verb IIIH, i.e. dul„ to express, perhaps, some 
part ot the tanmng process. Linguistically the texts present some 
0 features. That Akkadiaa words are used is not, at this period, 
they should be followed by Sumerian suffixes, 

The copies are prefaced by a valuable discussion of the Chronology 

a “d by 
a most helpM catelogue with some new features. Mr. Crawford mentions 

his unpubhshed dissertation on “ Terminology of the Leather Industry 
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Stanpabb Colloquial Arabic. By Elias N. Habbab and Jalil Z. 
Iraky. pp. 48 and ^ 1 1. Jerusalem (Matba'a Bar al-aitam al- 
islamiya al-sina lya), 1955. 11s. 

TMs is tbe tMrd edition of ''The Spoken Arabic of Palestine'' 
wbicb bas been found useful by many, and has now been rewritten and 
renamed. Tbe autbors’ aim is to give a good understanding of spoken 
Arabic, more particularly that of Jordan, Syria, and Lebanon, and to 
prepare tbe way for a study of the classical language. Tbe book mainly 
consists of lessons with vocabularies and sentences, deabng with tbe 
kinds of tilings people want to be able to say. Among these are a 
number of pobte phrases wbicb it is very essential to learn. A few 
stories, proverbs, and idiomatic phrases are added, and tbe formal 
grammar is given in a condensed manner, A commendable feature 
is tbe use of Arabic script. This book, wbicb provides a very helpful 
introduction to colloquial Arabic is, as tbe authors recognize, one wbicb 
requires the help of a teacher. 

James Robson. 


in Late Sumerian Times It is to be hoped that be will publish this, 
at least in part. Meanwhile, be is to be congratulated on tbe present 
excellent piece of work. T. Fish. 


Zarys Byplomatyki Osmansko-Tureckiej. By A. Zajaczkowski 
and J. Eeychman, pp. 168, numerous plates and illustrations. 
Warszawa : Panstwowe Wydawnictwo Naukowe, 1955. 

It might at first be thought that this admirable production of tbe 
doyen of Polish Turcologists and one of his colleagues would be no more 
than a tantalizing closed book for Turcologists unfamibar with tbe 
Polish language, but in fact, though obviously much of its value will 
escape readers unequipped with this knowledge, it is not too much to 
say that this Outline of Ottoman-Turkish Diplomatic is an almost 
indispensible handbook for anyone who wishes to study Ottoman 
official documents and, in particular, diplomatic correspondence. It 
contains admirable tables of the principal alphabets used, reproductions 
of specimen documents in them, a detailed account of tbe principal 
components of such documents and tbe dating system, together with 
lists of tbe Ottoman Sultans, tbe Grand Viziers, the Khans of Krym, 
and other important personages, and a most comprehensive bibliography. 
Tbe only obvious defect in tbe book is a curious mistake in tbe folded 
table at tbe end for converting a.h. dates to a.b. Tbe table works out 
right up to A.H. 799 = a.b. 1396-7, but a.h. 800 is made equivalent to 
a.b. 1497-8 and from then on the a.b. dates are 100 years too high. 
Tbe mistake is easily corrected by a few simple changes and purchasers 
should make them immediately they buy the book. 

Gerarb Clauson. 
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Diwan (Hocein Mansur ..Haliaj),' Translated .by Louis Massigkok ' 
(Documents spirituels, 10.) Cabiers clu Sudj Paris, pp xlvii 
+ 159. 1955. 

If tills book bad been publisbed in England, it would have been 
bound ill limp leather. It looks like parts of two diifereiit books ; the 
translation is presumably for those who know no Arabic, while the 
so-called commentary and part of the introduction are for advanced 
students. The life of Hailaj, as told in the introduction, is suited to the 
layman but the pages on the influence of Hallaj are lists of names which 
interest only the student of eastern mysticism and are unknown to 
others. The translation seems to have been made expressly for tliis 
book, but it is not always an improvement on the professor's earlier 
versions and is, in places, very free if not even iiiaccurate. To take one 
example : II s’exprime par les levres meme de ceux dont repellation 
est nouee, pour ceux qui Lui parlent. A version published in 1936 is : 
Sa vrai signification se trouve sur les levres de ceux qui purent dechiffrer 
tel (Korn) enigmatique, Impossible a epeler, devaiit cles gens qui s'etaient 
contentes de Farticuler. The sense seems to be : His significance is on 
the lips of those who solved what was too intricate to be spelled for 
those who had (merely) mouthed it. 

Many of the verses display deep spiritual insight but in others the 
author tries to say what cannot be uttered ; wiser men have left this 
unsaid. 

A. S. Tkittox. 


Qatabax and Sheba. By Wendell Phillips, pp. 335, ills. 82, diag. 5, 
maps 3. London : Victor Goliancz, 1955. 2l6‘. 

The name fits the book for nearly all of it is taken up with two 
expeditions, to Timna in the xVclen protectorate, and to Marib in the 
Yemen. The story is popular in the good sense, telling of the daily work, 
trials, and joys of archmoiogy and making plain the importance of 
results which are not spectacular. The sideshows of this life often make 
amusing tales. The first expedition to Tiniiia was a great success ; 
part of a town was laid bare which gave information about architecture 
and material well-being, many inscriptions threw light on local history 
and individual finds helped to link up local with general history. The 
figure of Cupid riding on a lion appears in the Hellenistic world about 
150 B.c, so a similar figure in Soutb Arabia will not be earlier than this 
and may be mucb later ; it depends on tbe time lag. Perhaps even more 
important, a series of pottery types was established which will fix 
relative dates when further work is possible in this area. One would like 
to know more about the Canaanite letters and the earliest graffiti 
which were found. The second expedition was a great failure. After 
a promising beginning at the Haram Bilqis where a new type of building, 
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bronze statues, and many inscriptions were found, the attitude of tlie 
local soldiery grew so tlireatening tliat the expedition fled for its life, 
leaving behind all its finds and most of its equipment. The story is a 
thriller. Of course, 'we have only one side of the story. The royal permit 
to excavate was worthless because the local people had not received 
orders from the king direct. The viceroy was opposed to all foreigners 
and, if the Yemenis learnt the art of obstruction from their former rulers, 
the Turks, they have equalled if they have not surpassed their masters. 
To an armchair critic it is clear that things would have run more 
smoothly if the Americans had put the man in charge of the labourers 
on their pay-roll, i.e. if they had bribed him. A picture of the lady 
interpreter in a very low cut dress makes one wonder if she was always 
as tactful as she might have been. Also there are pitfalls in the Yemen 
for one who knows only the northern dialects. It was believed that 
they were looking for gold and the question forces itself on the reader 
whether a less elaborate outfit would not have had a better chance of 
success. Given the belief in buried treasure and the suspicions of an 
out-of-the-way people such elaborate preparations could only mean 
hopes of a big return. At this distance one cannot say if anything could 
have been done to meet the prejudices of authority. At Timna an 
attempt to exploit the workmen was frustrated but there authority was 
favourable. The pictures are good and illustrate the text. Why did 
Mr. Wendell Phillips look to the north-east at Timna when he dreamed 
of Marib which (according to Ms own map) lies to the north-west? 

A. S. Trittok. 


Die Klassisch-Arabischen SpRiCHW’ORTERSAMMLUNaEJsr. By Eudole 
Sellheim. pp. vii + 164. Mouton and Co., The Hague, 1954. 

By way of preface to the edition which he is preparing of the Book of 
Proverbs of Abu "Ubaid, Dr. Sellheim has issued this study of the 
origins and literary collections of proverbs in classical Arabic. He makes 
a thoroughgoing examination of the extant works in MS. or in print, 
and more particularly of the sources and transmission of Abu 'Ubaid’s 
material and of the commentary made on it by the Andalusian al-Bakri, 
and prefaces this by a discriminating analysis of the types of proverbs ’’ 
which they include. The "work can be recommended without qualifica- 
tion as an admirable technical introduction to the subject. 

H. A. E. Gibb. 


Descriptio Arabiae Meridionalis. Pars Posterior. By Ibk 
al-Mugawir. Ed. 0. Lofgeek. pp. 153-204, plans 9. Leiden, 1954. , 
This instalment completes the publication of Ibn al-Mujawir^s account 
of Arabia. The geograpMcal part consists largely of the distances ; 
between places on the various routes, some of th^i, mythical. But the , 
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book is enlivened with stories and accounts of local customs Th 
author was a fervent nationalist from Yemen, for everythin^ is located ' 
South Arabia, the seven sleepers of Ephesus and several incidents wpiT 
toown in Aral) story. He says that polyandry existed, that seven men 
had one mfe between them and, when one of them found a pair of shoe 
outside the woman’s house, he knew that slie was engaged with another 
of the seven. Strabo tells the same tale. The architect, who was killed 
by a jealous king that he might not build anything more grand for a 
ri\al potentate, is also located in South Arabia, This example of local 
custom is amusing. 'When a man wanted to marry, he told the woman’s 
father who presently told him that his daughter was going to a certain 
market. The man watched the girl carry her load to market, watched 
her selling and buying and also how she tvalked homo, all this without 
speaking to her. If the inspection was satisfactorv, negotiations heo-an 
in earnest. The MSS. on which the edition is bas'od are not good and 
though the editor has done much to remedy their deficiencies, much 
still remains to be done. 

; A., S. Tjritton. ' ' 

Eueope axd the Thek— a Patteex op Alliaxces (1350-1700) By 

D. M. Vauohax. pp. viii 4- 305. Uiiiv. Press, Liverpool, 1954. 

The aim of this book is to describe how the Ottoman Empire 
became from its first beginnings entwined with the rivalries of European 
states ”. The failure of Europe to repel the Turk in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, the growth of Ottoman po’wer at sea, the 
alliance with France and later with England, the Turks and the Counter- 
Reformation,^ and their final offensive against Austria, ending with 
the Peace of Karlowitz in 1699 are here set forth in a clear and absorbing 
narrative, wbicb brings out well, from the multitude of facts, their 
general trend and significance. With a subject so vast and complex, 
Miss Vaughan has had perforce to base her work predominantly on the 
studies of Western scholars, and her book will therefore be most welcome 
also as a source of bibliographical information. English readers have 
had to wait long for such a comprehensive review of the relations between 
VVestern Gbnstendom and tbe Ottoman Turks in the centuries of their 
undimimshed greatness. _ Let us hope that Miss Vaughan will soon be 
a e to fulfil her intention to describe in a second volume how the 
Ottoman Empire, in more recent times, became " tbe victim of European 
intrigue and ambitions ”, 

V. J. Paeey. 


Coins op the Spanish Muhuk al-Tawa’ip. By Geoege C. Miles. 

pp. xi 168, 15 plates. New York : The American Numismatic 
Society, 1954. 

After The Coinage of the Vmayyads of 8j>ain (New York, 1950), 
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Le Milieu Basrien et la Formation de Gtahiz. By Charles Pellat. 
pp. xxxvi, 311. Adrien-Maisonnenve, Paris, 1953. 

The purpose of this work is to lay a good foundation for a study of the 
literary activity of Jahiz {ca, 160-255). The author holds that a general 
treatment would inevitably be superficial until isolated fragments quoted 
by later authors are collected and considered, a strict chronology of his 
works is established, and the background of his writing is sought by a 
study of the intellectual, social, religious, and political situation in 
which he was nurtured. While his literary activity came to fruition in 
Bagdad, Jahiz is a product of Basra, where he lived most of his life. 
So this work is a preliminary study in which the available material 
regarding Basra is collected. An account is given of the founding of 
Basra and of the elements in the population, after which certain matters 
relating to Jahiz, and the influences which aflTected his religious and 
intellectual development are discussed. The main part of the book 
consists of an analysis of the various elements in the orthodox religious, 
literary, politico-religious, and social aspects of life in Basra. The 
author has studied ail the relevant sources to good purpose. The value 
of this work, which is fully documented, is enhanced by appendices 
giving details of the chronology, and of the governors and administra- 
tion up to 255/868-9, and of the judicial organization and the qd^s ; 
up to 250/864-5. , ' ' 

By this distinguished contribution to historical studies the stage has 
been set for a clearer representation of the activity of Ja . z. 


Mr. Miles has published the present work. It is in effect a catalogue, 
clearly and concisely set out, of the coins of the period belonging to 
the Hispanic Society of America and the American Numismatic Society ; 
but since the number of specimens in these two collections seems to 
exceed those in all the rest of the published collections together, 
Mr. Miles’s book is no small contribution. 

On pp. 39-40 a reader not very familiar with the history of the 
period might not readily realize that Saqawt is the ruler whose name 
generally appears in the form SoggouL The fact that the name is some- 
times w-ritteii with qdf, sometimes with Mf, shows that the sound 
represented is a ^ ; the doubling of this letter, and the vowels, may 
be only conjectural. 

I observe that on the coins minted at Calatayud (pp. 109-110) 
this town is called Qalaat Ayyuh I have not been able to find examples 
of this orthography elsewhere, the usual form being, of course, QaVat 
Ayyub, The dictionaries do not give qald‘a as a variant for qaVa. 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Miles will give us in the same convenient 
form books dealing with the rest of the Spanish-Arab dynasties. 

J. F. P. Hopkins. 
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While the town in which he gi-ew up does not account for his originality 
it has great importance in the formation of his interests and outlook. 

James Eobson. 


Gayomaet. By Svex S. Haetmax. pp. 215 + 100. Uppsala, 1953 . 

This book, like so much recently given to us by Swedish specialists 
in Iranian studies, is nothing if not original. Originality is not neces- 
sarily a virtue in a work of scholarship. The functioi/of scholarship 
is to elicit the truth from the texts, not to plead the cause of a particular 
theory. But Dr. Hartman is never content to allow the evidence to 
speak for itself, and seems determined to make it fit in with his own 
interesting theories. These the reader is not permitted to doubt {“ auoun 
doute ne nous est permis a ce sujet ”, pp. 26 and 29 : cf. p. 54), thouok 
what the authority is which arrogates to itself the right to suspend 
the reader from exercising his judgment is not made clear. Most of the 
conclusions drawn are open to serious doubt atid it would be surprising 
if this were not so. 

The author is to be congratulated on the pains he has taken in 
bringing to light much unpublished material. It is a pity that he has 
done so little to assess its value or to indicate which sources he considers 
to derive from which.. 

Perhaps the most novel view is the identification of Mthra with 
Masye as well as with Gayomart. This identification is based on Pahlavi 
and Arabic readings of the name, though it is notorious that proper 
names in both these alphabets are liable to the extreme of corruption. 
The reading MTWW (usually = 3Ii0r) of K 20 proves nothing since 
the same group of letters can equally well be read as makr as in Zand i 
X'^artah Apastdk, p. 183.9 ~ Mahraspandaii. On 
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Staatsschbeibeb DEB Timobibenzeit. Das Saraf-nama des 'Abdallah 
Marwarid in kritisoher Aiiswertimg. Persischer Text in Faksimile 
yon Hans Egbert Roemee. pp. viii + 224 + 75. Franz Steiner 
, Verlag, GMBH., Wiesbaden, 1952, : 

This work consists of the Persian text in facsimile and a German 
translation together with an introduction, commentary, and biblio- 
graphy. The text contains a number of docnments for various religious 
offices, such as the sadr, qazl, naqlh un-nuqabd, muTiUsih, mudarris, 
bukdwid, and sJicdkk ^4ddm. It is less rich, however, in documents 
concerning other government officials. It contains also a number of 
grants of tax inimiiiiities, documents relating to awqdf, road passes, 
some diplomatic correspondence and literary documents. The compiler, 
Abdallah b. Muhammad al-Marwarld, held the office of muJdasib 
and later of mdr at the court of Husain Baiqara, and became in 1501 
the Keeper of the Great Seal He died in 1516, 

The collection is especially valuable for the light it throws on Timurid 
administrative practice. The diplomas for the office of sadr show that 
the development of this office in Safavid times can be traced back to 
Timurid times. No. 19 makes it clear that the sadr was already the 
most important religious official in the state. The appointment and 
dismissal of the qdzis, Mat tbs ^ imams ^ and muMasibs was entrusted to 
him. It is natural that, in view of the close connection between political 
stability and orthodox religion, the furtherance of right religion should 
also be one of Ms duties. 

The compilation is interesting from the literary point of view. The 
style of the documents is more ornate than that of the documents issued 
by the dhvdn of San jar, the last Great Seljuq, but less florid than that 
of the later Safavid documents. The editor has added a useful introduc- 
tion on Persian insha literature. 

The term nvi^mdr {17a) has been translated by architect (p. 79). 
It is probably not used here in tMs sense, but rather to designate 
some local official concerned with general development and agricultural 
affairs (cf. at-Tavassul ilcdt-Tarasstd of Baha ud-Din b. Muayyad, 
ed. Ahmad Bahmanyar, Tehran, 1315/1936, pp. 110 et seq). 

Ann K. S. Lambton. 


The Unwritten Law in Albania. By Margaret Haslxtck. Edited 
by J. H. Hutton, pp. xv + 285. Cambridge University Press, 

30s. 

When Mrs. Hasluck died in 1948, she had completed only part 
[>f the task of writing tMs book, to wMch she had bravely devote t e 
last years of her life. She was fortunate, at least, in her c ^ 
literary executor, for Mrs. Alderson has so pieced together Mrs. Hasluck s > , 

notes according to the author’s plan that the book reads, and rea 
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wellj like tke work of a single hand. Through a study of the regulation 
of the eoiiirnunity by law and custom, a clear picture emerges of Albanian 
peasant life in the home and in the fields. Details are selected for com- 
ment, not only %rith a view to producing a treatise on the legal institu- 
tions of Albanian communities, but also with an affectionate eye for the 
characteristic values of those communities, and the social atmosphere 
hi which the unwritten law operates. The length of the author’s 
acquaintance with her subject is apparent in the !>leBd of authority, 
modesty, and sympathy with which she presents it. Any study of 
unwritten law is of particular interest to anthropologists to-day, for 
as work in this field proceeds, the ])ossibility of sound comparative study 
increases, and there is much here wiiich will iiitert^st students of primitive 
legal institutions. The study is the more valuable in that it covers an 
almost iinknowm field, and includes observations which it is most 
unlikely that anyone will be able to make again. ^Iiich of the custom 
which Mrs. Hasluck has recorded, with insight into what its real value 
was for those who practised it, can survive only in communities with 
more local autonomy than any modern theory of statecraft can tolerate. 
The book will be an essential liistorical document for the Albanians 
themselves. 

Professor J. H. Hiitton^s introduction relates this particular study to 
the wider field of anthropological studies of religion and law, and 
indicates how a wide acquaintance with many superficially different 
societies may provide illuminating evidence for their profounder 
similarities. 

E. G, Liekhardt. 


Kitab Aoab as-suhba. By Abu 'Abd ar-Eahmak as-Sijlaml Edited 
by M. J. Ktstee. pp. 10 -f 07. Oriental Notes and Studies pub- 
lished by the Israel Oriental Society, No. 0. Jeru.salem, 1954. §2.00. 

Sulam! (330“4r2) was a noted Sufi wdio is credited with having 
written many books, only a few of which are extant. He exerted 
considerable influence, and he is frequently quoted by others in their 
works, notably by Qii^airi in his Bisfda. Adah as-.vihha wa-husn 
ahHshra, to give the work its full title, is an interesting book dealing 
with social behaviour. While it is presumably meant primarily for the 
guidance of members of the Sufi brotherhood, it is expressed in such 
general terms as may prove attractive to any Muslim. Sulami gives 
counsel regarding a proper approach to God and man, not forgetting 
to give warning about certain t 3 ?pes of people wdtli whom one should not 
associate. This therefore serves as a useful handbook of guidance for 
any Muslim. Its appeal is strengthened by Sulamf s practice of intro- 
ducing each topic by quotations from the Qur’an, Hadl&, or people 
held in general esteem. 

The editing of this work has been very carefully done. The editor 
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has used three MSS., on the basis of whicli he has established his text. 
Besides textual notes, he has supplied copious notes on the contents 
and on the men whose names occur. The notes are in Arabic. . The 
Introduction, besides giving a brief account of the book and its sources, 
discusses the author, his works, and his critics. The Introduction is in 
Arabic, and there is also a slightly shorter version of it in English. 

James Eobsox. 


This fine volume is, we hope, the precursor of a series which will deal 
with the rich, and as yet unpublished, material from the caves at 
Murabba'at and the vicinity, Qumran Caves II to VI, the Essene 
settlement at KMrbet Qumran, and the late documents from Khirbet 
Mird. When Mr. Lankester Harding and Pere de Vaux excavated the 
cave where the original Dead Sea Scrolls w’ere claimed to have been 
discovered, they found a very large number of MS. fragments, varying 
from forty lines to one or two words. These disjecta }nembra have been 
carefully assembled, and the major part of the present volume is 
devoted to the presentation in facsimile, transcription, and translation 
where possible, of these fragments. The first thing to be said is that the 
fragments effectively dispose of such theories of forgery or hoax as 
have been put forward. As further discoveries have conclusively 
shown, they are a part of the remains of the library of biblical and other 
religious documents belonging to a Jewish sectarian community 
'wMch was settled in this wild desert area during the first and second 
centuries a.b. Merely from an epigraphical point of view these minute 
fragments have a definite value, and some of the longer fragments, such 
as those -which form a part of a work called The Sayings of Moses , 
and another called The Rule of the Congregation, are of intrinsic import- 
ance for their contents, as furnishing information about the beliefs 
and practices of the settlement at Qumran. The production of this 
splendid editio princeps reflects the greatest credit on the scholars who 
have collaborated in the task, and on the Clarendon Press for the 
accuracy with which a very difficult piece of typography has been 
carried out. 

S. H. Hooke. 


RABISOHE BrIEFE ; AUS DER PaPYBUSSAMMLOTO BER HaMBUROER 
Staats- unb Universitats-Bibliothek. Ed. A. Dieterich. 
pp. xvi + 231, pi 20. J. J. Augustin, Hamhi^g, 1955, 

The editing of private letters from papyri is a fek&h fob because, 
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apart from the ordinary difficulties of decipliernieiit, other obstacles 
have to ho surmounted ; the editor works in a vacuum, knowing 
nothin.^ about the correspouclcnts and what they are likely to write the 
subject of the letter is often not explained in full as the recipient already 
kno%vs much about it, the writer may jum|) from one su])ie.ct to another 
and is not ahvays educated. Professor Dieterich is to be thanked for 
having done a difficult task thoroughly and the printers have made a 
handsome volume. Xiiie letters ■ deal with agriculture, twelve with 
taxes, nine with business, nineteen with private affairs and there are 
twenty fragments. Too much space is taken up wdth polite phrases and 
apologies for twice used papyrus take the place of the traditional 
English, '' excuse bad writing and spelling.” A '' duty ” letter from 
a boy says as little as a modern boy wouhl say in similar circumstances. 
Another is from a sick mother to her son. In themselves the letters are 
not interesting but one never knows what light they may throw on 
other papyri. The editor's notes give all the necessary information on 
Arabic and Coptic names, the script, administration, and trade. Tliaman 
(p. 42) seems to mean amount ” ; this meaning is not in the dictionaries 
and deserves a note. I would suggest that nnml (p. 25) should be ahl 
and translate ‘‘ if Cod wills your laniily (wife) and children may be in 
health” ; and mddahn (p. IbO) he beat him and drove him away”. 
Most of the plates are clear though some of the best leave us wondering 
at the patience and skill of the editor. 

A. S. Trittok. 


ZUEVAN, A ZOKOASTRIAN DlLBMMA. By R. C. ZaEHXEB. pp. 495. 

Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1955. 

For the student of the Avesta this is a thought-provokiiig work; 
and its appearance will lend fresh weight to the decree of Xiisrau I 
(p. 9) that the Avesta and Zand be studied zealously and ever 
afresh Although the amount of Avestan material in Part II (Texts) 
is small, it will be the duty of scholars to re-examine the difficult 
Avestan literature in the light of this study as a wdiole. Not the least 
of the book's merits is that it presents in Part II such a substantial 
amount of Pahlavi and Pazand material in transliteration and with 
translation. There is a full Bibliography, a Select Glossary, and a most 
useful Index of Subjects. 

A few very small points may be found useful : p, 171, n. 5, ’SWMBSN 
V. Henning, Sogdiea (J. G. Forlong Fund, xxi, R.A.S., 1940), p. 23 
foot, where one may now add to the reference there given to Morgen- 
stierne IIFL, ii, p. 252 (Pashto Present Stem mm- “ drink ” quoted 
from one passage), Pashto mtml ** to gulp (a liquid) ” Present mm- 
(Dictionaries, Paste Sind» and Zudin, Afykm-Rmsian Dictiomnj). 
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Pashto Sind gives s.v. mmai '' gulping Kabuli Persian mh id.’’. 

p. 311, ad I 238, also Pashto zaryim green ” (Morgenstierne, 
Et, Voc. Psht., p. 25). 

p. 283, L 201, mPjmiYwmand presumably for mmisnomand (where 
happily the error may be laid at the door of the present writer !}. 

A postscript has appeared in BB0A8,, 1955, zvii/2. 

G. Morrison. 


Die Bulgarische Fuestenliste und die Sprache der Proto- 
BCJLGAREN. Bv Omelian Pritsak. Ural-Altaische Bibliothek 
JSTo. 1. Harrassowitz, Wiesbaden, 1955. pp. 102 and 3 plates. 

This courageous and tlioiigbt-provoking book is greatly to be 
welcomed. The author has come out with a chain of theories which 
many of us have held in p)rivate for some time past, and has marshalled 
in their favour evidence, some of it new or newly interpreted, which 
will carry a great deal of conviction. His thesis, stated as briefly as 
possible, is that the Hsinng-nii of the Chinese histories are the same 
people as the Huns of European history, that the (Turkish-speaking) 
Bulgars are the direct descendants of that people, and accordingly that 
the aberrant (*^ L/R ”) but very archaic form of Turkish spoken by the 
Bulgars is a later stage of the Hunnish language. The whole theory is 
frima facie convincing, more particularly because it is so economical 
and leaves none of the loose ends which immediately emerge if it is 
contended, for example, that the Hsiung-nu were a different people 
from the European Huns or that they spoke a non-Turkish language. 
Some of the new arguments brought forward by the author are most 
attractive on historic or linguistic grounds. For example, it seems 
extremely probable that Irnik, the second ruler in the Bulgarian Rulers’ 
list, is identical with Eriiik, the youngest son of Attila, and that Doulo, 
the clan-name of the earlier rulers in that list, is identical with T’u-ko 
[d'o-Udh in Archaic Chinese, Karlgren, Grammata Seriea 45i ^~766a), 
the clan-name of the Hsiung-nu royal family. There are, of course, 
points with which some scholars will disagree even if they accept the 
main thesis. For example, if dates precisely 150 years before the 
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and can be applied to any animal (colt, calf, etc.) too young to be put 
to work. I am also unconvinced by the theory that Bixtim in the List 
represents the name of the Hsiung-nii ruler Mao-tun, which seems to 
me rather to be a transcription of the Turkish name Bagatur. But 
these are only small points of disagreement among a multitude of other 
points which seem to be both true and often new. The careful and 
painstaking scholarship which pervades the whole book is worthy of 
the highest praise. 

GeEARD ClaxTSOH. 

Studies ik the Numismatic History of Georgia ik Traxscaucasia, 
By Dr. David M. Laxg. pp. 138, 15 plates, and 2 maps. Numis- 
matic Notes and Monographs No, 130. The American Numismatic 
Society, New York, 1955. 

The task of describing a collection of coins dating from the fifth 
century b.c. to the nineteenth century a.d., the only connecting link 
between which is the fact that they were all issued or circulated in 
Georgia in Transcaucasia, as the title puts it with a meticulousness 
necessary in -the United States, is one that might well have daunted 
the bravest polymath, but our Fellow, Dr. Lang, has tackled it with 
courage and great success. The history of Georgia is a fascinating, 
though clotted, one and the present book is xvell calculated to arouse 
interest in it far beyond numismatic circles. For example, the Tiflis 
dirhem of a.d. 1214, No. 15 on p. 35, struck in the name of the ulug 
Monkol ulus heg '' the heg of the great Mongol realm shows the 
original Turldsh spelling of the old Turkish word nlm which was 
borrowed by the Mongols, turned into idus according to the rules of 
Mongolian phonetics, which do not admit a final s, and later returned 
to Turkish in this Mongolian form, which it still retains. This must 
be about the latest example of the old authentic Turkish spelling. 
Perhaps this is an appropriate place to apologize to Dr. Lang for 
misleading him on one point. "When I wrote to him the letter quoted 
on p, 53, I had temporarily forgotten the rules of F‘’ags-pa spelling, 
which Mr. Yoshitake and I wmrked out thirty years ago and published 
in this Journal. As the three characters making up Ghazan's mysterious 
nlshan are, in the original P'ags-pa, all joined together, the transcription 
should be Qdn^ not Qa'an. 

Gerard Clausox. 


al-'Aeab!ya. By Dr. ‘ABDAuniH Darwish. pp. 165. 
Cairo, 1956. 

The development of Islamic studies, particularly in the West, is 
hampered not only by the narrow front on which much research is 
conducted, but also by the virtual inaccessibility, in compact, reliable, 




and documented form, of tke vast and varied stock of elementary data 
on wMcli all research must be based. Tbe situation does improve, 
liowever (albeit slowly, as must inevitably be the case w^bere the work 
of compilation is held in almost as low esteem academically as is 
teaching), and one notes with particular satisfaction several of the 
articles in the new EnGyclofsedia of hlam^ as well as a number of 
recent books and articles, particularly from Egypt and from France. 

One such small way-mark is the present bio-bibliographical survey 
of Arabic lexicography from the earliest times to the present day. It is 
now possible to discover something about the Arabic lexicographers, 
their range, their methods, and their merits and defects, by referring 
to a handy volume of some 160 pages instead of jumping back and 
forth between the Preface to Lane, Sauvaget’s Introduction, and an 
assortment of articles in the Emychj^dsdia of Islam and elsewdiere. In 
places Dr. DarwishA treatment may be less Ml and balanced than 
any particular one of these other sources, but nowhere else can one 
obtain so clear an overall picture at the net price of knowing modern 
Arabic. 

Apart from the usual, but ever regrettable, tendency to disparage 
things European, the work has a particular orientation indicated by its 
sub-title : with special reference to the dictionary AVAin by Khalil 
b. Ahmad.’’ To some extent, this rather thesis-like preoccupation with 
the shadowy figure of Khalil, and his possible importance and influence, 
has upset the equilibrium of the book as a whole, but Dr. Darwish 
justifiably claims our critical interest for his important speculations 
on the various ingenious methods of classification adopted by the 
traditional Arabic lexicographers. 

Somewhat ironically, the work lacks an alphabetical index, but the 
clear chapter-headings help to overcome this difiiculty. There are a 
few misprints. 

G. M. WlOKENS. 


The Koban Ioteepbeteb. By A. J. Aeberby. 2 vols., pp. 350 -f- 367, 
George Allen and Unwin, 1955. 45s. 

This is not a commentary on the Koran and there are no notes, but 
there are two prefaces, one for each volume, which explain the author’s 
purpose. He states that bis chief reason for offering: this new version 
of the Koran — which he holds is untranslatable — ^is that no serious 
attempt has hitherto been made to recognize the rhetorical and 
rhythmic pattern of the book. The rhythm, he thinks, is the clue to 
the arresting and hypnotic power of the Koran, a rhythm which changes, 
but is always to be found. 

Dr. Arberry has made a wide study of Islamic mysticism — Sufism — 
and it is in mysticism that he finds the key to the mystery of the 
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Koran He feels that the Prophet himself knew what it was tn n 
through the mystic’s experience, that he felt all truth was presen? fn 

““ £ 

This means that each Sura, however incongruous its uHTtc. tv* 

sometimes seem to be, did, in fact, form an artistic whole of riet 
pattern, and the whole Koran can be seen to be a single reWation 
To many it may seem to be a confusing book, but it should be seen « 
one niessp, and. to the Prophet, an eternal message. This. Dr. Aiherrv 
fee s, IS the right way to approach the study of the Koraa'if it is reo^v 
to be understood. 

These two volumes will be found to be provocative of much thoiwht 
and all students of Ham will be glad to have the opportunity of 
studying this new version of the Koran, written as it is after a fresh 
and striking pattern, by one who has made a long and profound study 
of the problems which it contains. ■' 

ilARGARET SmITH. 

The PH^moGY asd Morphology op Royal Achaemenid Elamite 

PP--^ + 119. Ann Arbor; The Uniyersity of 
Michigan Press, 1955. 

M the author of this little book remarks, the analysis of the Royal 
Achaememd Elamite (R.A.B.) language has remained in approximately 
the same position for the last hundred years. The reason is not far to 
seek It IS merely the language of a few translations of inscriptions 
existmg also in two better known languages, so contains nothing of 
independent histone importance. However, it is high time that the 
subject was re-exammed, and this for two reasons. The first is that 
more Elamite material has now accumulated. Some of it is more or 
kss contemporary with the Achaemenid inscriptions, the Persepolis 
Treasury Tablets, and though they do not at first sight seem exciting, 
It certainly desirable that they should bo read as fully as possible. 
Some of it, the earlier Elamite material, is likely to be more important, 
and the only hope of making anyijhing of it, and that not a very good 
one, IS to get as full a knowledge as possible of the later stages of the 
lan^age. The other reason is a good deal more important, for it goes 
fowl r n f Mddle East. At dates which are 

Jf- occupied 

n nX? ! ^ Indo-European languages, Iranian and the like, the 
^ peoples talking other Indo-European languages, 

S,™ J by p«.pi.sAnd.g l.iti 

Sri 11 ““ S”* I»°P‘» ™ “toder, ; „„ 

Mitanni Other languages, Sumerian, Biamite, 

Mitanm, Urartmn, and » on. The cmei.l problem is ,l.tho, or no! 
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these peoples and the languages they talked are related to one another ; 
in other words, whether or not we can assume a uniform substratum 
of people and languages in the area, something like the Indo-European 
or Semitic ethnical and linguistic families, and, if so, whether or not its 
descendants still survive as the peoples and languages of the Caucasus. 
The problem is, of course, an archaeological as well as a linguistic one, 
and the archaeologists are hard at work. It is therefore good that 
Mr. Paper should have embarked on one linguistic aspect of the problem 
and produced a first-class analysis, based on modem methods, of the 
phonology and morphology of R.A.E., which will enable it to be 
compared with the other '' sub-stratum ” languages of the area. It 
should, however, be emphasized that the two subjects are not exactly 
on all fours with one another. Morphology is a more or less exact 
science, and apart from the fact that translation language is always 
liable, particularly in details of syntax, to be somewhat different from 
the language of original compositions, we have here a very precise 
analysis of the morphology of R.A.E. to serve as a basis of comparison. 
Phonology must always be more indefinite. We know reasonably well, 
though not by any means in precise detail, how Old Persian and Late 
Babylonian, the other two R.A. languages, were pronounced, and this 
gives us a rough idea of the sounds associated with the signs used to 
represent R.A.E., but it would be too much to hope that they can give 
us a precise idea of the consonantal and vocalic make-up of the language. 
All we can get, or ever hope to get, is a rough idea of what R.A.E. 
probably sounded like. This indefiniteness is fortunately not important, 
for we can be sure of one thing, that the phonetics were not static, 
they were always on the move. So, too, probably was the morphology, 
but a fairly precise idea of the morphology of the language in the 
Achaemenid period is a solid base for further study and we are grateful 
to Mr. Paper for providing it. 

Gerard Clauson. 


South-East Asia 

La Geste Frahoaise ek I^stdochike. By Georoes Taboulet. 
Adrien Maisonneuve, Paris, 1955. VoL I. pp. 424, with illustra- 
tions. 

This is the first of two volumes dealing with French activities in, 
and relationsliips with, Indo-China, It describes the period from the 
arrival of the first French missionaries in Indo-China early in the 
seventeenth century down to the persecution of Christian missionaries 
under the emperor Tu Due in the middle of the nineteenth century. 
The author has adopted the method of printing relevant passages from 
original documents, chiefiy contemporary letters, interspersing these 
with narrative passages that describe the train of, events and link 
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together the succession of documents. The titles of books contaiuin,, 
further informution about particular incidents or persons are t^iven i^ 
the appropriate places throughout the book. ’ “ 

It is a useful book since it prints so many original documents in 
chronological order and contains brief biographies of several of the 
Frenchmen %vho concerned themselves with Indo-China. The arrange 
ment of the book, however, makes it difficult to read. One is continually 
moving from original documents to the author’s narrative, from the 
narrative to the footnotes, and from the footnotes to the bibliographies 
The work treats of the relations between France and Indo-China to 
the almost complete exclusion of outside events. Only brief, passiiw 
references are made to the activities of the English, the Dutch and 
the Portuguese in the Far East, and little is said about events in 
Europe. It was, to a very large extent, these outside events which 
influenced— even governed— French activities in Indo-China, and more 
space should have been devoted to them. 

P. ,J. Hok'ey. ■ 


Village Life in Modern Thailand. By John E. de Young, 
pp. 201 , with 5 Appendices, Notes, Bibliography, Index, and 
lo illustrations. Institute of East Asiatic Studies, University of 
California (xlgent, Cambridge Lhiiversity Press), 1955. 

This book is an account of the life of the Thai (Siamese) peasants 
who Hve in regions outside the Bangkok delta plain. Its six chapters 
deal with the organization of the village and its social make-up, the 
life-history of the individual, agricuihiral and economic patterns, 
religious beliefs and practices, and the changing scope of the villager’s 
world, and the author has made good use of the three years he spent 
in research in Thailand. If one compares this report with the account 
I gave of peasant life in An Asian Arcaclij^ published thirty years ago 
and dealing with the north, one can see the changes that have taken 
place chiefly owing, I think, to the growth of coinmunications. 

For instance, Mr. de Young quotes two examples, viz, that the 
northern men have given up tattooing their bodies, and that the 
Central Thai women have exchanged their traditional (a Siamese 

d^oti), which was worn by both sexes, for the lyasin, a skirfc worn by 
Northern Thai and Burmese women. 

One important modern feature is the impact of Chinese immigrants 
on tbe life of tbe country. For many 3 'ears almost all tbe rice-mills 
m Bangkok, as well as most of the crafts, have been in Chine.se hands, 
but Chinese had not penetrated the countryside to an}^ extent except 
^ Bangkok area. But before I left Thailand 
^ warned the Government of the gradual growth of small 

Chinese rice-miUs throughout the countryside and the possible effect 
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on the bodily structure of tlie people who alw^ays ate wholemeal rice. 
The author states that there are still fewer than eight hundred of these 
mills, mostly in Central Thailand, so it appears that the movement 
has been stopped. He states further that there are strict laws against 
the owning of pacli-land by the Chinese. ' 

There are chapters dealing with tlie rural co-operative society system, 
which I spent many years helping to develop, and irrigation schemes 
where there is a curious omission of the work done by the band of 
experts who came from the Punjab and \Yho carried out large schemes 
during at least twenty years of my residence. 

There is a reasonably adequate bibliography, but may I invite 
attention to mj 1932 report on ** The Economic Conditions of North- 
Eastern Siam 

Reginald Le May. 


Indonesian Teade and Society. By J. C. van Leub. W, van Hoeve, 
Ltd., The Hague, Bandung, 1955, 

These essays, the work of a Dutch civil servant and scholar (b. 1908 ; 
d. 1942) killed in the Jap>anese war, form a volume in ‘‘ Selected Studies 
on Indonesia translated into English and published for the Royal 
Tropical Institute, Amsterdam. 

The first essay handles generally the position of the Asian sea-route 
for world economy and for Indonesian history, before the steamship 
carried the mass-productions of a modern capitalism based on free 
labour and free markets. The adolescent exhibitionism of this thesis 
for the author’s doctorate culminates on page 38 in a quotation that 
might have come straight from Aliee in Wonderland, After that he 
deals briefly wuth the '' peddling ” trade of Asia, the stimulus it received 
from the international religion of Islam, the growth of Chinese com- 
merce in objects sj^lendid and trifling ”, and the part played by 
Oriental rulers and noblemen in financing voyages and fixing toils and 
monopolies. He points out later how on the arrival of the Portuguese 
their trade was exceeded many times by the trade carried on by 
Chinese, Japanese, Siamese, Javanese, Indians from Coromandel 
Gujarat and Malabar, and Arabs Even in 1622, he notes, there were 
in Indonesian winters only some 24,000 tons of Dutch shipping against 
81,000 tons of Asian. He claims that Indonesian commerce arose before 
the advent of Indians, and cites the abundant forms of political and 
social structure in Indonesia as evidence of an indigenous culture that 
cannot have been imported from outside. But for the prehistorian, what 
is outside ” ? Rightly he insists that it was not traders but Brahimns 
who must have brought Hindu ritual, magic and ceremonial, mythical 
genealogies, theology and law to Indonesian courts. But he unduly 
decries the political influence of the Indian trader^ who in Malacca 
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any rate was responsible for th^.mup (Veiat that created its first Sultan 
and finally established Islam. Exaggerating the claims of indigenous 
and Hindu culture van Leur declares that the Indonesian reginie 
did not undergo a single change due to Islam The last thirty pages 
contain a critical review of the monumental Gcsckiedeim van Nedsr- 
lamisvli Imlie^ edited by Dr, Stafel, condermiiiig its neglect' of pre- 
Hindu Indonesian civilization. Stimulating essays, they gave a point of 
view novel at the time of their original publication. 

E. 0. WmSTEDT. 


Ax UNABEIiJGBB MaLAY-IxGLISH DICTIONARY. Bv SiR E. Q 
WiNSTEDT, K.B.E., C.M.G., F.B.A., D.Litt. (Oxon). pp. 359. 
Kelly and Walsh, Ltd., Singapore, 1955. SO sli. 

Malay lexicograj^hy has a surprisingly long history. Pigafetta’s 
glossary appeared in 1521 , four Dutch~-5Ialay dictionaries during the 
next century, and Thomas Bowery's, the first by an Englishman, in 
1701. William Marsden’s Jaivi lexicon, published in 1812, was a 
standard reference work for nearly a hundred years. In this century it 
has been replaced hitherto by K. J. Wilkiiison s two- volume work first 
published in 1903 and reprinted in 1932 with much new material added. 

Changed circumstances giving rise to a host of Malay wT)rds unknown 
in Wilkinson's day made Sir Eichard’s task of compiling an up-to-date 
dictionary a formidable one. Mass literacy over large parts of the Malay- 
speaking world has created a fiourishing vernacular press with experi- 
ments in word-making and neologisms. Foreign loan-words like jadualj 
khidmat^ sastera^ have gained a new currency with secular meanings. 
Yet modern accretions hav^e not obscured the simple words, the oldest 
and commonest in the language, in who.se judicious use lies its genius, 
and to the definition of these elusive words, like amhil, pakai, jadi, 
baharu^ hanya, Sir Eichard brings his customary erudition. 

Careful attention is paid to the alioeation of words to localities. 
Variant forms are noted, for instance in Johore (and also Eelantan) 
by metathesis of the more usual janggm. Technical and occupational 
terms are included, e.g. loseng (-warp) and pakan (woof) in w'eaving, two 
words which have puzzled scholars since Rallies put them the wrong 
way round in his History of Jam. Rare and colloquial words like lugu 
and emhoh are defined, some of them for the first time, correctly; 
semrai (Kel.) is of Siamese origin. 

The curious Johore and Pahang phrase abang perempimi (literally 
‘ female elder brother *) for ^ royal sister ’ is a Chinese idiom. And 
the proverb under tepok clapping with one hand makes no sound 
is known not only to Afghan and Persian but occurs in Confucius 
(Ch.28, Book VIII). 

Sir Richard's ability to condense a large amount of material into 
a small space without loss of clarity is well-known to readers of his 
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Malay Grammar and other works. His new dictionary*, occupying a 
quarter of the space taken np by Wilkinson’s, is a masterpiece of 
careful sifting and analysis. It amply fulfils Dean Trench’s requirement 
that a dictionary must be '' an inventory of the language ” and its 
writer '' a historian, not a critic 

A. H. Hill, 


Indonesian Sociological Studies. By B. Schrieke. Fart I. 
pp. i-vii + 1-313. W. van Hceve, Ltd., The Hague, Bandung. 

This is the first of two volumes which are to contain in English the 
disjecta membra of a scholar who -was also a brilliant administrator. In 
his first essay “ a sociologist treads in the field of history ” with a 
study of political and economic power in the Malay archipelago in 
the sixteenth and, seventeenth centuries. The second is part of a Eeport 
on Communism in Sumatra in 1926, which except for some minute 
geographical details has still a topical and universal appeal. The third 
deals with the position of Chiefs and Rulers in Indonesia. Rousseau 
and the French revolution led Raffles, as Lt.-Governor of Java, to 
slight the hereditary principle and talk of direct contact with the 
people ”, a slogan he often ignored in practice, though Holland retained 
it as a policy until 1854 when to safeguard peaceful exploitation she 
reverted to the government of the people by its own chiefs. However, 
the dual policies continued till under the influence of modern education 
the more promising of the nobility tended to turn from careers in a 
civil service with old traditions and take up the liberal professions. 
The last essay on acculturation stresses that Indonesian adoption of 
foreign articles and beliefs was never passive, and argues that the 
study of origins is therefore of secondary importance. Yet, the historian 
would like to know the origin of irrigating terraced rice-fields, of 
batih textiles, and of that Javanese orchestra, the gamMan, 

R. 0. WmSTEDT. 


Ceylon 

Epigraphia Zevlanica. Being Lithic and Other Inscriptions of Ceylon, 
edited for the Archaeological Survey of Ceylon. By S. Paranavitana. 
Vol. V, Fart I. Frinted at the Government Press, Ceylon, 1955. 
pp. 176, and two pages of Corrigenda. Price Rs. 10. Postage 
55 cents. 8| in. by 11 in. 

A fascicule of the Epigraphia Zeylanica, forming Vol. V, Part I, has 
appeared after a lapse of thirteen years. Volume IV was completed 
in 1954, after which its publication appears to have been temporarily 
suspended. The present publication, therefore, is very welcome to all 
interested in the ancient records of Ceylon. It contains fifteen papers, 
fourteen of which are by Dr. S. Paranavitana, the Archaeological 
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Commissioner of Cejion. and one sliorfc paper hv hi, A.o- * 

W. B. Karunaratne. It is proposed to examke ff 

Si'-ine o,m„.en"“ 

(PP. l-27).-The charter reeids the^ant rfan 
and grandsons of a chieftain, Badal, exempting them iiom 
even for treason. It adds that such privil^'eswere herSta^f?®^ 
BudalViamily. What then was the need fm- the grftrcij 
family ai any state have been immune irom <niilt ovim fo. f ^ 
against the sovereign ? The editor .savs : “ It maNe that L ??“ 
»,», in ,,«nrtion k . legal fction. If ,i„ ki,.,, d .nihpdit 

for Budal s fuimly for the iirst time, it would have amounted to raisL 
one of las Rubjeet.s above the law. To wliatever extent the .n • • ? 

m part of tlie kxBg aught have been interpretef! as i ^ 

.aide fetl.. Wnoiit „f indivklaala." Tha odC fbanSotaS 

« le kmg b action, though he has .shown inisLOvings on the nature of 

the gn-ant. He has not suspected that it was a former? ^ 

ho would forge the charter ? Ohviouslv Budafs sons or his mnd 
^ns were responsible. It is surpri.sing that the grant ends with the 

rrttl r ■ f f “‘‘Jy goes to prove that the grandsons of Budal 

f T BiJght grant such an amnesty in the midst 

LuT^lhn twenty-seventh year of the 

th^ebX"'^" Pateo^aphy, Dr. Parana^•itana adduces evidence that 
the charter is later than the time of \'ijavabahu I. “ Makin. due 

So’l?- £ t° «'r“ "“"s b«« 

in the W r as that 

kte? uTSf r °f Dimbulagala, which is 

Ambaaammrn ® century. On the other hand, the 

Ziirn7r ’ """a 

the hiffhkna*.^ ■ argument that “ Scribes of 

!tiS-n ^ conservative”, as this appears to be merely an 

against thp I ^ ™ P®'*®°g’^*ip5iioaI evidence which mOitates 

K tff® f "^^rter in question. In the discussion 

to skew tkat fktT ^ P^i*aiiaTitana again provides evidence 
A IZ? If f century. 

aaticipateidev“ZZ?l“ 

ohartera'^mN^^^^?"^*^^^ introduced the practice of granting copper 
barters, some descendants of Budal may have forged this charter; to 
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produce one of greater antiquity. In this case^ the Kaiinga ruler’s 
claim to liave introduced copper charters into Ceylon yet remains 
uncliallenged. Even though the charter may be forged it has its 
historical and literary value, and credit is due to the editor for his 
discussion of language and, interpretation. 

In the discussion of language (p. B) the writer might have indicated 
the type' of Y|ttagandM employed in the document, as Vrttagandhi is 
only a generic term and there are varieties of this class of "'rhythmic 
prose ” in Sinhalese writing. Nor can one accept the suggestion that 
the composer of the “ charter ” employed just one-half of a Yagi. The 
arrangement of the syllables may have been a coincidence in view of 
the rhythmic nature of the prose. 

Coming to the interpretation, one finds it extremely difficult to agree 
with the epigraphist’s rendering of yakala ymalatin uhahd . . . 
at-pas'Jii pdmin (A7-B(l)l) by “ lifted up the yoke in both hands and 
showing side-ways ” (p. 24). We believe that the bias is caused by 
Dr. Paranavitana’s ideas with regard to the colossal sculpture at the 
Potgul-vehera of Poionnaruva (see Artibus Asiae, voL xv, 1952, 
pp. 209-217). It is not possible, in the limited space of this review, to 
comment on the interpretation of such words as “ yahala ” (p. 24, 
n. 3), " vibalayen ” (p. 25, n. 1), etc. 

Nos. 2-3 and 4.— The fourth paper, " Interpretation of Vaharala,” 
is based on the phrase " cidavi vaharalaya ” which occurs in the texts 
of the inscriptions Nos. 2 and B. Dr. Paranavitana is here answering 
the criticism of his interpretation of " vaharala ” as " slave ” contained 
in an article published in The Ceylon University Reniew (voL x, pp. 103- 
120), It would appear that this article is an abstract from a thesis 
submitted for the Ph.D. degree of the London University by W. J. 
Wijeratne, in the year 1950. Dr. Paranavitana has adduced a large 
number of examples from both Pah and Sinhalese literature in his 
attempt to establish his translation of the phrase in question. He has 
also produced examples to justify his philological arguments. There 
are some linguistic lapses in some of the words cited, such as 
“ killapone ” and " lielli ” used to illustrate the disappearance of " ra 
Although Dr. Paranavitana has proved that there were slaves in ancient 
Buddhist society, he has not established his etymology or translation 
of “ vaharala ”, w^'idch yet remains to be solved. 

No. 5. — It is difficult to accept his rather fanciful rendering 
of “ jinapadasataraya ” as " for the purpose of spreading antelope 
skins ” (p. 69) and he rejects Wickremasinghe’s translation of the 
phrase (E.Z., vol. 1, p. 71). As in the case of the "" yoke ”, in the first 
article, here also one notices how our author prefers the less likely, 
meaning to the more evident one. ' 

No. 7. — The valuable paper on the " Chronology of Kings 

Mahasena-Mahinda Y ”, published as an appendix to the Tamgoda 
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Yihara pillar inscription ”, provides a sound basis of dating for this 
period wbich has hitherto presented the greatest proUems for 
chronologists not only of 'Ceylon history, but of the history of other 
Asian countries. It may be noted that the length of Kitti Sirimegha’s 
reign is given as nineteen years in the Sulumjfli-alii/a {printed ed. 19M 
p. 10 ), a text which is independent of the Rajavaliyas. This shows the 
reliability of Sinhalese documents for certain facts in Ceylon history 
as against the more readily available versions of the Pali chronicles. ^ 

No^.^ 11 .— W. S. Karunaratne speaks of a “ glaring mistake” made 
by ■ft'ickremasinghe in the reading of a word and finishes his statement 
with 'VVickremasinghe has undoubtedly erred The letter in question 
is a “ hga ” (eo) as against a ” ha ” (so) which is .said to have been 
correctly read by H, G. P. Bell, the archa?ologist (pp. 143 - 4 ). 
Y'ickremasinghe had to read the records with poor rubbings produced 
by the Department of Archaeology, while the arehajologist read the 
letters on the spot. In the same way in interpreting a word such as 
“ kusalan ” to-day one ha.s all references to the word' from at least the 
card indexes of the Sinhalese Dicti&mr//, although the Dictionary is 
not complete, and Wickremasinghe had to depend on his own 
knowledge of literature. One has, therefore, a right to expect some 
huimlity from beginners in Ceylon Epigraphy, when they criticize 
a pioneer like Wickremasinghe. In spite "of all the new material and 
Imowledge available, it is doubtful if the etymology and meaning of 
“ kusalan ” has yet been solved. 

Dr. Paranavitana is sarcastic about linguists, wdien he uses such 
phrases as “ the picturesque language of philologists ” (p. 3 ). He is 
justified in doing this when he challenges tho.se who take shelter behind 

philology, linguistics ”, etc., against the evidence of written docu- 
ments, hut in some instances one cannot agree with his etymological 
findings. Is not the suggested derivation of Sinhalese kam “neck” 
from Sanskrit krsci “ lean ” very doubtful ? Doubtful also are the 
etymologies of words like kumbur “ field ” (p. 113). So are the 
meaning and history of koholanct (p. 144). No further examples need 
be cited. 

The production of the journal has fallen from previous standards. 
Even the use of diacritical marks is not consistent. On page 60 in a s i n gle. 
Pali passage we notice samgha and sahgha. The discrepancy does not 
occur in Samanlapasadika (P.T.S. ed., p. 1001 ) whose text is cited 
here. On page 98 we have Nikdyasaiigraha and on the next page 
samgraha. It is hoped that in future parts the traditional standard 
of this valuable journal will be maintained. The editor deserves the 
con^atulations of those interested in Ceylon epigraphy and allied 
subjects for the vast volume of material published in a single part. 


0. B. Godakumbuba. 
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Seoeet Minutes of the Dutch Political Council, 1762. Edited 
and translated by J. H. 0. Paulusz. pp. 349. Government Press, 
Ceylon, 1954. 

The minutes of the Dutch Political Council in Ceylon which extend 
from 1640 to 1796 are in the main the usual records of a trading company. 
Mr. Paulusz, the Ceylon Government archivist, proposes to provide 
us with the Dutch text and English translation of the secret minutes 
relatiii<^ to the years 1762-6. This period embraces the Dutch war with 
the King of Kandy, the English mission under Pybus to the Kandyan 
court, the campaigns of Governor van Eck, and the negotiations leading 
up to the Treaty of 1766. It cannot be said that the minutes for 1762 
contain any striking revelations tending to overthrow accepted 
judgments. 

C. Collin Davies. 


India and Pakistan 

The Life of Mir Jumla. By Jagadish Narayan Sarkar. With 
a Foreword by Sir Jadunath Sarkar. pp. xxvi + 337. Thacker, 
Spink, and Co., Calcutta, 1951. Bs. 12. 

Mir Jumla, a Persian adventurer who became one of the greatest 
officers of the Mughal Empire, has been referred to in every study of 
the reigns of Shah Jahan and Aurangzeb, but this is probably the first 
monograph devoted solely to his career. 

The author has had the advantage of the guidance and library of 
Sir Jadunath Sarkar, the greatest authority on the period. Bringing 
unpublished manuscript material to hear on his subject, he has 
produced a work which, in its thoroughness and scholarship, may take 
its place beside the works of his master. Incidentally, Dr. Sarkar 
throws much new light on the events of the period, notably on the 
expansion of the sultanate of Golkunda in the Kamatak, and on the 
politics of the early years of Aurangzeb ’s reign. Many new details are 
added to the military history of the time, and Mu: Jumla’s relations 
with the European traders are elucidated. As Sir Jadunath Sarkar 
T>ia nrAHATit ant.liftr Tifl.a liRfid the microsoope where I had to 
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OF lEUGAPA iMXDADlirXATHA. 

Bellikotk Bamachaxdra Shahma. Deccan ColIef,e I 
pi». Vi -i- 279. [Sources of huh- Aryan Leximgrnjiy, 
NanabthamaSjaei of Raghava. Edited hr K. Y. Kekh 
hnmuA. Deccan College, Poona, 1954.' pp. viii + 25 
of huh- Aryan Lexkography, 9 .] 

As part of the preliminarj work for the new Sanskrit Thi 
Deccan College is engaged in publishing a series of all the i 
lexica which are to he found in the manuscript collections 
work 1 .S proceeding rapidly, with the eighth and ninth voli 
senes now a^ipearing, and many other volumes are in th 
activj preparation. The next stage will lie the compiling of a 
based on ail the old lexica which will form one of the ma 
the contemplated thesaurus. By this means the critical st 
lexicographical tradition will be placed on a sound basis. In 
of centuries a variety of erroneous forms and ghost words 
to be incorporated, and their detection will be facilitated 
puDhcation and indexing of all these ;<= a „ , 
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(3) PMIosopliy of Granimar, (4) PMiosopliy of some of the selected 
Tantras. Of this the fii'st portion was completed and constitutes the 
present volume. 

The material for the study of Southern Saivism is partly in Sanskrit 
and partly in Tamil. Apart from a few short sections the latter is 
excluded from consideration here, as it was outside the plan of the 
main work to include any material other than the Sanskrit. The texts 
on which the present study is based consist of several sorts. In the 
first place there are the Saiva Igamas, Sanskrit treatises of dubious 
age, winch, though primarily devoted to ritual, contain some sections 
of a philosophical character. There are also some purana works of 
which the most important is the V dyavlya-samhitd of the Siva 
Mahapurana. The Pdsupata-sutra contains a detailed exposition of 
the doctrine of one sect of Saivas but neither it nor its commentary 
can be anything like as old as is claimed here. A useful summary by 
Bhoja (Tattmprakdsa), together with one published and one unpublished 
commentary is examined, though it may be doubted whether this 
author is to be assigned specifiicaliy to the Southern tradition. Finally 
there are twm commentaries on the Brahmasutra (Srikantha and 
Sripati) in which that work is interpreted in the interests of the Saiva 
religion. 

Though the religion is ancient there is no philosophy proper associated 
with Saivism until a late period, and then the older systems are largely 
drawn on. As the author remarks, the fundamental facts of Saivism 
are composed of Vedantic monism and Samkhya, and sometimes the 
Nyaya doctrines have also been utilized."’ The most influential and 
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as are well knoTO from Hemacandra’a TmaMisalukapi 
contributiott to tbe study of Jaina Universalgesc!iicbt« 
the fact that it was written in a.d. 868, and so be 
Hemaeandra may well have been one of the sources u 
also in that it shows a stage in the development wl 
references to many of these Jaina heroes in the cano 
expanded into the detailed accounts found in later wri 
The imjjortanee of the work is not confined to its 
for from the description of the style and graiiiniar, anc 
appended to the brief extracts from the -Milharustri Pr 
is clear that this text is also of great interest to the j 
it includes forms not quoted in Pischel's Grammadk der 
and words or meanings not attested in our dictionari* 
Prakrit await the publication of the full text of the G 
'purisacariyu. 


K. E. Noeman, 


Sejlectioxs from Unpublished Correspo: 

Magistrate axd the Judge op Patna, 
an Introduction by K. K. Datta. pp. 

Superintendent, Gove: 

These documents from the Record Room 
Patna show how various were the duties of the Judi 

ranging from the care < " ‘ 

to the supervision of the locaf lunatic asylum, 
material covering more than half 

formidable problems of selection. Some readers may regret the 
of certain documents. It is, for - ^ - 

a retailed inquiry about satis which wa,s addres.sed to the Magistrate 
in 1818 but not to have his reply. On the other hand, some of the 
documents printed are of a purely formal nature and might well have 
been omitted. But in general this book affords considerable insight 
m 0 the methodical and eonacientiou.s, if somewhat slow and imimagina- 
iTe, ways wMcii Jolm. Company did Ms business. Not entirely 
imaginative, However. WHen the government was telling the 
Magistrate not to interfere with the working of a free market during 
human sympathy suddenly breaks through the 
^ of Zamer~/afre : “ The Vice-President in Council desires 

me 0 a t at it is far from his intention that the Magistrates should 
ars coldly repel the applications of the suffering community. 
Although It is beyond the power of the Government or the public 
authorities to remedy the unfortunate dearth of grain, the Vice President 
ounei IS yet of opinion that attention of the Magistrates may effect 
much to soften the distress and calm the irritation of th^ oeonie. Ev 


DENCE OF THE. ' JuDUE-' 

l7fM)-1857. ' Edited with, 
ii iii + 422. Patna : 
srnment Printing, Bihar, 1954. Rs. 5. 

of ' the District ■ 'Judge : bf ' 
. r..Jge and Magistrate— 
of visiting notabilities hke the Raja of Tanjore 

— .a. Such a wealth of 
century must have'' presented' 
omis'sion' 

example, disappointing to be given 
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manifestiEg a sjnipatliy in their sufferings, by a humane, patient and 
indulgent hearing of their complaints, by encouraging them to look 
forward to the approaching harvest, their confidence may be won and 
they may be persuaded to bear with resignation the inevitable 
calamities under which they labour.’’. 

K. A. Ballhatchet. 


KePORT ON THE EXCAVATIONS AT NaSIE AND JoRWE (1950--51)- By 
H. D. Sankalia and S. B. Deo, Poona, 1955. pp. xx + 178, 
36,^' plates, 10 maps and plans, 55 figures. 

This is the report on excavations carried out at two sites in 
Maharashtra, on the outskirts of Nasik, and at Jorwe, some fifty miles 
south-east. The work seems to have been carefully done and the 
illustrations are quite adequate. The text, however, sometimes lacks 
clarity and concision, and the technological description is at times 
unsatisfactory. 

The site at Nasik was unusually fruitful and produced evidence of 
five periods of occupation. Period I was chalcolithic with clear 
affinities to the neolithic of the N. Karnataka region. Period IIA 
marked the beginning of Early Historic settlement and was signalized 
by the appearance of Northern Black Polished ” ware and Eed-and- 
black Burnished Megalithic ”) ware. IIB yielded two cast copper 
coins and two sherds of pottery said to resemble the ‘‘ Andhra ” 
painted ware of Chandravalli, etc. The third period produced sherds 
of red polished ” and rouietted ” wares and is equated with a time 
of Roman contact, whilst period lY is said to cover the early Muslim- 
Mughai-Maratha times. The hiatus and the compression of the last 
period into so thin a deposit are not satisfactorily explained. 

The excavators propose the following dates for the crucial period II ; 
c. 400-200 B.c. for IIA and c. 200 b.c.-a.b. 50 for IIB. In considering 
these dates several points are noteworthy. IIA produced a pair of iron 
caltrops, otherwise known in India only at Sisupalgarh where they are 
dated some five centuries later. It also produced legged grinding stools 
with one projecting end. These stools seem to have had a fairly short- 
lived popularity in India and to have spread widely. Their earliest 
reported occurrence at Taxila is in Sirkap II where all three examples 
were of Mathura sandstone. Another interesting example is depicted 
on the east gateway of the great stupa at Sanchi, Also from IIA is 
the copper object No, 481 which appears to have been unsatisfactorily 
identified. It is perhaps one of an interesting group of unguent v^sels 
known at several other sites. The nearest parallels for this specimen 
are at Taxila (Bhir mound II). The occurrence of these objects in 
period IIA is perplexing as all would have been happier in IIB or 



icl evidence of only one, cliaicoHthic, culture-neri 
:ory is closely linked irith that of Nasik. PartS 
It rectangular ases winch are described as “ bron/f 
alysed and foimd to contain 98-4 per cent of con 
er cent of tin. It is admitted that the tin cont 
i intentional addition, and in view of this it woi 
r to describe the axes as copper. 

F. R. ,.Alechix 


isy JfKiTZ Kerjj. r 

Frits Kern, who, during his long profe.ssors]iip at Bonn wrote on 
many aspects of history and the philosophy of history, left, when he 
Aed in WoO this work, the result of many years of thoJ ^ht a^d study 

f nianuscnpt was aj.parently fully annotated and 
tr 1 ? surmises, it was the author's intention 

Sin aays very little about Asoka, but traces the 

Jvelopment of Indian religious thought down to Asoka’s time, leaving 

SudTef « ^ of incompleteness, or rather of two independent 

studies, that need a third to link them together. 

Professor Kern’s chief interest 

religious, and itis i 

of ASoka’s reforms that he 
inscriptions, which he translates in fall 

throws little new light on r 

dwells on his piety, benevolence, 
rather to emphasize Afoka’s rcllj,; 
authorities, so that a well-known 
generally taken to refer to individuals 
questionably interpreted as aj 
life (p. 46) ; an interpretati_ 
translator of the edicts (n. 66), 
influence of the mystical ideal c. 
one place suggests that A4oka looked 
the future Buddha Maitreya ' ' 
concept of the cahravartin existed i_ 
the reign of iioka himself did much 
It IS very unlikely that the figure of Mlrtreyi 

pantheon of Buddhism, r ' 'I • 

This book gives a rather 


. . . ia ancient India was evidentlj 

with the religious, philo.sophical, and ethical aspects 

is most corieerned. His studj of the 
in tile first part of Ms book, 
tbe political aspects of, li^ka’S' 
and .religions policy 
religiosity 


reign, ."vbnt''' 
Kernvtends: 
even more strongly than most 
passage in tbe First Kalinga Edict, 

^ — !j suilering iinprisonment, is very 
to tbose in tlie bondage of worldly 
ion, anticipated by Prinsep, the first 
I. Professor Kern makes much of the 
of the culcmvariin upon Asoka, and at 

J upon Mmseif as a precursor of 

(pp. 34-5). In fact, it is doubtful if the 

[ in A^oka^s day ; it may well be that 

— A to inspire its development. And 

had appeared in the 

at the time. 

one-sided view of Ai^oka, and though of 
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value, it is by no means adequate as a complete stndy of the great 
emperor’s life and reign. It does not live up to its title, for it is only 
A^oka the BlissioMir who receives adequate treatment. A really 
satisfactory monograph on *A^oka the Kaiser has yet to he written. 

A. L. Basham, 


The Cultural Heritage of Paivistak. -' Edited by S. M. Ikeam 
and Percival Sfear. Oxford University Press. London ; 
Cumberlege, 1956. pp. vii + 20I-. 

A great void opens where books on the cultuml heritage of Pakistanis 
ought to exist ; it is therefore a pleasant task to welcome this collection 
of essays, prepared under the fogis of the Department of Advertising, 
Films, and Publications of the Government of Pakistan. The work is 
presumably intended for the general reader and doubtless its editors 
would not claim that it is more than an aperitif. It does not altogether 
escape the tendency of first attempts at cultural history to be catalogues 
of names separated by eulogies. 

Mr. Ikram reasonably claims that Pakistan is ... in its very 
nature an heir to all the cultural traditions and achievements of 
MusHms of the Indo-Pakistan sub-continent ’’ and that the cultural 
heritage of Pakistan cannot, therefore, be limited to what flowered 
within its geographical boundaries, and has to contain within its scope 
all that was noble and beautiful in Muslim India’’. Essays are 
included on architecture, archaeology, music, painting, Muslim calli- 
graphy, the Persian literary heritage, Urdu literature, the regional 
literatures, the spiritual heritage, and modern intellectual developments 
among Muslims. The last essay does not quite succeed iu clarifying 
the precise relations bet’ween Sir Muhammad Iqbal’s thought and the . 
intellectual climate of Pakistan to-day. 

Surely it is cultural chauvinism to include the Indus Valley civilization 
in the cultural heritage of Pakistan. This is to reduce cultural history 
to collecting any dead wood found lying around in one’s back yard. 
Until it can be show-n precisely how the Indus Valley civilization has 
contributed to the specific forms of Muslim culture in South Asia ”, 
not all Sir Mortimer Wheeler’s great authority will convince that there 
have been Five Thousand Years of Pakistan ^ ^ 

Full justice is not done to the Muslim heritage of historical writing, 
both in Persian and in English and Urdu since Sir Saijid Ahmad’s ,d^y. 

The essay devoted to Pakistan’s spiritual heritage is regrettably brief. 

It tends to minimize the significance of the ulama ^ guardians of 
Muslim religious purity and its hints at the . 

uliah are more tantalizing than infoimatiTe. , 

There is no bibliography and the footnote references would ave 
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been more valuable bad they always included the nlaee arirf * < 
publication of citations. ^ 

P- Hardy, 

ViLDAOE India ; Studies in the Little Com mitnity Edited h 
fas?"' ^"*“^'«sity of Chicago Press! 

Before the war few professional social anthropologists studied Ii,di» 
and all of them—both Indian and European-worked among aboriginal 
peoples. Since tlie war tliere Lave been greater opportunities for field- 
work in India, and interest now is directed rather towards the non- 
aborigiual population. The reasons for this are complex, and partly 
derive froni the new government and its welfare actiirities. The new 
interest springs also from a change in the methods of contemporary 
sociaUnthropologj'. The attraction of the tribes lay in their theoretical 
simplicity : they were— or so one could assume—worids in themselves 
uncomplicated, comprehensible, and offering problems which did not 
lead the investigator into the difficulties of civilization ”, whether 
this was the Hindu civilization or the Western civilization of the 
administrator and the world economy. Those who contributed to 
Vdlage India have chosen to face just this problem : the relation of 
the small commumty to the “ great communitv ”, and the degree to 
which an understanding of one contributes to our 'knowledge of the other. 

^ Village ^ hulia contains eight essays by clifferc^nt authors and an 
introduction by Profes.sor Robert Redfield, whose book The Little 
Community (Clucago, 1955) offered a theoretical outline to the problem. 

Professor Srinivas discusses a village in Mysore, and describes the 
factors which make for cohesion and integration. There is a striking 
contrast between this essay and the one following, in which Dr. Gough 
demonstrates that national policies and the wider economy are breaking 
down the ^authority of Brahmin landlord.s in a village in Tanjore. 
Professor Srinivas discusses the village as if it were isolated. Dr. Gough, 
implicitly,^ says that it can be isolated for study. Much the same 
approach is made by Dr. Beals, in his account of urban influence in 
a village near Bangalore, and by Dr. Cohn who describes the conflict 
between Untouchables and the high castes in a village in Uttar Pradesh, 
ihe focus IS on the village. Some events in the village can only be 
mderstood when the village is seen as part of a larger social system. 
Rut, so far, there is no attempt to discuss explicitly the wmy in which 
vilffige studies help us to understand this larger system. 

Dr. Lewis, in contrasting peasant culture in Mexico with that in 
e istriet, studies not so much the village as the rural community 
M a whole, and the relation of this community to the State. Dr. 

aniott s essay (about a village in Uttar Pradesh) is a lucid exposition 
0 e mutual effect of village and State upon one another, and of the 
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relation of village Hinduism to classical Hinduism. These two essays 
(particularly the latter, wMch deserves a review in itself) come nearest 
to showing how village studies can also be studies in a larger social 
system. 

There is an interesting analysis by Mrs. Steed of the personality of 
a Eajput landlord, reacting to '' landlord abolition ”, In the final 
essay, Professor Mandelbaum describes the world-view of the Kota, 
a Niigiri tribe, and suggests that an understanding of the larger society 
may be got through this concept of world-outlook 

The importance of this book does not lie only in its discussion of 
anthropological method. Taken together the essays give an extensive 
and detailed picture of what is going on in India to-day : economic 
change, breakdown and conflict in the caste system, the emergence of 
class, the spread of Hindu culture downwards through the caste system, 
and so forth. The book, therefore, will interest not only anthropologists 
but also those who know and have known India and Indian villages. 

The production of the book is perfect. It has a full index. The only 
small fault is that the photograph facing page 44 seems to have nothing 
to do with the text. 

F. G. Bailey. 


Ghana^yama’s Anandasxjndari (A Saltaka, or Drama in Prakrit). 
With Sanskrit Commentary of Bhattanatha. Critically ed. for the 
first time with various Readings, Introduction, Notes, etc., by 
Professor A. N. Upadhye, M.A., D.Litt. Motilal Banarasidass. 
Banaras, 1955. pp. 22 -f 104. Rs. 5/-. 

This text is another of the later Southern Prakrit texts, which 
Professor Upadhye has introduced to Indianists. They are conventional 
both in form and matter, but contain original features not found in 
the standard models. The Kamsavaho of Rama Panivada, for instance, 
makes free use of the peculiar Dra vidian head-rhyme [frdsa). The 
present text is noteworthy for the numerous Marathicisms, which 
include Kannada words now not to be found in Marathi. 

The author Ghanasyama, as Professor Upadhye tells us, in a well- 
documented introduction, was born in a.d. 1700 and in 1729 became 
a minister of Tukkoji in Tanjore. His output was large a-s he wrote 
in Sanskrit, Prakrit, and in vernacular. His Prakrit is the Sauraseni- 
Maharastri idiom as found in “ uncorrected ’’ manuscripts of the 
Karpur amafi j arL 

The play is a sattaha^ the etymology of which is shrouded in mystery. 
Professor Upadhye has discussed the question in the Introduction to 
his Camdaleha, A sattaka is a Prakrit play, consisting of four 
javaniantara (curtain-intervals), which Keith {SamhrU Drama, p. 350) 
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takes to mean a form of dance. Glianasyama in tMs play asserts tli'at 
a garhha-nufaka is essential to a saUaka, but lie does not identify it ^tli 
javaniantara. The origin and meaning of the fjarbha-fimaka which is 
obviously connected with the Gujarati garabo {stc), are not discussed 
by the author. The plot of the Anaiidasundari is basically that of the 
Karpuramanjari, but the treatment is original 

Professor Upadhye has used two manuscripts, a good short version 
and an inferior long version, both undated. 'lie did not see the 1 0 
Manuscript, ^which, however, he mentions. This is wwitten in Grantha 
and dated livara in the Jovian Cycle (a.b. 1757), thirty-five years after 
the date of composition. It contains all the passages,'' which Professor 
Upadhye has reproduced writh corrections from Ids longer version T. 
It says much for the editor\s scholarship tiiat tli.e differences between 
his version and the I.O. text are rarely important. 

Bliattanatha's Sanskrit commentary, which follows the text with page 
references, is something more than a cliaya and is very useful There 
are ten pages of notes, all too brief. 

Alfred Master. 


A History of South India from Prehistoric Times to the Pall 
OF VlJAYANAGAR. Bj K. A. NiLAKAXTA SaSTRI. pp. xxi + 475 
4- (index) 8, 29 plates. Oxford University Press (London : Geoffrey 
Cumberlege), 1955. Price 21;?. 

The Colas. By K. A. Nilakanta Sastrl pp. xvi + 769 + (index) 41, 
37 plates. University of Madras, 1955. * Price Ks. 15. 

The doyen of Indian historians gives us here a much-needed revised 
version of his celebrated Colas and, in the Ilistorg, an important pioneer 
attempt at a comprehensive study of the much-neglected South 
While the latter is more praiseworthy for its novelty and will meet 
a wider demand, the former remains technically the more successful. 

The Eisiory utilizes even unpublished researches and is a very 
impressive achievement. With the aid of specialist assistance the author 
produces excellent passages on pre-history and on Tamil and Telugu 
literature, superior to those on geography and Sanskrit literature. No 
thesis is maintained, the tone is even and objective, saving occasional 
(? unconscious) sarcasms at the expense of non-Hindus ; yet the book 
will certainly interest students of tw^entieth-century Indian historio- 
graphy. The huge task of digesting the vast yet skeletal remains of 
dynastic histones has been achieved writh marvellous compression, and 
though many improvements will be made in detail such a panoramic 
view cannot be attempted again except by a giant. The lack of 
documentation will impede neither the general reader nor the budding 



specialist, whose researches will be encouraged and iliuinmated. hven 
eating monographs acquire a new raeaning. Reprodnetion of the 
Tanjore frescoes is particularly welcome since the originals are not 

shown to tourists. 

The effort has been at some cost. The assuinec! k>mo|ieneifcy of the 
South never existed (ef. the position of queem in the various euiirte} : 
the picture can never be one intelligible whole. Facts are crammed; 
conjecture and knowledge arc fonfoiinckd ; serupulcms accuracy is 
placed second ; erroneous as well as niisleacling statements occur aad 
even an occasional self-eontraflietion ; some obscurities are not 
explained ; the index is inadequate ; iliacritieal marks are approxima- 
tions and the list of ermki is not cxlmustive. In anticipation of a second 
edition attention must be drawn to some details. Kampili*deva (p. 220) 
and Dvarasaniudra are wrong fi>rnis ; Wassaf and the doctrines of the 
Ajivikas deserve mention ; auiiii the scandalous paucity of published 
Kannada classics the published LoMpakura might be mentioned ; the 
King can own and yet be the smmi of the soil (p. 157) ; 

‘‘Magadai ’’ (p, 206} = the "Buna ; the Five Pand^yas '' (p. 207) m 
a conventional title ; gCmiunda (p. 158) = gfwun4<^ (p- 319), hereditary 
headman. The Caliikva (Imrapdlahi is now in the Tanjore xuuseum. 
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century, and even of the genealogical tree, will be written~>*-but a better 
book on the dynasty will not appear in this century. 

. ■ . J. D. M. Dbebett. 

Grammar of Pashto. By Herbert Fexze. pp. vi + 169, American 
Council of Learned Societies, Washington, 1),C., 1955. |2. 

Almost thirty years have passed since Morgenstieme pointed out the 
need for descriptions of Pashto dialects with a single form of speech 
as a basis. The first of these, this “ descriptive study of the dialect 
of Kandahar is all the more welcome for its late appearance. The 
writer combines his description of the one dialect with appropriate 
references to other t}"pes of Pashto and to indigenous grammatical 
works, 

The phonetic description and the notes on stress and pitch are 
excellent. The detailed treatment of the irregularities of substantive 
forms is particularly useful. The writer’s preoccupation with descriptive 
technique, however, leads to some needless complications, e.g. § 82.2a 
saying that c%, cie (dal, da) is ’’ ha%'e past endings It would 
have made for clarity to discuss the modal particle ba in conjunction 
with the category of aspect in such a way as to show the Ml possible 
range of tense forms (cf. Morgenstierne, NTS., 12, p. 107). 

Pashto has probably suffered more than any other Iranian language 
from the transcriptions of different wTiters. That a linguist should now 
choose to give us, e.g. dzimotreezza for Jorezjga is unfortunate. One is 
reminded of Elphiastone’s century-old ivooroodzMe for Perhaps 
the preference for this transcription has led the writer, §§ 22, 23, to 
produce only negative arguments against the monophoneniic status of 
c, c, j, andj. The only comparable cluster is fB and this behaves very 
differently to the dental group. Unlike is, etc., it can appear divided 
between two syllables, e.g. ap-sos, and can undergo metathesis, e.g. 
psarlai, s-parlaL More cogently, there are no final clusters of three 
consonants in Pashto. The two-consonant clusters which occur finally, 
such as -rl, -M, -ml, point the obvious parallelism with -rj, -nj, -nj. 
This matter of transcription mars a book otherwise most valuable for 
learner and linguist alike. 

D, N. Mackenzie, 


Le Yoga, iMMORTALiri et LiBEBTi. By Mircea finiABE. pp. 427. 

Payot, Paris, 1954. 

This compendious volume treats of Indian Yoga both in its traditional 
and popular forms. It is fully documented with appendices, notes, and 
bibliographies and M. filiade is undoubtedly conversant with all 
published material remotely relevant to his subject. With such an 
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invaluable work of reference no one interested in any aspect of Indian 
religion can dispense. Altliough most of tkls relevant material is 
relegated to appendices, perhaps rather too much intrudes into the 
main text, to the consequent bewilderment of the reader, who may not 
always grasp the intended association of ideas. This occurs especially 
in the last three chapters, which are concerned more closely with 
'' popular forms of yoga. In seeking their origin, M. Shade is some- 
times led into very deep jungles. He portrays all too well the extra- 
ordinary complexity of religious practice in India, but in view of his 
intention (expressed in the preface) of assisting w-esterners towards a 
deeper understanding of the Indian solution of the common problem 
of oar existence, it would hare been better to have kept to a straight- 
forward thesis. 

The first five chapters on the traditional forms of yoga are well 
co-ordinated with penetrating observations and valuable interpreta- 
tions. Thus the author draws attention to the connection between the 
paradoxical theory of Sainkhya philosophy on the relation of soul and 
matter and the psychological fact that the yogin is both “ bound and 
“ released ’’ by his experiences (p. 53). On the technique of breath- 
control (p. 67 ff-), the states of conscience ” proper to sleep, the 
significance of posture of meditation (p. 79), he writes clearly and 
succinctly. Even so there intrudes a section on similar practices outside 
India (pp. 71-8), w^hich might have been given more concisely in a 
footnote. One may mention with approbation a discussion of 

miraculous pow’^ers ” (p. 97 ff.), that notes the popular confusion 
between a perfected yogin and a magician (pp. 100, 293, 294, and 337). 

In the last three chapters we simply have a resume of a great deal of 
information about tantric practice, alchemy and aboriginal beliefs, 
and the connection with yoga is not always obvious. Thus all the 
material in the chapter Le Yoga et le Tantrisme ’’ is relevant, but 
the author fails to show how it was co-ordinated as a form of internal 
yoga. He observes that the four buddha-bodies {nirmana-Mya, etc.) 
are equated with the four cahra, which are envisaged within the body of 
the meditating yogin, but no conclusion is drawn. Nor is it finally 
made clear that the “ conjunction of opposites par excellence occurs 
also within the yogin. So, too, in the chapter on Aboriginal India 
it is not explained that the pltha (places of pilgrimage) are forced 
into equation with thirty-two veins within the yogin's body. In short 
much material is admitted that is only of interest to the main thesis 
if shown to serve the practice of yoga in one form or another. M. Eliade’s 
very real knowledge of rites and myths intrudes rather too much. There 
is no immediate connection between the Indian rope-trick and the 
Tibetan practice of gcod (pp. 319-322). Also is it true that the ascension 
into heaven by means of a ladder or a rope is a common motif in Tibet ? 
(p. 326). The descent of the rope and the ladder certainly belong to 
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the early Tibetan notion of divine kingship, But this introduces rather 
different ideas. Is it true that one of the intentions of the Tibetan 
monastic dances {cham) is to familiarize spectators with the fearful 
apparitions that appe-ar to the dead (tor-do)? (p. 322). The Tnalri 
divinities of the ktr-ilo are the five buddhas (pauoaiathagafM) in their 
gentle^ and fierce forms, and these never demean themselves even 
by religious dancing. Xor is it surprising (p. 358) that the experiences 
described in the Tibetan Booh of the Dmd (Bar-do thds-sgrol) correspond 
with the praetice.s of tantric meditation, for all the divinities listed in 
that work are tantric Buddhist and of Inrliaii origin. 

I hope 31. iSliade will not take my strictures amiss, for this book is of 
great value and it errs only in attempting to embrace too much. 

D. L. Snellgeove. 


Studies in Urdu Literature. By Fazl 3La.hmud Asiri (Visvabharat- 
Studies, 19). pp. iii -f 146 -i- vii. Santiniketan, 1954. 

The contents of this book are not wliat the title leads one to expect. 
In fact there are only three studies in Urdu literature, occupying in all 
about half the book. The first, purporting to be a survey of Urdu 
literatoe as a whole, contains many false and misleading statements ; 
the tWrd is an extensive summary of Iqbal’s Jared Nama‘, neither 
contains anjAhing which has not been treated much Letter in other 
available English works. The second, on Ghalib, is a somewhat fuller 
treatment than any now available in English, but is unfortunately 
quite superficial, and the English rouderiugs of his poems cannot fail 
to give a very poor impression of one who is in fact a very great poet. 
The second half of the book is undoubtedly moi'e valuable than the first ; 
it comprises three e&says on Shah Wali Ullah, the religious reformer. 
The first argues the authenticity of a disputed work, the third gives an 
interesting though brief account of his political views, and the second 
is a translation (rather faulty in parts) of an essay by Shah Wali Ullah 
himself on a controversial point of philosophy. 

Ralph Russell. 


Buddhi.sm 

The Sardulakarnavadana. Edited by Sujitkumar Mukho- 
padhyaya. pp. xvi + 243. Santiniketan, 1954. Rs. 10. 

The Sardulakan^vaddna is interesting as one of the more important 
Buddhist texts dealing with criticism of the caste system. The story 
of a candaZa girl’s attempt to make inanda her husband with the help 
of her mother s magical powers, the defeating of this design by the 
Buddha, and her ultimate entry into the order leads to a former-birth 
story in which Trito.nku, chief of an outcast tribe approaches the 
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Brahman Puskarasririn vriili a ])roposal that their respective children, 
gardulakarna and Prakrti, should be married. The indignant protesta- 
tions vith which the Brahman meets this proposal are answered by 
a series of arguments aimed at the |)riiicipal of caste, and this is followed 
by Trisahku displaying his knowledge of the Veda and its schools and 
similar matters usually considered the exclusive sphere of the Brahmans. 
In the end Puskarasarin is persuaded by these arguments and consents 
to the union. 

Such was the original ncmhlna and to this extent it was published in 
the original edition of the Dirffmiddna by Cowbell and Neill. But the 
manuscripts contain a great deal more, since Trisanku's display of 
knowledge provided a pretext for adding on a mass of additional and 
irrelevant material treating first of astronomy, then of astrology, and 
finally of all kinds of cIi\'ination, palmistry, etc. A considerable part of 
this extra material apipears also in the Tibetan and Chinese versions, 
and so is fairly old, but the later chapters of it appear only in the 
Sanskrit manuscripts, an indication that they ’were only added at a later 
date. 

The omission of this part of the work from the Divyamdana edition 
was due to the unsatisfactory nature of the manuscript material. With 
the help of the Chinese and Tibetan versions the present editor has now 
been able to make good this omission and the text is presented in its 
complete form. The result is a very creditable performance, since the 
text is full of difficulties and problems. It is not only a question of 
textual corruption, since the text abounds in obscure words and phrases 
which make it wmrthy of attention by the lexicographers. It is clear 
that the difficulties which face the modern editor were felt by the 
ancient translators, since difficult words and sentences are frequently 
omitted in these translations. As far as is possible the editor has 
overcome the difficulties and provided a text as satisfactory as can be 
expected under the circumstances. The proposed second volume which 
will contain an exhaustive study and discussion of the text will be very 
welcome. 

T. Burrow. 


Les Vies Anterieures bu Boubdha. By Alebeb Foucheb. 
pp. viii -f 370. Presses Universitaires de France, Paris, 1955. 
1,200 fr. 

A great authority on early Indian art has here retold the Jataka 
stories with such charm, sympathy, and humour that the reader can 
hardly believe the words appended to the author s name, which 
conclude the brief and graceful preface to the book Anno aetatis 
sme, 87. 

After a well- written and informative introduotion the author tells all 
the more interesting and important Jataka stories^ arranging them in 
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a <|imsi-evolutioiiaiy orders Ijeginiiiiig with tliose fables of which the 
characters are all aixiiiials^ thence passing to those which bring animals 
into relation with human beings, and ending with those stories in which 
the Eodhisattva appears as a man. The whole concludes wnth a fable 
by an Indian friend of the author, Suoiaiitra Lokesliwar, extolling the 
virtue of ahlmsfL The stories, are illustrated hy delightful drawings by 
Dr, Jeannine Auboyer, based on ancient Indian models. 

The book is intended for the general reader, but it is the product of 
mature scholarship and a very fitting eoiielusioii to the life-work of 
a groat authority, wiio profoundly loved and respected the art and 
culture he knew so well. A. L. Basham, 


Art and Archaeology 

ScUBFOTEES PROM ^LmAEAVATI m THE BRITISH 3I0SEUM.' By DoUGLAS 
Barrett, pp. x + 76, 48 plates, map. London : ' British Museum, 
1954. 2l6\ 

The wonderful sculptures studied in this volume are tyell known to 
every lover of Indian art and, in the tvords of 31r. Basil Gray in his 
forew’ord, rank wnth the Elgin 3Iarbles and the Assyrian reliefs among 
the great possessions of the 3IuseuDi.'’ Despite their fame and 
importance, this is the hivSt official monograph on them. Forty-eight 
plates of splendid photographs by 3Ir. Jack Skeel do full justice to these 
lovely reliefs, and carefully arranged lighting has brought out their true 
depth and richness. 

But the work is much more than a mere illustrated catalogue, and the 
sixty pages of introductory matter by ilr. Barrett form a major 
contribution to the history of Indian architecture and art The author 
had the advantage of a special visit to India in i951“'52, in the course 
of which he made a thorough study of the site of the Stupa and of the 
remains in hladras 3fiisemn, as well as of kindred sites and sculptures. 
Hence he shows a thorough mastery of his subject, about which he 
wTites with evident affection. 

Mr. Barrett’s first chapter, on the early history of the Deccan, is 
a clear and scholarly outline of the obscure history of the Satavahana 
Empire, taking into full account all the evidence, both literary and 
archeological. In it he makes a very strong case for what he calls the 
'' short chronology dating the rise of the dynasty in the first century 
B.C., as against the long chronology ”, which prefers a date at least 
a century earlier, and which is still supported by several eminent Indian 
scholars. This chapter is followed by one entitled “ The Discovery of 
the Amaravati Stupa ”, which tells the history of the sculptures during 
the last century, until, after many peregrinations and much unpardon- 
able neglect, they found an honoured place in the British Museum. 
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Tlie chapter on tlie form of the Btfipa attempts a reconstruction of 
the original monument, which has long since disappeared. Here Mr. 
Barrett gives weighty argumcnis against the reconstruction proposed 
by the late Percy Brown, who, relying on the representations of the 
Stupa on the sculptured slabs wliich once surrounded it, suggested that 
its dome was set on a Iiigh drum. Mr. Barrett shows that the drum was 
actually much lower, and that the Stupa, despite its great size, was 
actually somewhat less tall and imposing than Brown believed. 

In his chaiher on the chronology of the sculpture Mr. Barrett argues 
ill favour of a comparatively Into date even for the early phase of 
Amaravatl art, 'wliieli, he maintains, presupposes the art of Siinchi. He 
would place all three ])hases of Ainaravati sculpture within the dates 
A.B. 125 and 240. The late date given for the commencement of the 
school is largely based on tlio fact that we have no sound evidence of 
Satavahana rule in the region of Anclhradcsa before the reign of 
Pulumavi, in the second quarter of the second century a.d, ; Mr. 
Barrett believes that the carvings could not have been made under the 
patronage of the unknown petty kings who preceded Pulumavi in 
Andhradesa. The argument is a strong one, but not absolutely 
conclusive, though, with the aid of several further indications, Mr. 
Barrett makes a very good case for his theory. His work concludes 
with an appendix on the Buddha image at Amaravati, which appeared 
during the middle phase of the school, and with a full catalogue of all 
pieces of Amaravati sculpture in the Museum. 

A. L. Basham. 


The Eaely Wooden Temples op Chamba. By Hermann Goetz. 
Memoirs of the Kem Institute, I. pp. xiii, 16 plates, 12 text- 
illustrations, and 1 map. Leiden, E. J. Brill, 1955. 

This monograph, the first in an intended series on various subjects 
related to the archaeology and art of India, is dedicated to the three 
earliest temples in Chamba in the Panjab Himalaya. They are : the 
Lakshana Devi temple at Brahmor ; the Sakti Devi temple at Chatrarhi, 
and the Markula Devi temple in Chamba-Lahul, all three dedicated to 
the Goddess under various names. None of the shrines has survived in 
its original condition, yet they are remarkable in having preserved much , 
of their rich and elaborate wood carvings, and the first sanctuaries still f 
contain fine brass statues of the Deity. These, as well as two other 
images found in the same area, bear inscriptions giving the name of the 
artist and of his patron, the Maharaja Meruvarman, and belong, 
according to palseographical evidence, to about A.D. 700. The im- 
portance of this group of monuments was stressed, by Professor X Ph. 

Vogel after he had explored the sites in 1902'^,. and it, was on his 
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iiisti^utiun tiiat l)f. (loctK imdertook the tank of their jmWinov 
of file unraf.,.lling of tlu-ir eoniplicaterl history. Accordiicr tl Dr Goefa 
Jeruvarmun was the founder of Brahtnor. the last capital 'of the 
Hraliniapura kingdom, which covere,! mom of the J>aaiab 

A.i) a.s a barharmn frontier .state hy the (.iurjara ", hordes of 
tmdehnuide hurbarian trita-s, whose euitund Traditions were in part 
tienved Imin Central .Vs, a. perhap.s with some ehmient.s traceable to 
pre n.monc Biirope, and who were uradiially integrated into Hindu 
m-duanon. n the tenth century, thi.s state laul developed into th^ 

Ciuimoa angdom a pure Itojpnt vas.a! .state uf the mightv Pratihara 
empire of Hanau]. ' 

_ Ihe iiiomiineut.s under di.seiission are comjtle.v in stvle. They have 
m the man, to byegarded as offshoot.s of laie ('iui.ta art, with Pallava 
Chalukya, even Gaiidhara elements, and they are. moi’eover, connected 
■With tlie popular jiractice of the region, which mav be traced back to 

pre-hiatonc time.s. Later addition.^ show infiuciices from Kashmir and 

from Tibet. 

Thi.s book does not make easy reading. Since no rtdiabie literary 
sources were ar the uutlior'.s tli.sj.o.sal man}- of hi.s .statements are bound 
to be conjectural, and it i.s difficult to follow him into the maze of his 
inductions. Also, one would have been j, leased to see some details of 
the temples reproduced on a larger scale. The book, however, will be 
patefully received as illustrating an almost unknown and most 
interesting pluise of Indian art and architecture, and as an ingenious 
reconstruction of the events forming its historical background. ' 

E.MMY WeLIERZ. 


La Staxuaire Pheaxgkoriexxe. By Pierre Dupont, pp. 240 + 46 
plates. Ascona ; Edition.? Artihus Asiae, 1955. 

This s^ptuous and richly illustrated volume brings to fruition many 
years of brilliant research on early Khmer sculpture. It will be, a worthy 
memon^ to Pierre Dupont, whose recent untimely death when on a 
T isit to Bangkok is a severe loss to South-East Asian studies. Assuming 
that the earlier art of Fu-nan {reign of Kaunc]inya-.Jayavarman, ea. 
A.D. o } IS known only from literary soiirceSj the author goes on 
to show that on the other hand the sixth-century art of Fu-nan is 
represented by the splendid Visnu Images from Phnom Da. This he 
does partly ^ the basis of investigations carried out at Angkor-Borei 
and 1 hnom Da, and partly through interpreting the evidence of a late 
Mcriptiom He then shows that from these more nearly Indian (Gupta 
pos upta) statues of Phnom Da, the Sambor and other pre- 
ngkonan styles were developed in the seventh and eighth centuries, 
on j oes e make some changes in the accepted chronology, but 
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ie analyses icoiiograpliy, sculptural teclmique, dress, coiffure, etc., of 
eacli style vitli the diligence and aeinnen that one lias come to 
associate with the work of French art historians of this region. The 
relatively few Buddha images are considered, ■ and there are valuable 
chapters on the historical background. 

It is a little disappointing to find that the problem of the statues 
from Si Thep (Sri Deva), Siam, is only incidentaliy mentioned. But 
what little the author does say on the subject constitutes a significant 
withdrawal from his former position. Writing in 1936 {RAA., x, p. 105) 
he had bluntly stated that these statues sculptees en ronde-bosse 
complete” were related to Khmer statues of the eighth to ninth 
centuries. In 1941 (BEFEO., xli, p. 233) he so far relaxed this opinion 
as to say that the Si Thep sculptures %vere “ encore mal situe chrono- 
logiquement Xow (p. 67) he admits that tteir iconographie et 
i’habillemeiit offrent des connexions perceptibles avec le style B du 
Phnom Da [late sixth century], quoique les visages et les proportions 
des corps restent asse^: . differentes 

It is also notew'orthy (p. 128) that the long-robed Visnu of Takuapa 
is dated as early as the sixth century A.n., and related to Indian 
prototypes not requiring arch supports in the manner of the pre- 
Angkorian images. In a previous article dealing with the long-robed 
class of Yisniis in general {BEFEO., xii), he had attributed their origin 
fco Pallava infiuences, and it does not seem an improvement to substitute 
aow a Dvaravatl origin ”, since this can scarcely give any guide to 
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I1ic Aiiiihwarv Meeting was held on lOtli Hay, 1956, with the 
President (Sir Kieharcl Mlnstedt) in the chair. 

The following Keport of Coiincil, 1955-56, w^as laid before it 
and passed:— 

His Majesty King Gustav TI of Sweden and Their Excellencies 
tJie Ambassadors of Burma and Israel were elected Foreign Extra- 
ordinary Fellows. 

The Societv regretted the loss tlirougli death of the following 

* — _ O' ■■ 

Members ; Colonel I'l Boyd~Mon’i>on, ’Professors H. Webster and 
Dewan Bahadur Radha Krishna Jalam 
Seven 3fembers resigned : Sir "William Tarn, Professors J. R. 
Plrth and J. Gamtang, Dr. L. Saniniv, and Messrs. J. S. Hewitt, 

J. Kelias, and H. Kevorkiain 

Forty-four ne^v ^Members were elected : Professors N. N. 
Aeliartwa, Mather Ali Khan, R. A. Stein, and Z. N. Zeine, Drs. 
Badre-Alisan, A. Bougcrolie, F, Pocoek, and H. eJ. Taylor ; Rev. E. 
Langton ; Messrs. F. A. Ala, P. K. Aiiklesaria, Mhd. Arif AH Ansari, 
Mhd. Aslam, J. W. B. Bentley, 0. P. X. Berkelbach van derSprenkel, 
0, E. Ciiibb, B. Dliingi‘a, IL F. Diictovorth, Moiistaplia Emir Ghaleb, 
Y. D. Giinclevia, S. B. Gurewicz, Y. M. Khan, A. M, McCIeaiy, 
6. Makdisi, Mhd. Yunus Claris, X. Mirza, E. C. Xaylor, P. J. Parr, 
M. P. Phillips, a H. B. Reynolds, D. P. Siuglial, C, Skinner, J. K. 
Stedman, M. Sullivan, S. L. Tikhvinsky, A. L. Trambie, V. T. Vatuk, 
and B. S. Whaley; Mesdames J. 51. Jacob, H. A. Strong, and 

K. P, K. Whitaker and the Misses U, Goel, S. Guiiewardene, and 
K. S. Vatrak 

Grants. — The Society gratefully acknowledged the folIo\Ying grants 
for the financial year ending 31st December, 1955 : £250 from the 
British Academy, £200 from the Government of India, £46 from 
the Government of Malaya, £28 from the Government of Singapore, 
and £5 from the Government of Hong Kong. 

The Society was also indebted to the British xlcademy for the first 
grant of £400, payable from, the Nuffield Trust for the enlargement 
of its Journal. 

Lectures . — ^Dr. D. L. Snellgrove lectured on '' Newari Culture 
in the Nepal Yalley ’k Dr. C. J. F. Dowsett on '' Travels in the 
Armenian Diaspora*', Professor A. S. Tritton on ''A Muslim 
Pilgrimage in 1662 Mr, 0* P. N. Berkelbach van der Sprenkel 
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on ''A statistical approach to Chinese History”, Professor 0. von 
Fiirer-Haimendorf on ''Inter-caste relations in Nepal”, Professor 
Z. N. Zeine on " Bahahillah, his Life and Teaching”, Dr. F. E. 
Allchin on " Early Archaeologists in India ”, and Dr. P. M. Holt on 
''The Sudanese State under the Khalifa 'Abdallahi”. 

Gifts, — The Society was indebted to E. D. Ross, Esq., for a bust 
of Sir Denison Ross by Lionel Leslie, to Mrs. Irene Chambers for a 
catalogue of Sir William Jones’s Library, to Mrs. N. M. Cory for 
journals of the North China Branch, and to Sir Richard Winstedt 
for a Sarawak bronze gong. 

Publicatims. — ^Professor L, A. Mayer generously defrayed the 
cost of reprinting his Bibliography of Moslem 'Numismatics. 

Universities' Prize Essay. — The alternative subjects were " The 
Muslim Legacy in Sicily and Southern Italy”, "The significance 
of the first European travellers to the Mongols”, or any subject 
chosen by the candidate and approved by the Council. The prize 
was awarded to Mr. G. R. G. Hambly for an essay on "The 
significance of the first European travellers to the Mongols ”. 

Triennial Gold Medal, — This was awarded to Professor W. 
Perceval Yetts, C.B.E., D.Lit., M.R.C.S., for his contributions to the 
study of Chinese art and archaeology. 

Honours, — ^Dr. A. Waley was made a Companion of Honour. 

Editorial Committee, — The following additional members were 
appointed to the Editorial Committee : Professor H. W. Bailey, 
Drs. x4l. L. Basham and 0. R. Gurney, and Mr. H. C. Bowen. 

Miscellaneous, — The School of Oriental and African Studies 
approved the reappointment of Mr. A. Master as the Society’s 
representative on its Governing Board. 

Mr. T, D. Gundevia w^as co-opted to the Council on the nomination 
of the High Commissioner for India. 

Officers and Members of Council, — The Council recommended the 
election of the following : — 

A Vice-President. — ^Professor H. W. Bailey. 

Honorary Officers. — ^Dr. L. D. Barnett (Librarian)^ Mr. C. C. 
Brown {Treasurer)^ and Mr. D. Sinor {Secretary) . 

Members of Cotmc'^7.— Professors E. 6. PuUeyblank and A. S. 
Tritton ; Drs. Mary Boyce and D. M. Lang, and Messrs. H. C. 
Bowen and A. Master. 

A^ditors.—I)T, A. L. Basham and H... G,: Sowiy ^ 
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The Hon. Treasiirer (Mr. 0. C. Brown) pointed out that the two 
salient features in the accounts were the receint of f'-inn -iv j-l 
M eM Tru., fo, .he e,.l«.g.n,e„t of jZ, 1™ 
of any ,te.n to Bates on that part of their premises used solely by 
tlie .Swiety, the result of its successful claim to be exempted as I 
scientific body A general refund of one year’s rates wrongW 
charged reduced the entry for rates on the Flats in their buMhi^ 
f.^^l95o to £18 10... 2d., against what was the proper Tnd nltl 

The item for income tax recovered on covenanted subscriptions 
covered two years, and it would be greatly to the benefit of the 
feociety rf more members would sign covenants that entailed no 
habihty for themselve.s. The cost of repairs and renewals had been 
high A chimney had to be rebuilt, and the bgck of their house was 
painted, as required by their Iea.se. 

In morag the adoption of the Report for 1955, Sir Walter Gurner 
summarized its mam features. He congratulated Dr. Waley on the 
high (tetmction of Companion of Honour recently conferred on 
him. p drew special attention to the importance of the grant 
from the British Academy on behalf of the Xuffield Trust for the 
enlargement of the Society’s Jmirml, on the status and quality of 
which, he said,^ not only the reputation of the Society, but the 
maintenance of its magnificent library so largely depended, through 
the accession of works of scholarship submitted for review. Among 
gi s received during the year he commented on the special interest 
of the catalogue of Sir WiUiam Jone.s’s Library, and on the bronze 
gong from Sarawak presented by Sir Richard Winstedt, which, he 
said, wo^d be accepted as a token of all the work Sir Richard had 
Society for yet another year. He also expressed 
the thanks of members to Mrs. Davi.s, the Secretary, and Miss Fell, 

e Assistant Librarian, for the .services they continued to render 
in tlxeir respective spheres. 

Professor Hansford seconded the motion. 

The Report was passed unanimously. 

The President (Sir Richard Winstedt) said that centenarians 
we commonly supposed to face the chances and changes of life 
^th an almost objective equanimity. And if centenarians acquired 
this equanimity, how much more so a Society, many of whose 
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members moved impeitiirbed tbrougli the pleistocene age, a Society 
that itself had lived through 133 chequered years. 1955 had seen 
no major event in its life. But the year had not been without 
incident. For, as they had heard, through the good offices of the 
British Academy the Jfiiffield Trust was giving the Society a grant 
of £400 a year for the enlargement of its Journal. When the gift 
was made, it would have covered the cost of an extra 100 pages 
a year. But since then the cost of printing had risen 15 per cent, 
and that before the strike which had so delayed the issue of the 
Spring number. However, the Society expected to enlarge the 
Journal as planned. 

It was not easy to produce a Journal to suit all tastes. Lord 
Nufiield’s expert had only to see one number to realize that even 
with a nautch-girl in colour on its cover their Journal could never 
command a sale on railway bookstalls. If there were any attempt 
to popularize it, the rigor of their philologists came into play with 
caustic references to an Oriental Picture Post. If the strait and 
narrow' path of scholarship were followed, then they were blamed, 
as one of the more distinguished of their past Presidents was disposed 
to blame them, for meticulous pedantry. Pedantry and its jargon 
had existed since the first medicine-man stunned a naive audience 
with the abracadabra of the first incantation. Technical vocabu- 
laries were inevitable. But it was strange how prone scholars (and 
civil servants) were to invent jargon with its 
Desiccation of the world of sense, 

Evacuation of the world of fancy, 

Inoperancy of the world of spirit. 

However, the jargon of their Journal was not new-fangled like the 
interfiuvium ” of the geographer or the sacral ’’ of the anthro- 
pologist ; it was, indeed, of such a respectable age that like the 
jargon of jurists it had become almost intelligible English. And 
who were they to refrain, when the Literary Supplement of The 
Times indulged in such words as autodidact ” and meiosis ? 
After all, scholars were only keeping pace with the painters and 
musicians of an abstract and jangled world. Besides, as the medicine- 
man had learnt, an esoteric vocabulary did impress the uninitiated. 
Often their faces would endorse what a distinguished historian 
once wrote to a philosopher friend : You must be very clever to 
understand the sort of books you write.’ ^ 

The British period in the history of Asia was in its death-throes. 
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It was tlie period that had produced the Society and its prolifi, 
Asian offNpnng and mutators. But its passing would not lead thi 

bociety to endorse the poet s cry of de.spair : 

Became these n-ings are no longer wings to fly 
But merely vanes to beat the air, 

The air which is wm thormgMy small and dry, 

Smaller and drier than the wili, 

Teach its to care and not to care, 

Teach ns to sit still. 

On tiie eontraiy, their Society felt more than ever that it should be 
up and doing, because more than ever it had a function to perform 
the function of keeping intact and .strong that cultural link between 
Europe and Asia which was the best and most potent link of all 
seeing that however fierce the shouts of nationalism, men were all 
of one race, the human race. 

THE PRESEXTATIOX OF THE UXIVERSITIES’ ESSAY 
PRIZE TO MR. G. R. G. HAMBLY 
After the Anniversary ]\reeting, the President presented the 
Wersities’ Es.say Prize to Mr. G. E. G. Haniblv, formerly of 
Malvern College, and now of King’s College, Cambridge. Congratu- 
lating Mr. Hambly, the Pre.sident wished liira success in his plan 
to pursue Oriental .studies. 

THE PRESENTATION OF THE SOCIETY’S TRIENNIAL 
GOLD MEDAL TO PROFESSOR W. PERCEVAL YETTS 
Presenting this Medal, the President said that when more than 
iorty years ago chance sent a young medical officer to the British 
Legation at Pekin, not he himself could have foreseen that his short 
sojomn m that romantic capital was to lead the University of 
London to recognize Cliinese Art and Archaeology as a proper 
subject for academic study, and to establish courses, diplomas, and 
degrees with a, professorahip— which Dr. Yetts was to hold with so 
much distmction, that among his students were Chinese who had 
smee made a mark in their own country. No one present would be 
maware of the major works that had qualified Professor Yetts to 
e added to the short list of recipients of the highe.st honour the 
bomety could bestow-a list that numbered among its twenty names 
such experts m Oriental art and archaeology as Vincent Smith, 
ir ure Sir John Marshall. It was thirty-one years since 

rofessor Yetts published his first work on Chinese Bronzes, 
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following up that volume by three on the Eumorfopoulos collection, 
and one on the Cull, the last t^YO works being far more than the 
catalogues their author modestly termed them. Ritual bronzes, 
Buddhist sciilptine, and the art and culture of the Han dynasty 
had been more especially his field, and writing of them he set up a 
new standard of systematic scholarship for Chinese archaeology. 
Apart from his major works, he had contributed many important 
articles to the Burlington Magazine and to the Journal of the Society. 
But they still eagerly awaited his long-promised magnum opus on 
Chinese Ritual Bronzes. Centring on his life’s work there had been 
many diversions to trespass on his time, the Chairmanship of the 
Committee that arranged the great Exhibition of Chinese Art, and 
the Chairmanship of the China Society, as well as the hours spent 
on the Council of their Society and in reviewing books for its 
Journal, They all wished him many more years of fruitful research. 

This was not the first Gold Medal Professor Yetts had received. 
For half a century ago he was the Admiralty’s Gold Medallist for 
Hygiene. 
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THE LIBRARY 

Al.huHuimniapitaka 7 PattLmappakaranam. Pts. Sane 
liijHtaka her. \ ols. X-XI.] Colombo, 1955. 

Ablu-slieli.slivili, M. G 


[Sripada 

V T 3.1 ^ Public Trustee, Cevlm 

K. Paleantropologii Samtavrskogo Mogirmta" 

Vijay.v,,.nbh™ C„rJ“ 

Ac.„,a, AM m. 3 ^, 

iSeience* J. /%m ■ 11155. xt. xjivre.,,ae: 

Ackpr K B Some T'aiigaud Pre-T‘'ang te-vts on CMnese parting 

\(rr>S”r\ r’ Messrs. e}j Btili 

xk^rawala, b. India as known to Pari ini. iacfcww, 1953 . 

Akmad Haniid al-Sarraf. Al-Shabak. (An o.^tremist 

oiigin language, etc.) BayMail, IWA. From the .Mhm 

AJderson, xl. D. The Structure of the Ottoman Dynasty. Oxford, 1956 ! 

Aiiflne Tnr T«- n • • 1 VI r Oxford University Press. 

Aiidrai ioi. Les Ongme.s de lislam et le Cliristiauisme. Trad • 

iok/ f ^'i HIM Adrien-Maisomieuve. 

Aoki B^kjo. Study on Early Tibetan Chronicles . . . discrepancies 
of dates and their adjustments. To/.://o, 1955. PreseS 

Apastanitojrautasutra. Ed. by xMm. Pandita 

A. Chmnaswami bustn. [G.O.B.^Eo. 221.] Baroda, 1955. 

Archer Arihin/i 1 Tx’ n t v ^ OrieMal Institute, Baroda. 

icher, Mildred and G. Indian Painting for the British, 1770-1880. 

ttivo rp, . . From Oxford University Press. 

^ , Aaiz buryal. The Arabic MSS. of ilount Sinai. Baltimore, 1955. 

’Attnr oi n- mi n n F rom Oxford University Press. 

Attar, I and al-Dm. The Conference of the Birds Mantiq ut-tair. . . . 

English from . . . French tr. of Garcin de Tassy by S. C. Nott. 

Lieut. -Colonel Garstin, C.B.E. 
(Sn) Aurobmdo. On the Yeda. (Collected e.ssays.} On Yoga. I. The 
Synthesis of Yoga. Pondicherry, 195G. 

Atralrm n n 1 , ^ From Sri Aurobindo Ashram. 

Ayaton, B. Gmpowder and Firearms m the Mamluk Kingdom. 

BahirnTp^P Tsn-i i Mitchell, and Co., Ltd. 

Eahirat, B. P. The P^losophy of Jaanadeva. Pandharpur, 1956. 

■Roll™ XT iir N. Sardesai, Oriental Book Aaency, Poona. 
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Bareau, A. Les Premiers Coiiciies BoiiddMques. [Musee Guiinet Bibl. 

d’Etudes, T. (50.] Pans, 1955. Exchange. 

Basri, Mir B. Piijai wa Zilill. (Men and Shadows.) Baghdad, 1955. 

Emm the Author. 

Bawdeii, C. The Mongol Chronicle Atan Tobci. Text. Tr. and critical 
notes. [Gottinger Asiatische Forschuiigen Bd, 5.] Wiesbaden, 1955. 

From Otto Harrassowitz. 

Baxter, G. W. Index to the Imperial Eegister of Tz'u Prosody. 
[Harvard-Yenching Institute Studies, 15.] Cambridge, Mass., 1956. 

From Oxford University Press. 
Bettray, S. V. D., P. Johannes. Die Akkommodations-methode des 
P. Matteo Eicci S.I. in China. [Analecta Gregoriana. Vol. 76. 
Ser. Fac. Missiologic^B iSectio B. (N. 1.) Eome, l%b. 

From Pontifica Univ., Gregoriana. 
Bibliographie Bouddhique. Fasc. Annexe XXIII, bis Retrospective : 
oeuvre... Louis de La Vallee Poussin... Index General... Tomes 
VII-XXIIL Paris, 1955. 

From Messrs. Adrien-Maisonneuve. 
Birkeland, Prof. Harris. (1) Stress Patterns in Arabic. (2) The Evil- 
doers in the Book of Psalms. (3) Xordens Historie, Middelalderen 
etter. Arabiske Kiider. 1954:“55. 

The Legend of the opening of Muhammad’s Breast. Oslo, 1955. 

From the Author. 

Bishop, J. L. The Colloquial Short Story in China. . . . Study of the 
San-A"en Collections. [Harvard- Y^enching Institute Studies, No. 14.] 
Cambridge, Mass., 1956. From Oxford University Press. 

Boisselier, J. La Statuaire Khmere et son Evolution. 2 vols. [Publ. 
E.F.E.O. Vol. 37.] Saigon, 1955. 

Tendances de FArt Khmer. 

(Bibliotheque de Diffusion, T.62,) Paris, 1%^. 

From ike Musee Guimet. 

Borton, H. Japan’s Modern Century. New Yorh, l955. 

From the Ronald Press Company. 
Bowers, Faubion. Theatre in the East. Survey of Asian Dance and 
Drama. Nets York, 1956. From Messrs. T. Nelson and Sons, Ltd. 
Bremond, R. Tr. La Sagesse Chinoise selon le Tao. Pensees 
Chinoises... traduites. Paris, 1955. From the Author. 

Brike, 0. Fifty Years of Chinese Philosophy, 1898-1950. Tr. from 



(A) liud.lkist Studeiir's Jlauual. Ed. Cliristmas 
nia6. 

Burma. lilustratorl Eacydoperlia in Bunuese. 2 

cu.i n rr-i • . P rout the Burn 

tarter, 1, t. Hie iiiventioii uf Priiitiiis: iu Chin, 
L. Carrington Gootlrieli. Nen: York, 

p „ FfvniR 

tiunere, i.,. Lroyances et Pratique.s Roli'deu 
Ba!yrm, 1955. iVan- Ecah Fm^i 

ti-ylon. Arclittological Survey. Siyiri Bralfiti . 
Sth, ytli, and lotli centuries, by S. Paruna\i 

Chang, H. C. Allegory and Courtesy in Spenser. 
,,, Pmru Messrs. Thnmm . 

Chung-h Chang. The Chinese Gentrv. Studies 
Chinese Society. BeuHk, 1955. 

n n- j ^ From Vniverntti 

Colhnder, Bjorn. Fenno-Ugric Tocabulaiy. Btovl 

„ „ _ From Messrs . . 

Conze, E. Buddhist .Meditation. fEthicai and 
East and IVe.st.] LoihIoh, l'J.56, 

n -n m From Messrs. A 

i..onze, E. Tr. The Buddha ‘.s Law anions the Bird' 
•phren-ba.) Cassirer, Oxford, 1955.‘' 

T ,. TT , ,,, From Mes, 

..orbm, H., and 31d. Mo'in, editors. Comraen 


I 


i 
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Datta, Dr. K, K. Selections from unpiiHislied correspondence. . . . 
Judge-Magistrate and . . . Judge of Patna. 1954. 

From Supt. Govt Press, Patna, 
David, Lady. Percival David Foundation of Chinese Art. Illustrated 
. Guide. .... London, 1956, ■ 

From the Percival David Foundation, 
de Yoimg, J. E. Tillage Life in Modern Thailand. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles, Idbo. From Gambridge University Press, 

Dib, Moussa. The Arab Bloc in the United Nations. Amsterdam, 1956, 

From Djamhatan, Ltd, 

Diehl, G. G. Instrianent and purpose. Studies on Rites and Rituals 
in South India. Lund, 1956. 

From Messrs. C. W.K. Gleeru'p, 
Dietrich, A. Arabische Briefe. aus d. papyrussammlungd. Hamburger 
Staats-und Uiiwersitats-Bibliothek. [Veroffentlichungen . . . 
Hamburger Staats-u. Uiiiv. Bibliothek Bd. 5.] Hamburg, 1955. 

From J, J, Augustin, Verlag, 
Dresden, BI. J. The Jatakastava or “ Praise of the Buddha’s former 
births Indo-Scythian (Khotanese) Text, Eng. tr., etc. [Trans. 
Am. Phil. Soc. N.S. Yol. 45, pt. 5.] Philadel^ia, 1955. 

From the American Pkilosopkical Society, 
Drewes, G, W. J. Ed. and tr. Been 16de Eeuwse Maleise vertaling v. d. 
Burda van Al-BusIrL [Yerhandelingen K. Inst, v Taal-, Land- en 
Volkenkunde Dl. 18.] The Hague, l%5. From Martin Nijkoff. 
Driver, €4. R. Canaanite myths and legends. [Old Testament Studies, 
No. 3.] Edinburgh, From Messrs, T. Clark, 

Driver, G. R., and Miles, J. C. The Babylonian laws. Vol. II. Oxford, 
1955. From, Oxford University Press. 

Drower, E. S. Water into Wine. London, 1956. 

From John Murray, Ltd. 

Dupont, Pierre. La Statuaire Preangkorienne. Ascona, 1955. 

From Mme Dupont. 

Durveka Blisra, Pandita. Dharmottarapradipa. [ . . . sub-commentary 
Dharmottara’s Nyayabindutika , . . commentary on Dharmakirti’s 
Nyaybindu.] Ed. Pandita Dalsiikhbhai Malvania. [K. P. 
Jayaswal Res. Inst. Tibetan Skt. Works Ser, Vol. IL] Patna, 
1955. From KasMprasad Jayaswal Res, Inst. 

Encyclopgedia of Islam. New ed. Vol. I, fasc. 4-6. Leyden, 1955-56. 

Bought. 

English-Chinese Dictionary. By J. C. Quo. 10,000 English words and 
expressions . . . with equivalent Chinese characters and . . . their 
romanised readings. Tokyo, 1956. 

From Charles E. Tuttle and Co. 
Epigrafia Indica. Vol. 29, pts. 4-7. Vol. 30, pt. 1 and pt. 2. Delhi, 
1955-56. Exchange. 

Epigraphia Zeylanica. Vol. 5, pt. 1. Colombo, 1955.^ _ Exchange. 
Erdmann, K. Der Orientalische Kniipfteppich. Tubingen, 1955. 

From Efnst Wasmuih. 

Ernst, Earle. The Kabuki Theatre. London, 195§i 

From MmsTS„Seclc&r md Warburg. 
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CTumperzj J.^ Leiin, W, VardliaiL Harsh-HiTirli 
Exercises and leadings. Ithaca, J.F., 1055. 

T^ti TT « .. . ^ Oxford Unimrsity Press 

leklman, H. A, constitution for Pakistan. Karachi 1956. 

From Oxford Ufdvexsity Pres<i 
Bocumeats 

{2J Bibiiographj on Sonth-westem^^Asia.' 

Eiiropa. _^IfeAn'den;A!i&iig'des'' 
) M&Tfassowitz,:: 
■' V {KeMiana':;, 
■■ Exchange', ^ 

rT% ■* t -r. - -^^^s^^a.Bociete, 
[Pul-il. EJ’.E.O. Vol. 39.] Saigon, 

m i m-ngmse A EMrims-Oriemt. ' ' 

B. M. Abstract of Teclinical Studies' in ' 
,1913^1952. Waslm0o%mb, ' 

Ffmn Freer Galkrg of M. 
and Kin in Indo-European Culture. ■ fUniv 
No. 4.] Bombfaj,^ 1955, , *. 

't 1 • Oxford Ummrsitg Press,. 

liie If rent Luoehoo. Berkeley and Los 1955. 

^ , , , Erom Cambridge IJnkersiiy Press, 

brnoii, Itaniero. Tne Aestlietic experience aecordina to Abilina va aunta 
[Ser. Or. Boma, 11.] Mom, 1956. U, M,E,0‘ ^ ^ 

Godaktimbura. Sinhalese. Literature. Colombo, 1955. 

From Colombo Apotlmaries Co,, Ltd. 
Goetze,^A. Ihe Laws of ..Eslimmna. [A.A.S.O.R.AbL 31.] New Haven, 

n mi ' ^ Exchange: 

Goetz, Hermann. The Early 5¥ooden Temples of Chamba. [Memoirs 

^ Kern Inst., No. L] Leyden, 1955. Presented, 

Goitem, b. D^^Jews and xVrabs. Their contact through the ages. New 
1 orl', 19o5. From the Noonday Press, 

(von) Grunebaum. E^L Unity and 55iriety in MmVim Civilization. 
[Comparative Studies of Cultures and Civilizations.] Chicago, 1955. 

From Cambridge University Press. 
Guillaume, A._ The Life of 5Miamniad. A translation of Idiacfs Sirat 
Basul Allah. London, 1955. From Oxford University Press. 
Giijita, Nolini Eanta. The March of Civilization. Pondicherry, 1955. 

^ -f TT 11 - . From Sri AnrohimJo Ashram. 

Gurupada Haidar. \|iddha-trayL On ancient medical systems, 
rr j j 1955. From the Author, 

Maddad, E. N., and Irany, J, Z. Standard colloquial Arabic, 3rd. ed. 

Jermakm, 1955. the Anihnr 

Hall J. W. Taniima Okitsugu (1719-1788). Forerunner of Modem 
Japan. Cambridge, Mass,, 1955. 

^ Fro7n Oxford University Press. 

Hall K. B. Japanese Geography. (Univ. of Michigan Centre for 
Japanese Studies.) Anm Arbor, 1956. 


Field, Henry. (1) -Biblloi] 
microfilmed, 1941-45.’ 

HI, CGml Gables, 1955-56. 
Fi'ick, J. Die Arabisclien Studie 
20 Jalirlmnderts. Leipzig, 1955- 
Gel h, L J, Old Akkadian I 
Anthropology. Yol. 44, No 
Genie t, J. Les Aspects Econoii 
Ghinoise... an X® sieeh 

1956. From Ecoi 

Gettens, R. J.,.and Usilton, 

Art and Archseoloj 


Glacken, C. J. 
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Ballade, M. Arts de FAsie Ancienne. Tlemes et Motifs. III. La Ciiine. 

[Musee Guimet Reclierclies et Docs. d’Art et d’ Archeology, T. Y.] 

Faris^ 1956. Presented, 

Hallaf, Husain b. Mansur. Diwan. Trad, et presente par Louis 
Massigiion. [Documents Spirituels. No. 10.] Paris, 1955. 

From the Authors, 

Hancar, Franz. Das Pferd in praliistorischer u. fruher historischer Zeit. 

[Wiener Beitrage z. Kuiturgeschichte u. Linguistik. Bel. XI, 1955.] 

Vienna, 1956. Exchange. 

Hitti, P. K, History of the Arabs. 5th ed. rev. London, 1953. 

Bought 

Hodgson, G. S. The Order of Assassins, The Hague, 1955. 

From Messrs. Mouton and Co,, N, 7, 

Hooykaas, C, The Old- Javanese Ramayana Kakawin. [Verhandelingen 
v.h. Eon. Inst. v. Taat-, Land- en Yolkenkunde. Dl. 16.] The 
. Hague, 1955. From the Author, 

Hu Slieng. Imperialism and Chinese Polities. Peking, 1955. 

From Collet’s Holdings, Lid, ; 

Hui-Sun Tang. Land reform in China. Taipei, 1954. 

From Chinese- AmeriGan Joint Commission on Rural Reconstruction, 

Hunt, Major P. D. R. Williams. An introduction to the Malayan | 

Aborigines. Kuala Lumpur, 1952. 

From Sir R. Winstedt 

Ibn Batutah. The Rehla of Ibn Battuta, (India, Maidive Islands, and 
Ceylon.) Tr. and commentary by Mahdi Husain. [G.O.S. No. 122.] 

Baroda, 1953. ^ Exchange, 

India. 1955 . . . reference Annual. Delhi, l%B, Presented. 

India, Govt. Historical Records of the Survey of India. Yol. III. 

1815-1830. Collected and compiled by Col. R. H. PhQiimore, 

C.LE., D.S.O. Dehra Dun, 1954. 

Presented by the Surveyor-General of India, 

Indian Historical Records Commission. Proceedings. Yol. 30, pt. 2. 

Yol. 31, pt. 2. Index to Papers read . . . 1920-1956. Summaries 
of . . . papers, I.H.R.C. 32nd Session. New Delhi, 1956. 

From Indian Historical Records Commission, 

Indiana University Conference on Oriental- Western Literary Relations. 

Ed. by H. Frenz and G. L. Anderson. Chapel Hill, N.C,, 1955. 

From University of North Carolina Press. 

Ingham, K. Reformers in India, 1793-1833. . . . account . . . work 
Xtian Missionaries on behalf of Social Reform. Cambridge, 1956. 

From Cambridge University Press, 

Iqbal, Md. Message de FOrient. Trad, par E. Meyerovitch et Md. 

Achena. Paris, 1956. ^rom the Editor. 

Iqbal, Md. Reconstruire la Pensee Religieus de ITsiam. Trad. E. 

Meyerovitch. Paris, 1956. From Adrien-Maisonneuve, 

Istanbul, Archaeological Museum. Die Puzri§-Dagan-Texte . * . TL 
1. No. 1-— 725. von M. Qig. H. Kizilyay, A. Salonen. [Annales 
Acad. Scientiarum Fennicae, Ser. B, T^ 92.] Helrinhi, 1954. 

From Academia Sd^Mwum Penmca, 
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Jagannadliam, V. Social iBsurance in India. Amsterdam, 1954 

Japan, BibHopaphy. Bibliography of the Se”’ 

Social Relations. No. II (1953-54). Tokyo, l<d5%. ^ 

T~- ,.1- ' ^ Ministry of Education, Javan 

Jnanaprastlmia-Sastra of Katyayainputra. Retranslated into Sanskrit 
from Chinese Version ... by Santi BMksu Sastri. Vol I 
bantmiketan, l%d. ’From Viom.mJ. A 

Johnson, A. R. Sacral Kingship in Ancient Israel. Qanliff, 1955/^ *' 

Jo.shp Ramachandra Amayak. Pleistocene Studies in the Malanrabha 
Basin. [Deccan Coll. Res. Inst, and Karnatak Univ. Pubis No 1 1 
Poona’Bhanva/r.l^bb, From T}prf^n.n OrJi 

Junker, H. Gha. Bd. XII Schlussband mit Zusaminenfassungen^n 
Cresamt-A erzeichmssen von Bd. 1-12. Ffc«K.«, 1955. Exckamc - 
Kabir, Humajmn. Science Democracy and Islam and other essa^’ 
Eondon, 1955. _ From Messrs. Allen and Um^i, 

Kanmsto, A. AAoguhsche Volksdichtung. Ed., etc., Matti Liinola’ 
[Mem. Soc. Fmno-Ougrienne, 109.] HelsinM, 1955. Exchange. 
Keene, Donald. Conipilor. Anthology of Japanese Literature 
earhest era to . . . mid-19th cent. 1955. 

TT 1 0 0 T j V Allen ami Unwin, Ltd. 

Keni^, Dr. Rahimuddm. The Concept of Constitutional Law in Islam 

• .nr- . Bros'. 

^ ire, Ed. AAhllibald Kirfel. Berne, 

4.Tr ^ Ftom A, Franohe, 

TKern ( \\g Commeiitaar op. de Salasaali van Koetai. [Verhandeiingen 
V. d K. Inst. V taal-, land- eii volkenkunde. Dl. 19.] The Hague, 

oi- - ^ From Martinus Hijloff, 

Khurshed_ Shapurji Dabn. Rahnuma e din. (Treatise on Parsi 
doctrine.) Gujarh. Bombay, 1953. 

] 1 T yv . y.- , . the 1 (I'Tsee Punchayet. 

Korbel, J. Danger in Kashmir. Princeton, 1954. 

0- o XT m . ^ „ From High Commission for Pakistan. 

Kramer, S. N fwenty-five firsts in Man’s recorded history from the 
iablets of Sumer. Indian Hills, Colorado, 1956. 

0 • 1, nr- X- TT m T Falcon's Wing Press. 

Kiishpa-Murti,_ K. Tr. Anandavardhana’s Dhvanyaloka, or Theory 
of Suggestion m Poetry. Poona, 1955. 

rr T ■ r From Dr. D. A . bardesia, Or. Book Agency, Poona. 
Kurylowicz, Jerzy. L-Apophonie en Indo-Eurorieen. fPrace 
Jezykoznaweze, 9.] Wroclaw, 1956. 

T T a Polish Acad, of Science. 

Laessoe, J Studies on the Assyrian Ritual and Series bit rimki. 

1 ■ XT From Messrs. Ejnar Mimksqaard. 
ixang, u. M. Studies in Numismatic History of Georgia in Trans- 
caucasia. Neiv York, 1955. 

T„_„ 0 nr rti T- , From the American Numismatic Soc. 

i^ang, jj M. ir. Lives and Legends of the Georgian Saints. London, 
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Law in the Middle Ea>:t. VoL I {collection of articles), Ed. by Majid 
Khadduri and H. J. Liebesny. Wmhwigton, 1955. 

From the Middle East Inst. 
Leur, J. C. van. Indi)uesian trade and society. . . . [Selected Studies 

on Indonesia. '\oLI.] The Hague, 1 % 5 . 

I Torn W. van Hoere, Ltd. 
Le\\% Howard B. Tr., etc. Biograpliy of Huang Ck’ao. Berheley and 
Los Arujoks, 1955. From Cambridge University Press. 

Lewicki, T." Etudes Ihadites Xord-Africaines. Pt. 1. Tasmiya sujiili 
Gabal Eafusa Wa—Qurrdinm . , . liste anonyme . . . dans le 
Biviir al~rnasrrili (VI«-XII® s.). [Prace Orientalistyczne T. 4.] 
Waknu\ 1955. Exchange. 

Lingat, R. Les Eegiines 5fatrimoniaux du Sud-Est de FAsie. T. 2. 
"^Les Droits Codifies. [Publications B.F.E.O. T. 34, bis.] Saigon, 
1955. From. Ecole Frangaise d' Extreme-Orient 

Liturgies, Syriac. Liturgy of the Orthodox Syrian Church of Malabar, 
Tramneore, n.(L Presented by Lieut-Col W. A. Garstin, C.B.E. 
Madras. Government Oriental MSk Library. Descriptive Cat. . . . 
Tamil M.S.B. ... by T. Chandrasekharan, Vol. X. (D. Nos. 
3378-3635.) 1955. From Supt, Govt Press. 

Mahabharata. Critical ed. Ease. 28. Dronaparvan. Pt. 2. Ed. 

S. K. De. Poo 7 ia, 1955. Presented. 

Majiimdar, B. K. The Military System of Ancient India. Calcutta, 
1955 ^ From the Author. 

Malik' Muhammad, JayasL Padmavat. Ed. with commentary by 
Yasudera-Sarana Agarval. Hindi. Jkansi, 1955-56. 

From Sahitya Sadan. 
Vol. VI, Nos. 1, 2. Ed. Professor 
\ Issued privoMy. 
A Guide to Sanchi. 3rd ed.. Ddhi, 


Manchester Cuneiform Studies. 

T. Fish. Maiiehester, 1956. 
Marshall, Sir John, Kt., C.LE. 
1955, 

Maspero, H. La Chine Antique 
1955. 

Maung Maung. 


Norvelle ed. P. Demi^ville. Pmi$y 
From Imprimerie N ationdle. 
Burma in the Family of Nations. Amsterdam, 1956. 

From Djambatan, Ltd. 
Mayer, L. A. Bibliography of Moslem Numismatics India excepted. 

2nd ed., enlarged. [O.T.F. Vol. 35.] London, 1%4:. 

Messrs. Luzac and Co. 

Maver, L. A. Islamic Architects and Their Geneva, im. 

From the Publishers. 

Mayrhofer, M. Kuizgesasstes etymologisch^ 

Altindischen. Lief, 5-7. (Sanskrit-German-Eiiglish.) 

1955-56 Messrs. Caxl Winter. 

(The) Middle East Institute, Washington. The Evolution of 

Eesponsibility in the Middle East. . . . addresp presented 9th 
Annual Conference, ed. Harvey P. Hall. 

Mitsubishi Economic Eesearch Institute, 

Sumitomo. Present Status of ^ 

Chief ed., Shigeo Sakura. ToJcyo, 1965*- From the 
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Milarepa. M— ou Jetsim-Kalibum. Vie de . . . Tr. du Tihotar-r, 
Lama Kazi Dama-Samdup. Ed. . . . Evans- Wentz . . .“iad’ 
Erangaise de Boland Ryser. Paris, 1955. 

E«ad£°”B^SS:;"S 

by Buddhists. New Yorh, 1956. “pioiea 

IMotikb barma,_Bliaradva3a. Atma-svarupa-vijaanopanisad Pt /' 
braddba-vijfianopanisad, and pt. 3, Sapindya-vijiianopanisad. 

Musim-Ciristian Convocation, Proceedings of the. Bliamdo^' 
Lebanon, 1954. New York, 1955. -Dnamaoim, 

%T * wn-,-, ^ ^'^°'>^NLnwrimn Friemls of the Middh Eas^ 

Wustaph Glialib. Ta rikh al-da'wa al-Isma'iliya. Damascus, 1955. 

Al-Nabb Dr Salah al-din. Muqaddima fi riqta ‘wa, niJm d-afa^dl^fi 
I Iraq. {Land policy in Iraq.) Baghdad, 1955. From the Attihor 
Isihongi. Ckromeles of Japan . . . earliest times to a.d. 697. {Eenrint i 

n 1 •. Umvin, Lit 

iSiiIakanta bastri. The Colas. 2nd ed. Jfndras, 1955. 

Nizami. Khaliq Ahmad. The Life and TimfsTf 

Ganj-i-Shakar [Publ. Dept, of Hi.story. Muslim University, 
Aligarh, 9.] Aligarh, 1955. 

\T- IT* TV- - rr, Ftom tlw MusUm Lhiiversitv 

Nuruddin, ar-Ranirl. Twee Maleise Geschriften van N- M- I- 

Banin. (Facsimile . . . notes, etc.) don P. Voorhoere. Letjden, 

Por,^,. 1 .j. -O' mV ™ , From Foildation de Goeje. 

Paper, Herbert H. The Phonology and Morphology of Boyal 
Achaeniemd Elanut6. Auue Arbor, 1955. 

(-(■ „ ,. T, o From UniversUg of Michigan Press. 

Patti Gioacchino. Der Samavaya im Nyaya-Vaife.sita-systein. Borne, 

P-A l' r T TT* • * T T . Brom PcmfifiGio Islititto Biblico. 

Petech, L. I 3Iissionari Itaham iiel Tibet e iiel Nepal. Ippolito 
Desideri, b.I. [II Euovo Eamusio. Vol. 2, pt. 6.] Rome, 1955. 

PtATia Pol 1 . a- 1 , 1st Italiam per il Medio ed Estrenw Oriente. 
rieris, Ralph. Sinhalese Social Organisation. Colombo, 1956. 

i’ P ^r\V Base pour la ChroSfo^e 

Pissurlencar, P S S. Assentos do Conselho do Estado. Vol. Ill 
(1044— 1d5o}. Go(Zy 1955. 

Pfamiriono "P 7 Governo Geral do Estado da India, 

P’ f ndaronga S. S. Compilor. Roteiro d. Arqnivos da 
India Portuguese. Goa, 1955. 

P«r,r.A. wii- T- , Historico do Estado da India. 

U8M468 SL"l9S™ 

, V From University of California Press. 
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Serrays, H. Sino-Jiirced relations during the Yuiig-Lo Period (1403-- 
1424) . [Gottinger Asiatische Forschnngeii* Bd. 4.] Wiesbaden, 

1955. From. Otto HarrassowUz. 
Siibiirii, L. Instant et Cause. ,Le Discontiiiu dans la Pensee Pliiio- 

sophicpe de Tliide. Paris, 1955. I'rom Messrs, J. Vmi. 

Simpson, C. G, Some Features of the Morphology of the Oirot (Gorno- 
iiltai) Language. London, 1955. 

From Central Asian Research Centre. 
Bivaramanmrti, C. Sanskrit Literature and Art — Mirrors of Indian 
Culture. [Mem. Arch, Survey of India, No. 73.] Delhi, 1955. 

From D.G.A.L 

Shcherbatsky. The Central Conception of Buddhism. {Reprint ed.) 

Calcutta, 19b^. From Biisil Gupta, Ltd. 

Schurmaun, H. F. Economic Structure of the Ytiaii Dynasty. Tr. of 
Chapters 93 and 94 of the Yiian shih. [Harvard- Yenching Inst. 
Monographs, XVI.] Cambridge, Mass., 1956. 

From Oxford llniversity. Press. 
Slavonic Papers, Oxford. Vol. 6. Oxford, 1956, 

Frojii Oxford University Press. 
Social Forces in the Middle East. Ed. by Sydney Xettleton Fisher. 

Few York, 1955. From Oxford University Press. 

Solomon, B. S. The Veritable Record of the Thing Emperor Shun- 
Tsung, . . . Han Yii’s Bhun-tsimg shih-lii. [Harvard- Yenchiiig 
Inst. Studies, XIIL] Cambridge, Mass., 1955. 

From. Harvard- Yencliing Inst. 
Stein, R. A. L’epopee Tibetaine de Gesar . . . version Lamaiqiie de 
Ling, [Musee Guimet. Bibl. d’Etudes. Vol. 61.] Paris, 1956. 

Exchange. 

Studies in the Law of the Far East and South-east Asia. Publ. by 
the Washington Foreign Law Society. Washington, 1956. Presented 
Swindler, Doris Ray. ... Study . , . Cranial and Skeletal Material 
excavated at Nippur. [Museum Monographs.] Philadelphia, 1956. 

From the University Museum. 
Symes, Michael. 1^1— S— Journal of his 2nd Eznbassy to the Court 
of Ava . . . 1802.' ■■ Ed., etc., D. G. E. Hall. London, 1955. 

From Messrs. Allen and Unwin, Ltd. 
Taboulet, Georges. La Geste Fran^aise en Indochine. ... la Ehance 
en Indochine des Origines a 1914. Paris, 1955. 

From Ecole Franealse d' Extreme-Orient. 
Tamir, Arif. Sinan and Saladin. Roman Historiqiie. Arabic. Beirut, 

1956. From the Author. 
T’ang-yin-pi-shiii. . . . 13th cent, manual of jurisprudence and 

detection. Tr. . . . with intro, and notes l)y R. H. Van Gulik. 
[Sinica Leideiisia. Vol. 10.] Leyden, 1956. 

From the Binohgiseli Instituuf. 
Taraporewala, Y. J. Fort William — India House Correspondence . . . 
(foreign, political, and secret). VoL XVIl, 1792-95. Delhi, 1955. 

From the Director, Naiiofial Arohwes of India. 
Terry, John. The Charm of Indo-lslamic Architecture. Londm, 1955. 

From Alec Tiranti, Ltd. 



Tiirker, Muhaliat. U^* Teliafiit Bakiniindan Eelsefe ve din Miinasebeti. 

Anhara^ 1956. From the University^ Ankara, 

Tajapeya Perforniaiice Committee. The Sranta Eituai and the 
Yaja^xya Bacrifice. Poo wa, 1955. From the Committee, [P.] 

Yandeville, C. fitude sur les sources et la composition du Kamayana 
de Tulsl-Dds and Le Lac SpiritueL Trad, de FAjodhyakanda du 
Rfciayana de TulsI-Das. Paris, 1955. 

From Adrien- Maisonneuve. 
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